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BOOK  I. 

Arma     virumque     cano,    qui  primus  ab  oris 

Arms     and  the  hero   I  sing,    who     first   from  the  shores 

Troiae,  profngiis  fato,  venit  Italiam  Laviniaque 

of  Troy,    an  exile  hy  fate,  came    to  Italy      and  the  Lavinian 

litora;  multurn   iactatiis      ille         et         terris  et 

shores;       much         tossed         he         both       on  land      and 

alto,  vi  superum,  ob 

on  the  deep,  through  the  violence  of  the  gods  above,  on  account  of 

memorem         iram  saevae  lunonis;   et  passus 

the  unf or  getting  rage  of  cruel     Juno;       and  having  suffered 

multa    quoque      bello,       dum  conderet      urbera 

much  also         in  war,         till       he  should  found      a  city 

inferretque  deos  Latio;  unde 

and  introduce       his  gods       into  Latium;         whence  {come) 

Latinum  genus,  Albanique     patres,    atque       moenia 
the  Latin    race,    and  the  Alban  fathers,    and         the  walls 

altae     Romae. 
of  lofty    Rome. 

Musa,     memora       mihi         causas,       quo   nuraine 

0  Muse,         tell  me        the  reasons,   what        deity 

laeso,  dolensve        quid,      regina  deum 

being  offended,  or  ifi  indignation  at  what,  the  queen  of  the  gods 

(1) 


CORNELIUS  NEP08. 
LIVES  OF  EMINENT  COMMANDERS. 


PREFACE. 

I  DO  not  doubt  that  there  will  be  many,*  Atticus,  .who  will 
think  this  kind  of  writingf  trifling  in  its  nature,  and  not 
sufficiently  adapted  to  the  characters  of  eminent  men,  when 
they  shall  find  it  related  who  taught  Epammondas  music,  or 
see  it  numbered  among  his  accomplishments,  that  he  danced 
gracefully,  and  played  skilfully  on  the  flutesj.  But  these  will 
be  such,  for  the  most  part,  as,  being  unacquainted  with  Greek 
literature,  will  think  nothing  right  but  what  agrees  with  their 
own  customs. 

If  these  readers  Svill  but  understand  that  the  same  things 
are  not  becoming  or  unbecoming  among  all  people,  but  that 
every  thing  is  judged  by  the  usages  of  men's  forefathers,  they 
will  not  wonder  that  we,  in  setting  forth  the  excellencies  of  the 
Greeks,  have  had  regard  to  their  manners.  For  to  Cimon,  an 
eminent  man  among  the  Athenians,  it  was  thought  no  disgrace 
to  have  his  half-sister,  §  by  the  father's  side,  in  marriage,  as 
his  countrymen  followed  the  same  practice  ;  but  such  a  union, 
according  to  the  order  of  things  among  us,  is  deemed  unlawful. 

*  Plerosqw.]  For  plunmos  So,  a  little  below,  pleraquc—swU  decora, 
for  plurima. 

t  Hoc  genus  scriptures.]  These  brief  memoirs  of  eminent  men,  inter* 
epersed  with  allusions  to  national  habits  and  peculiarities. 

t  Tihiis  cantdsse.\  The  plural, /M<ea,  is  used,  because  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans,  who  adopted  the  practice  from  them,  played  on  different 
kinds  of  flutes  or  pipes,  equal  and  unequal,  right  and  left-handed,  and 
often  on  two  at  once.  See  Colman's  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Terence  ;  Smith's  Classical  Diet  art.  Tibia ;  Life  of  Lpaminondas,  c.  2. 

§  Sororem  germanam.]  A  half-sister  by  the  mother's  side  was  called 
soror  uteriua.    Her  name  was  Elpinice.     See  the  Life  of  Cimoa 
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%  CORIJELIUS  NEK)S. 

In  Greece  it  is  considered  an  honour  to  young  men  to  liave  as 
many  lovers*  as  possible.  At  Lacedsetnon  there  is  no  widow  f  so 
noble  that  will  not  go  upon  the  stage,  if  engaged  for  a  certain 
sum.  Through  the  whole  of  Greece  it  was  accounted  a  great 
glory  to  be  proclaimed  a  conqueror  at  Olympia ;  while  to 
appear  upon  the  stage,  and  become  a  spectacle  to  the  public, J 

•  Amaiores.]  See  tlie  Life  of  Alcibiades,  c.  2.  Apud  Grcecos,  says 
Cic.  de  Rep.  fragm.  lib.  iv.,  opprobrto  fuit  adolescentibus,  si  amatores 
non  haberent.  See  Maxiinus  Tyrius,  Dissert,  viii. — xi.  ;. Potter's  Antiq. 
of  Greece,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

+  Nulla — vidua— qua  non  ad  scenarneat  mercede  conducta.]  «ThiS  is 
not  said  with  reference  to  that  period  in  tlie  history  of  Sparta  when  it 
adhered  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  under  which  it  was  not  allowed  to 
witness  either  comedy  or  tragedy,  as  Plutarch  in  his  InstUuta  Laconica 
shows,  but  to  the  time  when  the  ancient  discipline  and  austerity  were 
trodden  under  foot,  and  the  state  sunk  into  luxury  and  efifemmacy ;  a 
condition  of  things  which  took  place  under  Leonidas  and  Agis,  and 
chiefly,  indeed,  through  the  licentiousness  of  the  women,  if  we  may 
credit  what  Plutarch  says  in  his  life  of  Agis.  From  the  earliest  times, 
however,  according  to  Aristotle,  Polit.  ii.  9,  the  Spartan  women  were 
inclined  to  live  very  intomperately  and  luxuriously,  and  Lycurgus 
endeavoured  to  subject  them  to  4aws,  but  was  obliged  to  desLst^through 
the  opposition  which  they  made.  Hence  Plato,  also,  de  Legg.  lib.  ii., 
alludes  to  the  uveeriQ,  laxity,  of  the  Spartan  women.  —Buchner.  But 
with  all  such  explanations  the  passage  is  still  difficult  and  unsatis- 
factory. Why  is  a  widow  particuljvrly  specified  ?  No  passage  in  any 
ancient  author  has  been  found  to  support  this  observation  of  Nepos,af 
it  be  his.  What  Aristotle  says  in  disparagement  of  the  Lacedajruonjan 
women  is  pretty  well  refuted,  as  Van  Staveren  observes,  by  Plutarch 
in  his  life  of  Lycurgus,  c  14.  Besides,  there  were  no  female  actors 
among  the  Greeks.  For  ad  scenain  Freiushemius  (apud  Boeder,  ad 
h.  1.)  proposes  to  read  ad  camam,  which  Gesner  approves  ;  Heusinger 
conjectures  ad  l^.nam  The  conjecture  of  Withof,  ad  encoenia,  compared 
with  Hor.  A.  P.  232,  Festi'  matrona  moreri  jussa  diebus,  might  appear 
in  some  degree  plausible,  were  not  iyKoivia  a  word  resting  on  scarcely 
any  other  authority  thai^  that  of  the  Septuagiiit  and  ecclesiastical 
writers;  for  though  it  occurs  in  Quintilinn,  vii.  2,  the  passage  is 
scarcely  uitelligible,  and  the  reading  has  generally  been  thought 
unsound  Goerenz,  ad  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  20,  would  read  qucB  non  ad 
f.ftnani,  eat  mercede  condictam,  i.e,  to  a  supper  or  banquet  furnished  by 
«  general  contiibution  of  the  guests.  But  none  of  these  critics  cite 
any  authority  in  support  of  their  emendations.  As  to  the  last, 'it 
"Would  be  casting  no  dishonour  upon  a  noble  widow  to  say  that  she 
wont  to  a  ccBna  condicta,  for  such  ccena  might  be  among  those  of  her 
own  class.  Nor  is  the  applicability  of  mercede  in  such  a  phrase  quite? 
certain. 

t  In  scenam  prodire  et  popuu>  eae  s-pectaculo,  kc  ]  Actors  are  here 
confounded  with  the  rhapsodists,  or  reciters  of  poetry.^  Deiaosthenes^, 
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was  a  dishonour  to  no  one  in  that  nation ,  but  all  these  prac- 
tices are,  with  us,  deemed  partly  infamous,  partly  mean,  and 
at  variance  with  respectability.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
things  in  our  habits  are  decorous,  which  are  by  them  con- 
sidered unbecoming ;  for  what  Roman  is  ashamed  to  bring  his 
wife  to  a  feast,  or  whose  consort  does  not  occupy  the  best 
room  in  the  house,  and  live  in  the  midst  of  company  ?  But 
in  Greece  tbe  case  is  far  otherwise;  for  a  wife  is  neither 
admitted  to  a  feast,  except  among  relations,  nor  does  she  sit 
anywhere  but  in  the  innermost  apartment  of  the  house,* 
which  is  called  the  gynaconitis,  and  into  which  nobody  goes  who 
is  not  connected  witli  her  by  near  relationship. 

But  both  the  size  of  my  intended  volume,  and  my  haste  to 
relate  what  I  have  undertaken,  prevent  me  from  saying  more 
on  this  point.  We  will  therefore  proceed  to  our  subject,  and 
relate  in  this  book  the  lives  of  eminent  commanders. 

de  Corondj  upbraids  .^schinea  as  being  an  actor. — Rinckii  Prolegom.  m 
uSm.  Prob.  p.  xlii. 

•  This  is  not  true  of  the  Spartan  women,  for  they,  who  boasted 
that  they  alone  were  the  mothers  of  men,  led  a  life  of  less  restraint. 
Besides,  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  young  women  took  part  in  the 
public  exercises. — Rinck.  Proleaoni.  Hid. 


r.  MILTIADES 

Miltiades  leads  out  a  colony  to  the  Chersonese;  is  mocked  by  the 
people  of  Lemnos,  I. — Makes  himself  master  of  the  Chersonese ; 
takes  Lemnos  and  the  Cyclades,  II. — Is  appomted  by  Darius, 
when  he  was  making  war  on  Scythia,  to  g\xard  the  bridge  over  the 
Ister ;  suggests  a  plan  for  delivering  Greece  from  the  Persians ;  is 
opposed  by  Histiseus,  III.— Exhorts  his  countrymen  to  meet 
Darius  in  the  field,  IV. — Defeats  Darius  before  the  arrival  of  the 
allies,  V. — How  be  is  rewarded.  VL— Breaks  off  the  siege  of 
Paros,  is  condemned,  and  dies  in  prison,  VII. — True  cause  of  his 
condemnatio     VIII, 

I.  At  the  time  when  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  an  Athe- 
nian, was  eminent  above  all  his  countrymen,  both  for  the 
antiquity  of  his  family,  the  glory  of  his  forefathers,  and  his 
own  good  conduct,*  and  was  of  such  an  age  that  his  fellow  citi- 
zens might  not  only  hope  well  of  him,  but  assure  themselves  that 
he  would  be  such  as  they  found  him  when  he  became  known. 
It  chanced  that  the  Athenians  wished  to  send  colonists  to  the 
Chersonese.t  The  number  of  the  party  being  great,  and  many 
applying  for  a  share  in  the  expedition,  some  choseu  from  among 
them  were  sent  to  Delphi,:^  to  consult  Apollo  what  leader  they 
should  take  m  preference  to  any  other ;  for  the  Thraciaus  at 
the  time  had  possession  of  those  parts,  with  whom  they  would 
he  obliged  to  contend  m  war.  The  Pythia  expressly  directed 
them,  when  they  put  the  question,  to  take  Miltiades  as  their 

•  Modestta.]  "  Good  conduct,"  or  "  prudence,"  or  "  knowledge  how 
to  act,"  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  "  Itaque,  ut  eaudem 
[fvra^iai/]  Dos  modestiam  appeUemus,  'sic  definitur  a  Stoicis,  ut 
modestia  sit  scientia  earum  rerum,  quae  agentur  aut  dicentur,  ssuo  locu, 
collocandarum  scientia — opportimitatis   idoneorum    nd    ageo* 

dum  temporum  Sed  potest  esse  eadem  prvdentice  definitio  "— Cic.  de 
Off  I  40. 

t  The  Thracian  Chersonese  But  it  is  to  be  observed  tbal  tbe 
author,  in  this  biography,  confounds  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  with 
Miltiades  the  elder,  the  son  of  Cypselus.  It  was  the  latter  who  settled 
the  colony  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  left  the.  sovereignty  of  it 
at  his  death  to  Stesagoras,  the  son  of  his  half-brother  Cimon,  Aud 
brother  to  Miltiades  the  younger,  who  be<»me  governor  of  it  on  the 
death  of  Stesagoras,  being  sent  out  by  Pisistratus  for  that  purpose. 

"X.  Exhw  dclecti  Delphos  delibercUum  mitsi  sunt,  qui  comuterent  ApoUh 
«cm,  &c.]  Either  deUberatum,  or  qui  comvlerent  ApoUinein,  might  be 
omitted  as  superfluous.  Bos  retains  both  in  his  test,  but  suspects  th« 
latter. 
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commander,  as,  if  they  did  so,  their  undertakings  would  be 
successful.  Upon  this  answer  from  the  oracle,  Miltiades  set  out 
for  the  Chersonese  with  a  fleet,  accompanied  by  a  chosen  body 
01  men,!  and  touched  at  Lemnos,  when,  wishing  to  reduce 
the  people  of  the  island  under  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  and 
requesting  the  Lemnians  to  surrender  of  their  own  accord, 
they,  in  mockery,  replied  that  *'  they  would  do  so,  whenever 
he,  leaving  home  with  a  fleet,  should  reach  Lemnos  by  the  aid 
of  the  wind  Aquilo ;  "  for  this  wind,  rising  from  the  north,  is 
contrary  to  those  setting  out  from  Athens.  Miltiades,  having 
no.  time  for  delay,  directed  his  cours'e  to  the  quarter  to  which 
he  was  bound,  and  arrived  at  the  Chersonese. 

II.  Having  there,  in  a  short  time,  scattered  the  forces  of 
the  barbarians,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  the  territory 
that  he  had  desired,  he  strengthened  suitable  places  with 
fortresses,  *  settled  the  multitude,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  in  the  country,  and  enriched  thehi  by  frequent  excursions. 
Nor  was  he  less  aided,  in  this  proceeding,  by  good  conduct 
than  by  good  fortune,  for  after  he  had,  by  the  valour  of  his 
men,  routed  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  he  settled  affairs  with 
the  greatest  equity,  and  resolved  upon  residing  in  the  country 
himself.  He  held,  indeed,  among  the  inhabitants,  the  authority 
of  a  king,  though  he  wanted  the  name  ;  and  he  did  not 
attain  this  influence  more  by  his  power  than  by  his  justice. 
Nor  did  he  the  less,  on  this  account,  perform  his  duty  to  the 
Athenians,  from  whom  he  had  come.  From  these  circum- 
stances it  happened  that  he  held  his  office  in  perpetuity,  not 
less  with  the  consent  of  those  who  had  sent  him.  than  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  gone  thither. 

Having  settled  the  afiairs  of  the  Chersonese  In  this  man- 
ner, he  returned  to  Lemnos,  and  called  on  the  people  to  deliver 
up  their  city  to  him  according  to  their  promise  ;  for  they  had 
said  that  when  he,  starting  from  ,home,  should  reach  their 
country  by  the  aid  of  the  north  wind,  they  would  surrender 
themselves  ;  "  and  he  had  now  a  home,  "  he  told  them,  "  in 
the  Chersonese."    The  Carians,  who  then  inhabited  Lemnos, 

•  Cwm  delectd  manu  ]  A  body  independent  of  those  who  were  going 
to  settle  in  the  colony 

t  Loca  casttUis  idonea  commv/niit.]  A  late  editor  absurdly  takes 
castellis  for  a  dative.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii,  74  •  Castdla  et  munitiones  idonei/ 
locis  imponena. 
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though  the  event  had  fallen  out  contrary  to  their  expeotatioii, 
yet  being  influenced,  not  by  the  words,  but  by  the  good  fortune 
of  their  adversaries,  did  not  venture  to  resist,  but  withdrew  out 
of  the  island.  With  like  success  he  reduced  some  other  islands, 
which  are  called  the  Cyclades,  under  the  power  of  the 
Athenians. 

III.  About  the  same  period,  Darious.  king  of  Persia, 
reeolved  \ipon  transporting  his  army  from  Asia  into  Europe, 
and  making  war  upon  the  Scythians.  He  constructed  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Ister,  by  which  he  might  lead  across  his  forces. 
Of  this  bridge  he  left  as  guardians,  during  his  absence,*  the 
chiefs!  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Ionia  and  .^olia, 
and  to  whom  he  had  given  the  sovereignty  of  their  respective 
cities ;  for  he  thought  that  he  should  most  easily  keep  under 
his  power  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  as  spoke  Greek,  if  he 
gave  their  towns  to  be  held  by  his  firiends,  to  whom,  if  he  should 
be  crushed,  J  no  hope  of  safety  would  be  left  Among  the 
number  of  those,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  bridge  was  then  en  • 
trusted,  was  MUtiades. 

As  several  messengers  .  brought  word  that  Danus  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  enterpnse,  and  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
ScythianI,  Miltiades,  in  consequence,  exhorted  the  guardians 
of  the  bridge  not  to  lose  an  opportumty,  presented  them  by 
by  fortune,  of  securing  the  liberty  of  Greece ;  for  if  Darius 
should  be  destroyed,  together  with  the  army  that  he  had  taken 
with  him.  not  only  Europe  would  be  safe,  but  also  those  who, 
being  Greeks  by  birth*  inhabited  Asia,  would  be  freed  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Persians,  and  from  all  danger  *'  This,''  he  said, 
"  might  easily  be  accomplished,  for,  if  the  bridge  were  broken 
^wn,  the  king  would  perish  in  afew.days,  either  by  the  sword  of 
the  enemy,  or  by  femine."  After  most  of  them  had  ^sented 
to  this  proposal.  HistisBusof  Miletus,  prevented  the  design  from 
being  executed;  saying  tliat  "the  same  course  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient for  those  who  held  sovereign  command,  as  for  the  multi- 
tude, since  their  authority  depended  on  the  power  of  Darius,  and, 

•  DiCin  zp«e  abetset]  He  fixed,  according  to  Herodotus,  a  term  of 
sixty  days  for  his  abaenoe,  on  the  expiration  of  which  the  guardians  of 
ihe  bridge  might  depart 

t  Prmcipes.]  The  tyrants  or  sovereigns  of  the  Greek  cities,  who 
held  their  pow^r  under  the  protection  of  Darius. 

:t  Se  opi'Tesso.]  If  he  should  be  crushed,  and  the  Persian  empire 
consequeuily  overthrown,  they  would  be  left  without  a  protector. 
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if  he  were  cut  off,  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  governments, 
and  suffer  punishment  at  the  hands  of  their  subjects  ;*  and  that 
he  himself,  therefore,  was  so  far  from  agreeing  in  opinion  with, 
the  rest,  that  he  thought  nothing  more  advantageous  for  them 
than  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians  should  be  upheld." 
As  most  went  over  to  this  opinion,  Miltiades,  not  doubting  that 
his  proposal,  since  so  many  were  acquainted  with  it,  would 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  quitted  the  Chersonese,  and  went 
again  to  reside  at  Athens  His  suggestion,  though  it  did  not 
take  effect,  is  yet  highly  to  be  commended,  as  he  showed  him- 
self a  greater  fnend  to  the  general  liberty  than  to  his  own 
power. 

IV.  Danus,  when  he  had  returned  from  Asia  into  Europe, 
prepared,  at  the  exhortation  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  reduce 
Greece  under  his  dominion,  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  ships,  and 
appointed  Datis  and  Artaphemes  to  the  command  of  it,  to 
whom  he  assigned  •  two  hundred  thousand  infantry  and  ten 
thousand  cavalry  ,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  his  enterprise, 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  Athenians,  because,  with  their 
aid.  the  lonians  had  stormed  Sardisf  and  put  his  garri- 
son to  death.  These  generals  of  the  king,  having  brought  up 
their  fleet  to  Euboea,  soon  took  Eretria,  carried  off  all  the 
citizens  of  the  place.J  and  sent  them  into  Asia  to  the  king. 
They  then  went  to  Attica,  and  drew  up  their  forces  in  the 
'  plain  of  Marathon,  which  is  distant  from  the  city  of  Athens 
about  ten  miles.  The  Athenians,  though  alarmed  at  this 
sudden  descent,  so  near  and  so  menacing,  sought  assistance 
nowhere  but  from  the  Spartans,  and  despatched  Phidippides, 
a  courier  of  the  class  called  hetnerodromoi,^  to  Lacedaemon,  to 
acquaint  them  how  speedy  assistance  they  needed      .At  home, 

*  Cwibiis  suia  pcenas  datv/tos.]  They  would  be  called  to  account  for 
havang  made  themsejves  tyrants. 

t  The  lonians  had  rebelled  against  Persia,  to  which  they  had  been 
Bubject,  and,  with  some  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  had  burned  Sardia. 
This  is  alleged  among  the  frivolous  reasons  for  the  Persian  war.  Seo 
Herod,  v.  101—105;  Perizon.  ad  JSlian.  V.  H.  xii.  53;  Fabric,  ad 
Oros.  ii.  8  ;  and.Plut,  Vit.  Aristid. — .Van  Siaveren. 

*  Omnes  ejus  gentis  cives]  That  is,  aU  the  people  of  Eretria  in 
Eubcea.  They  were  carried  to  Susa,  and  treated  kindly  by  Darius^ 
See  Herod  vi.  119. 

§  'H/iipoSpofioi,  "  day  couriers,"  who  could  run  a  great  distance  in  a 
day.    Jngens  die  uno  cv/rsu  emeticntes  spatiwn.    Liv.  xzxL  24. 
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TOeanwhile,  they  appointed  ten  captains  to  command  the  army, 
and  among  them  Miltiades. 

Among  these  captains  there  was  a  great  discussion,  whether 
they  should  defend  themselves  within  the  walls,  or  march  out 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  decide  the  contest  in  the  field  Mil- 
tiades was  the  only  one  extremely  urgent  that  a  camp  should 
be  formed  as  soon  as  possible;  "for,"  he  said,  "if  that  were 
done,  not  only  would  courage  be  added  to  their  countrymen, 
when  they  saw  that  there  was  no  distrust  of  their  valour,  but 
the  enemy,  from  the  same  cause,  would  be  less  bold,  if  they 
saw  that  tlie  Athenians  would  venture  to  oppose  them  with  so 
small  a  force." 

V.  In  this  crisis  no  state  gave  assistance  to  the  Athenians, 
except  that  of  Plataea,  which  sent  them  a  thousand  men.  On 
the  arrival  of  these,  the  number  of  ten  thousand  armed  men 
was  made  up  ;  a  band  which  was  animated  with  an  extraor- 
dinary ardour  to  fight.  Hence  it  happened  that  Miltiades  had 
more  influence  than  his  colleagues,  for  the  Athenians,  incited 
by  his  authority,  led  out  their  forces  from  the  city,  and  pitched 
their  camp  in  an  ehgible  place.  The  next  day,  having  set 
themselves  in  array  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  opposite  the  enemy, 
they  engaged  in  battle  with  a  novel  stratagem,  and  with  the 
utrnost  impetuosity.  For  trees  had  been  strewed  in  many 
directions,  with  this  intention,  that,  while  they  themselves 
were  covered  ^by  the  high  hills,*  the  enemy's  cavalry  might  be 
impeded  by  the  spread  of  trees,  so  that  they  might  not  be  sur- 
rounded by  numbers.  Datis,  though  he  saw  that  the  ground 
was  unfavourable  for  his  men,  yet,  depending  on  the  number 
of  his  force,  was  desirous  to  engage,  and  the  rather,  because 
he  thought  it  of  advantage  to  fight  before  the  Spartans  came 
to  the  enemy's  assistance.  He  led  into  the  field,  therefore,  a 
hundred  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  and  proceeded 
to  battle.  In  the  encounter  the  Athenians,  through  their 
valom%  had  so  much  the  ach'antage,  that  they  routed  ten  times 
the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  threw  them  into  such  a  conster- 
nation, that  the  Persians  betook  themselves,  not  to  their  camp, 
but  to  their  ships.  Than  this  battle  there  has  hitherto  been 
none  .more  glorious  ;  for  never  did  so  small  a  band  overthrow 
so  numerous  a  host. 

*  The  text  is  here  in   an    unsatisfactory  state,  as  all  the  critics 
remark,  but  I  have  given  what  is  evidently  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
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VI.  For  this  victory  it  -does  not  seem  improper  to  state 
what  reward  was  conferred  on  Miltiades,  that  it  may  be  the 
more  easily  undierstood  that  the  nature  of  all  states  is  the 
same ;  for  a^  honours  among  our  own  people  were  once  few 
and  inexpensive,  and  for  that  reason  highly  prized,  but  ?re 
now  costly  and  common,  so  we  find  that  it  formerly  was 
among  the  Athenians.  For  to  this  lery  Miltiades.  who  had 
saved  Athens  and  the  whole  of  Greece,  such  hoBOur  only 
was  granted,  that  when  the  battle  of  Marathon  wasrpamted  in 
the  portipo  c«dled  PceciU*  his  figure  was  placed  first  in  the 
number  of  the  ten  commanders,  and  be  was- represented  as  en- 
couraging his  men,  and  commencing  the  -battle.  The'csame 
people,  alter  they  acquired  greater  power,  and  were  corrupted 
by  the  largesses  of  their  rulers,  decreed  three  hundrfed  statues 
to  Demetrius  Phalereils. 

VII.  After  this  battle  the  Athenians  gave  Miltiade*  a  fleet 
of  seventy  ships,  that  be  might  make  war  on  the  islands  that 
had  assisted  the  barbarians.  In  the  discharge  of  this  com- 
mission he  obliged  most  of  them  to  return  to  their  duty  jf 
some  he  took  by  assault.  Being  unable  to  gain  over  by  per- 
suasion one  of  their  number,  the  island  of  -Paios,  which  was 
vain  of  its  strength,  he  drew  his  troops  out  of  his  ships, 
invested  the  town.J  and  cut  ofiF  all  their  supplies,  soon  after, 
he  erected  his  vinecs^  and  tortoises,  and  came  close  up  to  the 
walls.  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  the  town,  a  grove 
on  the  main  land,  which  was  some  distance  off,  but  visible 
from  the  island,  was  set  on  fire,  by  I  know  not  what  accident, 
in  the  night ;  and  when  the  flame  of  it  was  seen  by  the  towns- 
men and  besiegers,  it  was  imagined  by  both  thjat  it  was  a 
signal  given  by  the  men  of  the  king's  fleet ;  whence  it  hap- 
pened that  both  the  Parians  were  deterred  ||  from  surrendering. 
and  Miltiades,  fearing  that  the  royal  fleet  was  approaching, 

"  doiclXir  2roa,  "the  painted  portico,"  as  being  adorned  path 
pictures  on  subjecta  from  Athenian  hiatory. 

*  Ad  officiwn  nedfre.]  To  aubmit  again  to  the  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians. 

t  Urbetn  ]  The  chi«f  towo  of  the  island,  bearing  the  Bame  name 
f.ith  it.  ^ 

^  See  on  Sail.  Jug,  c  S7  The  t^udinet  were  similar  m  cdnatruction 
and  use  to  tbe  t-twcc 

II  Detervprertxur  ]  Tbey  feared  *h^  vengeance  of  the  Persians  if  the^ 
•ybooitted  to  Miltiades. 
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set  fire  to  the  works  which  he  had  erected,  and  returned  to 
Athens  with  the  same  number  of  ships  with  which  he  had  set 
out,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  his  count lymen  He  was  in 
consequence  accused  of  treason,  on  the  allegation,  that  *'  when 
he  might  have  taken  Paros,  he  desisted  from  the  siege, 
without  effecting  anything,  through  being  bribed  by  the  king 
of  Persia."  He  was  at  this  time  ill  of  the  wounds  which  he 
had  received  in  besieging  the  town,  and.  as  he  could  not  plead 
for  himself,  his  brother  Tisagoras  spoke  for  him.  The  cause 
being  heard,  he  was  not  condemned  to  death,  but  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  which  was  fixed  at  fifty  talents,  a  sum  equivalent 
to  that  which  had  been  spent  on  the  fleet.*  As  he  could  not 
pay  this  money,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  (here  ended 
his  life. 

VIII  Although  he  was  brought  to  tnal  on  the  charge 
relating  to  Paros,  yet  there  was  another  cause  for  his  con- 
demnation ;  for  the  Athenians,  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  o» 
Pisistratus,  which  had  occurred  a  few  years  before,  looked  with 
dread  on  the  aggrandizement  of  any  one  of  their  citizens. 
Miltiades  having  been  much  engaged  in  military  and  civil  of- 
fices, was  not  thought  likely  to  bo  contented  in  a  private  station, 
especially  as  he  might  seem  to  be  drawn  by  the  force  of  habit 
to  long  for  power ;  for  he  had  held  uninterrupted  sovereignty 
in  the  Chersonesus  during  all  the  years  tliat  he  had  dwelt 
there,  and  had  been  called  a  tyrant,  tiiough  a  just  one ;  for  he 
had  not  acquired  his  power  by  violence,  but  by  the  consent  of 
his  countrymen,  and  had  maintained  his  authority  by  the 
uprightness  of  his  conduct.  But  all  are  esteemed  and  called 
tyrants,  who  become  posseted  of  permanent  power  in  any 
state  which  had  previously  enjoyed  Uberty.  In  Miltiades, 
however,  there  was  both  the  greatest  philanthropy  and  a  won- 
derful affability,  so  that  there  was  no  person  so  humble  as  not 
to  have  free  access  to  him ;  he  had  also  the  greatest  influence 
among  all  the  states  of  Greece,  with  a  noble  name,  and  repu- 
tation for  military  achievements.  The  people,  looking  to  these 
circumstances,  chose  rather  that  he  should  suffer,  though  inno- 
cent, than  that  they  should  continue  longer  in  fear  of  him 
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IL  THEMISTOCLES 


Youth  of  Themistocles ;  he  is  disinherited  by  his  father,  I. — Hi? 
eminence  in  the  Corcyrsean  and  Persian  wars,  II. — Battle  of 
Artemisium,  III. — His  stratagem  against  Xerxes  at  Salamis,  IV. — 
Causes  Xerxes  to  quit  Greece,  V. — Builds  the  walls  of  Athens, 
deceiving  the  Lacedaemonians,  VL  VII. — Is  ostracised,- and  seeks 
refuge  in  various  places,  VIIL— His  letter  to  Artaxerxes,  and 
reception  by  him  ;  dies  at  Magnesia,  IX. 

1.  Themistocles  was  the  son  of  Neocles,  an  Athenian. 
The  vices  of  his  early  youth  were  compensated  by  great  vir- 
tues, so  that  no  one  is  thought  superior,  and  few  are  considered 
equal  to  him. 

But  we  must  begin  from  the  beginning.  His  father 
Neocles  was  of  a  good  family,  and  married  a  native  of 
Achamse,*  of  whom  Themistocles  was  the  son.  Falling  under 
the  displeasure  of  his  parents,  because  he  lived  too  freely,  and 
took  no  care  of  his  property,  he  was  disinherited  by  his  father. 
This  disgrace,  however,  did  not  dishearten  him,  but  incited 
him  to  exeition,  for  being  aware  that  it  could  not  be  ob- 
hterated  without  the  utmost  efforts  on  his  part,  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  aJEFairs  of  state,  studying  diligently  to  benefit 
his  friends  as  well  as  his  own  reputation.  He  was  much 
engaged  in  private  causes,  and  appeared  often  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people ;  no  matter  of  importance  was  managed 
without  him ;  he  quickly  discovered  what  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  and  readily  explained  it  in  his  speeches  Nor  was  he 
less  ready  in  managing  business  than  iu  devising  plans  for  it, 
for,  as  Thucydides  says,  he  formed  a  most  accurate  judgment 
of  present  affairs,  and  the  shrewdest  conjectures  as  to  the 
future     Hence  it  happened  that  he  soon  became  distinguished 

Acharnanam,  civem.]  This  is  the  reading  of  most,  if  not  all.  of  the 
MSS.,  and  Bos  retains  it.  *'  Aldus,"  says  Bos,  "  was  the  first,  I  think, 
to  change  Acharnanam  into  Halicarnassiam,  from  having  read  in 
Plutarch  that  Neanthes  said  Halicarnassus  in  Caria  was  the  birth-place 
of  Themistocles's  mother.  For  my  part,  I  am  unwilling  to  give  up 
the  old  reading,  especially  as  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  on  the 
point  among  writers  "  Some  make  Themistocles  the  son  of  a  Thracian 
woman,  and  called  her  Abrotonus,  some  of  a  Carian,  and  called  her 
Kuterpe.  See  Plutarch-  Themist.  inii.  and  Athenceus,  xiii.  5.  AcharnsB 
was  a  borough  of  Attica  Plutarch,  however,  asserts  that  Themistocles 
was  not  of  pure  Attic  blood  on  the  mothers  side.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing either  in  him  or  Atl\eniaBU8  to  support  the  reading  Ackai~nanam.. 
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11.  His  first  step  in  the  managemeot  of  public  affairs  w&s 
in  the  Corcyrsean  war*  Being  chosen  commandei  by  the 
people  to  conduct  it,  he  increased  the  confidence  of  the 
citizens,  not  ority  as  to  the  struggle  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, but  for  time  to  come-  As  the  pubhc  money,  which 
came  in  from  the  mines,  was  annually  wasted  by  the  pro- 
fusion t  of  the  magistrates,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  that  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  ships  should  be  built  with  that  money. 
This  being  soon  constructed,  he  first  reduced  the  Corcyraeans, 
and  then,  by  vigorously  pursuing  the  pirates,  rendered  the 
sea  secure,  j  In  acting  thus,  he  both  supplied  the  Athenians 
with  wealth,  and  made  them  extremely  skilful  in  naval  war- 
fare. How  much  this  contributed  to  the  safety  of  Greece  in 
general,  was  discovered  in  the  Persian  war.  when  Xerxes 
assailed  the  whole  of  Europe  by  sea  and  land,  with  such  a 
force  as  no  man  ever  had.  before  or  since .  for  his  fieet  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  ships  of  war.  on  which  two  thousand 
transport  vessels  attended,  and  his  land  force  was  seven 
hundred  thousand  foot,  and  four  hundred  thousand  horse. 

When  the  news  of  his  approach  -was  spread  through  Greece, 
and  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  were 
said  to  be  the  chief  objects  of  his  attack,  they  sent  to  Delphi  to 
ask  what  they  should  do  in  their  present  circutjistances.  As 
soon  as  they  put  the  question,  the  Pythian  priestess  replied  that 
"  they  must  defend  themselves  with  wooden  walls."  As  no 
one  underetood  to  what  this  answer  tended,  Themistocles 
suggested  that  it  was  Apollo's  recommendation  that  they 
should  put  themselves  and  their  property  on  board  their  ships, 
for  that  such  were  the  wooden  walls  intended  by  the  god-    This 

•  BcUo  Corcyrao.]  Rather  Mgiiuetico,  in  the  war  jvitb  ./Egina,  as 
Lambinus  and  other  commentators  have  observed ;  for  that  war 
happened  about  the  time  to  which  allusion  is  here  made.  See  Herod, 
vii.  144,  and  Plutarch.  Them  c.  4  But  of  a  war  with  Corcyra  neither 
Herodotus  nor  Thucydidea ■makes  any  mention  ,  a  dispute  between  the 
Corcyraeans  and  Corinthians  is  noticed  by  Plutarch,  Them.  c.  24,  which 
Themistocles,  as  arbiter,  is  sai<i  to  have  settled  The  passage  is  there- 
fore corrupt,  perhaps  from  an  erro&of  /Emilius  Probus,  or  perhaps 
Nepos  himself  made  a  piistake  as  to  tTae  name  of  the  wax.— Fischer. 

+  Largitione.]  The  money  was  divided,  if  we  listen  to  Herodotus, 
vi.  46,  47;  vii,  144,  among  the  whole  people,  ten  drachr^ae  to  every 
pei'son  of  full-grown  age. — Bos.  But' the  division  of  i%  vvas  the  act  of 
the  people  themselves,  though  it  might  b«  promoted  by  |b©  influencft 
of  some  of  the  leading  men.  ' 
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plan  being  appiroved,  they  added  to  their  former  vessels  as 
many  more  with  three  banks  of  oars,  and  carried  off  all  their 
goods  that  could  be  moved,  partly  to  Salamis  and  partly  to 
Trcezen.  The  citadel,  and  sacred  things,  they  committed  to 
the  priests,  and  a  few  old  men.  to  be  taken  care  of;  the  rest 
of  the  town  they  abandoned. 

III.  This  measure  of  Themistocles  was  onsatisfactoiy  to 
most  of  the  states,  and  they  preferred  to  fight  on  land.  A 
select  force  was  accordingly  sent  with  Leonidas,  king  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  secure  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  pre 
vent  the  barbarians  from  advancing  further.  This  body  could 
not  withstand  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  were  all  slain  on 
the  spot  But  the  combined  fleet  of  Greece,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  ships,  of  which  two  hundred  <  belonged  to  the 
Athenians,  engaged  the  king's  fleet  for  the  first  time  at 
Artemisium,  between  Eubcea  and  the  main  land:  for  Themis- 
tocles  had  betaken  himself  to  the  straits,  that  he  might  not  be 
surrounded  by  numbers.  Though  they  came  off  here  with 
success  equally  balanced,  yet  they  did  not  dare  to  remain 
in  the  same  place,  because  there  was  apprehension,  lest,  if 
part  of  the  enemy's  fleet  should  get  round  Euboea,  they  should 
be  assailed  by  danger  on  both  sides.  Hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  they  left  Artemisium,  and  drew  up  their  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Salamis,  over  against  Athens. 

IV.  Xerxes,  having  forced  a  passage  thi'ough  Thermopylae 
marched  at  once  to  the  city,  and  as  none  defended  it,  destroyed 
it  by  fire,  putting  to  death  the  priests  that  he  found  in  the 
citadel.  As  those  on  board  the  fleet,  darmed  at  the  report,  of 
this  catastrophe,  did  not  dare  to  remain  where  they  were,  and 
most  of  them  gave  their  opinion  that  they  should  return  to 
their  respective  homes,  and  defend  themselves  within  thfiu 
walls,  Themistocles  alone  opposed  it.  saying  that  united  they 
would  be  a  match  for  the  enemy,  but  declaring  that  if 
they  separated  they  would  be  destroyed  That  this  would  be 
the  case  he  assured  Eurybiades,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  then  held  the  chief  command,  but  making  les^  impression 
on  him  than  he  wished,  he  sent  one  of  his  slaves,  the  most 
trustworthy  that  he  had,  to  'Xerxes  in  the  night,  to  teU  him 
in  his  own  precise  words,  that "  his  enemies  were  retreatiug.  apd 
that,  if  they  should  make  off,  he  would  require  more  labour 
and  longer  time  to  finish  the  war,  as  he  would  have  to  pursue 
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those  singly,  whom,  if  he  attacked  them  immediately,  he  might 
destroy  in  a  body  and  at  once."  The  object  of  this  communi- 
cation was.  that  all  the  Greeks  should  be  forced  to  fight  even 
against  their  will.  The  barbarian,  receiving  this  intimation, 
and  not  suspecting  any  guile  to  be  hidden  under  it,  engaged, 
the  day  after,  in  a  place  most  unfavourable  for  himself,  and 
most  advantageous  for  the  enemy,  the  strait  being  so  confined* 
that  the  body  of  his  fleet  could  not  be  brought  into  action. 
He  was  defeated  in  conseqijence  rather  by  the  stratagem  of 
Themistocles  than  by  the  arras  of  Greece. 

V  Thouga  Xerxes  had  thus  mismanaged  his  afiairs,  he  had 
yet  so  vast  a  force  left,  that  even  with  this  he  might  have 
overpowered  his  enemies.  But  in  the  meanwhile t  be  was 
driven  from  his  position  by  the  same  leader.  For  Themis- 
tocles, fearing  that  he  would  persist  in  protracting  the  contest, 
sent  him  notice  that  it  was  in  contemplation  that  the  bridge, 
which  he  had  made  over  the  Hellespont,  should  he  broken  up, 
and  that  he  should  thus  be  prevented  from  returning  into 
Asia ;  and  be  convinced  him  that  such  was  the  fact.  In 
consequence  Xerxes  returned  into  Asia  in  less  than  thirty  days, 
by  the  same  way  by  which  he  had  spent  six  months  in  coming, 
and  considered  himself  not  conquered,  but  saved,  by  Themis- 
tocles. Thus  Greece  was  delivered  by  the  policy  of  one  man, 
and  Asia  succumbed  to  Europe.  This  is  a  second  victory 
that  may  be  compared  with  the  triumph  at  Marathon ;  for  the 
greatest  fleet  in  the  memory  of  man  was  conquered  in  like 
manner  X  at  Salamis  by  a  small  number  of  ships 

VT.  Themistocles  was  great  in  this  war,  and  was  not  less 
distinguished  in  peace ;  for  as  the  Athenians  used  the  har- 
bour of  Phalerum,  which  was  neither  large  nor.  convenient, 
the  triple  port  of  the  Pir«eus§  was  constructed  by  his  advice, 
and  enclosed  with  walls,  so  that  it  equalled  the  city  in  mag- 
nificence, and  excelled  it  in  utility.     He  also  rebuilt  the  walls 

•  Aded  anffusto  mart.]  It  was  in  the  strait  between  the  island  of 
Salamis  and  the  temple  of  Hercules,  on  the  coast  of  Attica. — Bos. 

t  Interim.]  The  MSS.  and  editions  are  divided  between  interim  and 
iterum.     Bos  prefers  the  former ;  Van  Staveren  the  latter. 

X  Pari  modo.]  Under  the  same  circumstances  as  at  Marathon^  a 
greater  force  being  defeated  by  a  smaller. 

§  Triplex  Pirceei  portua.]  It  is  acutely  sTiown  by  Bos  that  the 
Pirseeus  was  called  triple  from  its  containing  three  stations  or  baaiiis, 
CaotharoB,  ApbroUsion,  and  Zea. 
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of  Athens  at  liis  own  individual  risk  :  for  the  Lacedaemonians, 
having  found  a  fair  pretext,  in  consequence  of  the  inroads  of 
the  barbarians,  for  saying  that  no  walled  town  should  be  kept 
up  without  the  Peloponnesus,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  fortified  places  of  which  the  enemy  might  take  possession, 
attempted  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  building  them. 
This  attempt  had  a  far  dififerent  object  from  that  which  they 
wi&hed  to  be  apparent ;  for  the  Athenians,  by  their  two 
victories  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  had  gained  so  much 
renown  among  all  people,  that  the  Lacedaemoniaiis  became 
aware  that  they  should  have  a  struggle  with  them  for  the 
supremacy.  They  therefore  wished  -tiie  Athenians  to  be  as 
weak  as  possible. 

After  they  heard,  however,  that  the  erection  of  the  wall  was 
begun,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  prevent  it  from 
being  continued.  While  the  ambassadors  were  present,  they 
desisted,  and  said  that  they  would  send  an  embassy  to  them 
respecting  the  matter.  This  embassy  Themistocles  undertook, 
and  set  out  firet-by  himself,  desiring  that  the  rest  of  the 
ambassadors  shoXild  follow  when  the  height  of  the  wall  should 
seem  suflficiently  advanced";  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  all 
the  people,  slaves  as  well  as  freemen,  should  carry  on  the  work, 
sparing  no  place,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  public  or  private, 
but  collecting  from  all  quarters  whatever  they  thought  suitable 
for  building.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  walls  of  the 
Athenians  were  constmcted  of  materials  from  temples  and 
tombs. 

VII.  Themistocles,  when  he  arrived  at  Lacedaemon,  would 
not  go  to  the  authorities  at. once,  but  endeavoured  to  make  as 
much  delay  as  possible,  alleging,  as  a  reason,  that  he  was 
waiting  for  his  colleagues.  Wliile  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
complaining  that  the  work  was  nevertheless  continued,  and 
that  he  was  trying  to  deceive  them  in  the  matter,  the  rest  of 
the  ambassadors  in  the  meantime  arrived;  and,  as  he  learned 
from  them  that  but  little  of  the  wall  remained  to  be  done,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Lacedaemonian  Ephori,  in  whom  the  supreme 
power-  was  vested,  and  assured  them  positively  that  "  false 
accounts  had  been  given  them,"  adding  "that  it  would  be  proper 
for  them  to  send  persons  of  character  and  respectability,  in 
whom  trust  might  be  placed,  to  inquire  into  the  afifair ;  and 
that  in  the  meantime  they  might  detain  himself  as  a  hostage. 
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His  suggestion  «ras  complied  with,  and  three  deputies,  men 
who  had  filled  the  highest  offices,  were  despatched  to  Athens, 
When  Thomistocles  thought  that  they  had  reached  the  city, 
he  went  to  the  Ephori  and  senate  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
boldly  stated  that  "  the  Athenians,  by  his  advice,  had  enclosed 
their  public  gods,  and  their  national  and  household  gods.*  with 
walls,  that  they  might  more  easily  defend  them  from  the  enemy, 
a  step  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  by  the  common  law  of 
Rations ;  nor  had  they,  in  acting  thus,  done  what  was  useless  to 
Greece ;  for  their  city  stood  as  a  bulwark  against  the  barbarians, 
at  which  the  king's  fleets  had  already  twice  suffered  shipwreck; 
and  that  the  Lacedaemonians  acted  unreasonably  and  unjustly, 
fn  regarding  rather  vvhat  was  conducive  to  their  own  dominion, 
than»what  wpuld  be  of  advantage  to  the  whole  of  Greece. 
If.  therefore,  they  wished  to  receive  back  the  deputies  whom 
they  had  sent  to  Athens,  they  must  permit  him  to  return ; 
otherwise  they  would  never  receive  them  into  their  country 
again." 

Vin.  Yet  he  did  not  escape  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his  own 
countrymen  ;  for  being  expelled  from  the  city  by  the  ostracism, 
through  the  same  apprehension  from  which  Miltiades  had 
been  condemned,  he  went  to  dwell  at  Argos.  While  he  was 
living  there  in  great  honour,  on  account  of  his  many  excellent 
qualities,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent,  ambassadors  to  Athens  to 
accuse  him  in  his  absence  of  having  made  a  league  with  the 
king  of  Persia  to  subjugate  Greece-  On  this  charge  he  was 
condemned,  while  absent,  of  treason  to  his  country.  As  soon 
as  he  heard  of  this  sentence,  he  removed,  as  he  did  not  think 
himself  safe  at  Argoa,  to  Corcyra.  But  perceiving  that  the 
leading  men  of  that  state  were  afiraid  lest  the  Lacedeemo 
nians  and  Athenians  should  declare  war  against  them  on  his 
account,  he  fled  to  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossi,  with  whom 
he  had  had  a  great  friendship.  +  Having  arrived  here*  and 
the  Icing  being  absent  at  the  time,  he,  in  order  that  he  might 
secure  himself,  if  received,  with  the  stronger  safeguard  of 

•  By  public  gods,  deos  pMicos,  are  meant  the  deities  worshipped 
throughout  all  the  etatea  of  Greece,  as  Jupiter,  Mercury,  &c. ;  by 
national  gods,  patrios,  such  as  were  peculiar  to  Attica  itself. 

t  Hospitium.]  A  mutual  agreement  to  receive  one  another  as  guests. 
But  according  to  Thucydides,  i.   136,   there  was  no  such   relation 
.existing  between  them,  for  he  speaks  of  Admetus  as  ovra  avrif  ai 
iKov. 
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religion,  took  up  the  king's  little  daughter,  and  radtTwith  her 
into  a  certain  temple,  which  was  regarded  with  the  utmost 
veneration,  and  from  which  he  did  not  come  out  till  the  king 
haying  give;i  him  his  right  hand,  took  him  under  his  protec- 
tioa:  an  engagement  which  he  strictly  observed.  For  when  his 
surrender  was  publicly  demanded  by  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
dtemonians,  he  did  not  betray  his  dependant,  but  warned  him' 
to  consult  for  his  safety,  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  live 
in  security  in  a  place  so  near  to  Greece.  He  in  consequence 
caused  him'  to  be  conducted  to  Pydna,  appointing  him  a 
sufficient  guard.  Here  he  went  on  board  a  ship,  to  all  the 
sailors  in  which  he  was  personally  unknown.  The  vessel 
being  driven  by  a  violent  storm  towards  Naxos,  where  the 
army  of  the  Athenians  then  lay,  Themistocles  felt  assured 
'that,  if  he  put  in  there,  he  must  lose  his  life.  Being  thus 
compelled-by  necessity,  he  disclosed  id  the  captain  of  the  ship 
who  he  was,  promising  him  a  large  reward  if  he  would  save 
him.  The  captain,  moved  with  concern  for  so  illustrious  a 
man,  kept  the  ship  at  anchor  in  the  open  sea,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  island,  for  a  day  .and  ,a  night,  allowing  no 
person  to  quit  it.  Thence  he  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
set  Themistocles  on  shore,  who  afterwards  liberally  rewarded 
him  for  his  services. 

.  IX.  I  know  most  historians  have  related  that  Themistocles 
went  over  into  Asia  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  but  I  give  credence 
to  Thucydides  in  preference  to  others,  because  he,  of  all  who 
have  left  records  of  that  period,  was  nearest  in  point  of  time 
to  Themistocles,  and  was*  of  the  same  city.  Thucydides  sayj» 
that  he  went  to  Artaxerxes,  and  sent  him  a  letter  in  these 
words :  "  I,  Themistocles,  am  come  to  you,  a  man,  who,  of 
all  the  Greeks,  brought  most  evil  upon  your  house,  when 
1  was  obUged  to  war  against  your  father,  and  to  defend  my 
own  country.  I  also  did  your  father  still  greater  service, 
after  I  myself  was  in  safety,  and  he  began  to  be  in  danger 
for  when  he  wished,  after  the  battle  fought  at  Salamis,  to 
return  into  Asia,  I  informed  him  by  letter  that  it  was  in  con 
templation  that  the  bridge,  which  he  had  constructed  over  the 
Hellespont,  should  be  broken  up,  and  that  he  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  ;  by  which  information  he  was  rescued 
from  danger.  But  now,  pursued  by  all  Greece,  I,  have  fled  to 
vdu,  soliciting  your  favour,  and  if  I  shall  obtain  it,  you  will 
Y 
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find  me  no  less  deserving  as  a  friend  than  your  father  found 
me  resolute  as  an  enemy.  I  make  this  request,  however,  that 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  on  which  I  wish  to  discourse  witli 
you,  you  would  grant  me  a  year's  delay,  and  when  that  timo 
is  past,  permit  me  to  approach  you." 

X.  The  king,  admiring  his  greatness  of  mind,  and  wishing 
to  have  such  a  man  attached  to  him,  granted  his  request. 
Themistocles  devoted  all  that  time  to  the  writings  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Persians,  in  which  he  acquired  such  knowledge, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  before  the  king  with  much  more 
propriety*  than  those  could  who  were  bom  in  Persia.  After  he 
had  made  the  king  many  promises,  and  what  was  most  agree- 
able of  them  all.  that  if  he  would  follow  his  advice,  he  might 
conquer  Greece  in  war.  he  was  honoured  with  rich  presents  by 
Artaxerxes,  and  returning  into  Asia  Minor,  fixed  his  habita- 
tion at  Magnesia.  For  the  king  had  bestowed  upon  him  this 
city,  expressing  himself  in  these  words,  that  "it  was  to 
supply  him  with  bread;"  (from  the  land  about  this' place  fifty 
talents  came  into  him  annually ;)  and  he  had  also  given  him 
Lampsacus,  "  whence  he  might  get  his  wine,"  and  Myus, 
"from  which  he  might  have  meats  for  his  table." f 

Two  memorials  of  Themistocles  have  remained  to  our  times ; 
his  sepulchre  near  the  city,t  in  which  he  was  buried,  and  his 
statues  in  the  forum  of  Magnesia.  Concerning  his  death 
various  accounts  have  been  given  by  several  writers ;  we 
prefer,  to  all  others,  the  authority  of  Thucydides,  who  says 
that  he  died  of  some  disease  at  Magnesia,  though  he  admits 
that  there  was  a  report  that  he  voluntarily  took  poison,  because 
he  despaired  of  being  able  to  perform  what  he  had  promised 
the  king  about  subjugating  Greece.  Thucydides  has  also 
recorded  that  his  bones  were  buried  by  his  friends  in  Attica 
privately,  it  not  being  permitted  by  law  to  bury  them,  as  he 
had  been  pronounced  guilty  of  treason. 

•  MvUo  commodius.]  This  seems  impossible.  He  might  have  better 
matter  to  produce,  but  snrely  not  better  language. 

t  Opsonium.]  The  wurd  signifies  all  that  was  eaten  with  bread ;  all 
kinds  of  food  besides  bread. 

i  Pivpe  oppidum.]  That  is,  near  the  city  of  Athens,  where  we  learn 
from  Pausanias  that  the  tomb  of  Themistocles  was  to  be  seen  in  his 
time,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus. — Bos. 
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III.  ARISTIDES. 


Aristides  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Themistocles  j  is  banished,  1. 
— After  his  recal,  commauds  agaiust  Mardonius ;  increases  the 
popularity  of  the  Athenians,  II.— Has  the  care  of  the  treasury , 
dies  poor,  III 

I.  Aristides,  the- sod  of  Lysimachus,  a  native  of  Athens, 
was  almost  of  the  same  age  mth  Themistocles,  and  contended 
with  hin*,  in  consequence,  for  pre-eminence,  fia — they  were 
dotorminod  rivalo  ono  to  the  other;*  and  it  was  seen  in  their 
case  how  much-  eloquence  could  prevail  over  integrity ;  for 
though  Aristides  was  so  distinguished  for  uprightness  of  con 
duct.f  that  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  memory  of  man  (as- 
faf-  ai  least  as 'I  bare  heard)  who  was  called  by  the  surname  of 
Just,  yet  being  overborne  by  Themistocles  with  the  ostracism, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  banished  for  ten  years. 

Aristides.  finding  that  the  excited  multitude  could  not  be 
appeased,  and  noticing,  as-  he  yielded  to  their  violence,  a  person 
writing  that  be  ought  to  be  banished,  is  said  to  have  asked  him 
"why  he  did  so,  or  what  Aristides  had  done,  that  he  should  be 
thought  deserving  of  such  a  punishment  ?  "  The  person  writing 
rephed»  that  "  he  did  not  know  Aristides,  but  that  he  was  not 
pleased  that  he  had  laboured  to  be  called  Just,  beyond  other 
men.'* 

He  did  not  suffer  the  full  sentence  of  ten  years  appointed 
by  law,  for  when  Xerxes  jnade  a  descent  upon  Greece,  he  was 
recalled  into  his  country  by  a  decree  of  the.  people,  about  six 
years  after  he  had  been  exiled 

II.  He  was  present,  however,  m  the  sea-fight  at  Salamis. 
which. ijas  fought  before  he  was  allowed  to  return.  J      He  -was 

*  Obtrectdrwa  inter  se.]  AinroXinvffavro :  they  supported  opposite 
parties  in  the  state  So  in  the  Life  of  Epaminondas,  c;  5,  it  is  said 
that  he  had  Meneclides  for  an  obtrectator.  Such  obtrectationes  are 
called  hy  Veil  Pat  ii  43,  civUes  contentionet,  and  hy  Val.  Max.  iii  8, 
aoerrimi  siudn  in  administratione  BeipubUcce  dissidia. — Gebhard.  Plu- 
tarch says,  that  according  to  some  there  were  dissensions  between 
Aristides  and  Themistocles  from  their  earliest  years,  so  that  in  all  their 
communications,  "whether  on  graver  or  lighter  topics,  the  one  always 
opposed  the  other. — Biichner. 

]  AbftiTientid.]  That  is,  abstaining  from  the  property  of  others  > 
moderation;  disinterestednesa. 

J  Prvusquam  pcend  liberaretnr.)  Before  he  was  freed  from  the 
punishment  (of  exile). 
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jalso  commander  of  the  Athenians  at  Platteae,  in  the  battle  id 
iwhich  Mardonius  was  routed,  and  the  army  of  the  barbarians 
v/as  cut  off.  Nor  is  thoro  any  othci*  colcbratcd  -aet^f  4i»-4a 
military  affairR  reeorded^-beeides-tfae  account  of  this  comuMWad  ; 
but  of  his  justice,  equity,  and  self-control,  there  are  many  in- 
.stances.  Abova  all,  it  was  through  his  integrity,  when  lie  was 
joined  in  command  of  the  common  fleet  of  Greece  with 
Pausanias,  under  whose,  leadership  Mardonius  had  been  put  to 
flight,  that  the  supreme  authority  at  sea  was  transferred  from 
ihu  Lacedaemonians  to  the  Athenians;  for  before  that  time 
the  Lacedsemonians  had  the  command  both  by  sea  and  land. 
But  at  this  period  it  happened,  through  th&  indiscreet  conduct 
of  Pausanias.  and  the  equity  of  Aristides,  that  all  the  states 
of  Greece  attached  themselves  as  allies  to  the  Athenians,  and 
chose  them  as  their  leaders  against  the  barbarians. 

III.  *In  order  that  they  might  repel  the  barbarians  more 
easily,  if  perchance  they  should  try  to  renew  the  war,  Aristides 
was  chosen  to  settle  what  sum  of  money  each  state  should  con- 
tribute for  building  fleets  and  equipping  troops.  By  his  ap- 
[•ointment  four  liundred  and  sixty  talents  were  deposited 
annually  at  Delos,  which  they  fixed  upon  to  be  the  common 
treasury ;  but  all  this  money  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Atliens 

How  great  was  his  integrity,  there  is  no  more  certain  proof, 
than  that,  though  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  such  important 
affairs,  his  died  in  such  poverty  that  he  scarcely  left  money  to 
defray  the  charges  of  his  funeral.  .  Hence  it  was  that  his 
daughters  were  brought  up'  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  and 
were  married  ^ith  dowries  given  them  from  the  public  treasury 
He  died  about  four  years  after  Themistocles  was  banished  from 
Athens 

*  At  the  comtaencement  of  this  chapter  I  have  departed  from  Boe's 
text,  and  followed  that  of  FVeund  and  others,  who  make  it  begin  with 
Quos  quofacUiiU  rcpdUrent,  &c 
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^au6aDlas  at  Plataeae,  1.  —  He  takes  Byzautiuui,  and  makes  advances  to 
Xerxes,  II. —  His  conduct  abroad;  his  imprisonment,  III. — He 
betrays  his  gttilt,  IV.— His  death  at  the  temple  of  Minerva,  V 

I  P.^usANiAS  the  Lacedaemonian  was  a  great  man.  but  of 
vaned  character  m  all  the  relations  of  life;  for  as  he  was 
ennobled  by  virtues,  he  was  also  obscured  by  vices  His  most 
famous  battle  was  that  at  Plataese,  for,  under  his  cojiimand 
Mardonms,  a  royal  satrap,  by  birth  a  Mede.  and  sonin-law  ta 
the  king  (a  man.  among  the  chief  of  all  the  Persians,  brave 
in  action  and  full  of  sagacity),  at  the  head  of  two  hupdred 
thousand  mfantry,  whom  he  had  chosen  man  by  man,  and 
twenty  thousand  cavalry,  was  routed  by  no  very  large  army  of 
Greeks ,  and  the  general  himself  was  slaiu  m  the  struggle. 

Elated  by  this  victory,  he  began  to  indulge  in  irregular 
proceedings,*  and  to  covet  greater  power  But  he  first  in- 
cuiTed  blame  on  this  account,  that  he  offered  at  Delphi,  out  of 
the  spoil,  a  golden  tripod  with  an  inscription  written  upon  it, 
in  which  was  this  statement,  that  "the  barbarians  had  been 
cut  off  at  Plataeas  by  his  management,  and  tliat,  on  account  of 
that  victory,  he  had  presented  this  offering  to  Apollo."  These 
lines  the  Lacedaemonians  erased,  and  wrote  nothing  but  the 
names  of  the  slates  by  whose  aid  the  Persians  had  been 
conquered 

IJ.  After  this  battle  they  sent  Pausanias  with  the  confede- 
rate fleet  to  Cyprus  and  the  Hellespont,  to  expel  the  garrisons 
of  the  barbarians  from  those  parts.  Experiencing  equal  good 
fortune  in  this  enterprise,  he  began  to  conduct  himself  still 
more  haughtily,  and  to  aim  at  still  higher  matters  ;  for  having, 
at  the  taking  of  By2antium.  captured  several  Persian  noble- 
men, and  among  them  some  relations  of  the  king,  he  sent 
them  secretly  back  to  Xerxes,  and  pretended  that  they  had 
escaped  out  of  prison.  He  sent  with  them,  also,  Gongylus  of 
Eretria,,to  carry  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  Thucydides  t 
has  recorded  that  the  following  words  were  written  "  Pausa- 
nias,  the  general  of  Sparta,  having  discovered  that  those  -vhom 

•  Flurima  miscere  ]  To  mingle,  or  t  row  into  confusion,  very  many 
tilings. 

+  Book  i.  p-  128 
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he  took  at  Byzftntium  are  your  relations*  has  sent  them  back  as 
a  gift,  and  desires,  to  be  joined  in  afl&nity  with  you.  If  there- 
fore it  seem  good  to  you,  give  him  your  daughter  in  marriage. 
Should  you  do  so,  he  engages,  with  your  aid,  to  bring  bom 
Spaita  a'nd  the  rest  of  Greece  under  your  sway.  If  you  >yish 
anything  to  be  done  with  regard  to  these  proposals,  be  careful 
to  aend  a  trustworthy  peraon  to  him,  with  whom  he  may 
confer  " 

The  king,  extremely  delighted  at  the  restoration  of  so  many 
persons  so  nearly  related  to  him,  i.mmediately  despatched 
Artabazus  with  a  letter  to  Pausanias,  in  which  he  commended 
him,  and  begged  that  he  would  spare  no  pains  to  accomplish 
what  he  promised;  if  he  effected  it,  he  should  never  meet 
with  a  refusal  bf  anything  from  him.  Pausanias,  learning 
what  the  king's  pleasure  was,  and  growing  more  eager  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  In  the  midst  of  his  proceedings,  accord- 
ingly, he  was  recalled  home,  and  being  brought  to  trial  on  a 
capital  charge,  was  acquitted  oii  it,  but  sentenced  to'  pay  a 
fine ;  for  which  reason  he  was  not  sent  back  to  the  fleet. 

Ill  Not  long  after,  however,  hq  returned  to  the  army  of 
his  own  accord,  and  there,  not  in  a  sensible,  but  in  an  insane 
manner,  let  his  views  become  known ;  for  he  laid  aside,  not 
only  the  manners  of  his  country,  but  its  fashions  and  dress. 
He  adopted  regal  splendour  and  Median  attire ;  Median  and 
Egyptian  guards  attended  him  ;  he  had  his  table  served,  after 
the  Persian  manner,  more  luxuriously  than  those  who  were 
with  him  could  endure ;  he  refused  permission  to  approach 
him  to  those  who  sought  it;  he  gave  haughty  replies  and 
severe  commands.  To  Sparta  he  would  not  return,  but  with- 
drew to  Colonse,  a  place  in  the  country  of  Troas,  where  he 
formed  designs  pernicious  both  to  his  country  and  himself. 
When  the  Lacedaemonians  knew  of  his  proceedings,  they  sent 
deputies  to  him  with  a  scytala*  on  which  it  was  written,  after 
their  fashioil,t  that  *'  if  he  did  not  return  home,  they  would 

•  Cttm  $q/tald.]  The  tcytala  waa  a- stiff,  round  which  a  slip  of  parch- 
ment being  rolled  obliquely,  the  orders  of  the  Ephori  were  written  on 
it  longitudinally,  so  that,  when  unrolled,  they  could  not  be  read  until 
the  parchment  was  again  rolled  round  a  staff  of  the  same  thicknetSi 
which  the  general  had  with  him. 

t  More  iUoy-um.  ]  That  ia,  with  extreme  brevity. 
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condemn  him  to  death."  Being  alarmed  at  this  communication^ 
but  hoping  that  he  should  be  able,  by  his  money  and  his 
influence,  to  ward  off  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  he 
returned  home.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  public  pr'son  by  the  Ephori,  for  it  is  allowable,  by 
their  laws,  for  any  one  of  the  Ephori  to  do  this  to  a  king.* 
He  however  got  himself  freed  from  confinement,  but  was  not 
cleared  from  suspicion,  for  the  belief  still  prevailed,  that  he 
had  made  a  compact  with  the  king  of  Persia. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  men  called  Helots,  of  whom  a 
great  number  till  the  lands  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  per- 
form the  duties  of  slaves  These  men  he  was  thought  to  have 
solicited,  by  holding  out  to  them  hopes  of  liberty,  to  join  him. 
But  as  there  was  no  visible  ground  for  a  charge  against  him 
on  these  pomts.  on  which  he  migjit  be  convicted,  they  did  not 
think  that  tbey  ought  to  pronounce,  concerning  so  eminent 
and  famous  a  niao,  on  suspicion  only,  but  that  they  must  wait 
till  the  affair  should  disclose  itself 

IV  In  the  meantime  a  certain  A.rgilian.  t  a  young  man 
whom,  in  his  boyhood,  Pausanias  had  loved  with  an  ardent 
affection. J  having  received  a  lettej*  from  him  for  Artabazus, 
and  conceiving  a  suspicion  that  there  was  something  written  in 
it  about  himself,  because  no  one  of  those  who  h&d  been  sent 
to  the  same  place  on.such  an  errand,  had  returned,  loosed  the 
string  of  the  letter, §  and  taking  off  the  seal,  discovered  that  if 
he  delivered  it  he  would  lose  his  hfe.  In  the  letter  were  also 
some  particulars  respecting  matters  that  had  been  arranged 
between  the  king  and  Pausanias  This  letter  he  delivered  to 
the  Ephcri  The  cautious  prudence  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
on  this  occasion,  is  not  to  be  passed  without  notice ;  for  they 
were  not  induced,  even  by  this  man's  information,  to  seize 
Pausaniai-,  nor  did  they  think  that  violent  measures  should  be 
adopted,  until  he  gave  proof  of  his  own  guilt 

•  Reffi.]  Pausaniau  wad  not  actually  a  king,  but  guardian  to  the 
young  prince  Pleistarchua,  the  eon  of  Leonidas.    Thucyd.  i.  132. 

t  Argilius.]  A  native  of  Argilus,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the  Strrmonic 
Gulf. 

I  Aniore  venereo]  See  the  note  on  amcuorea  in  the  preface. 

§  Vincvla  epistola  laxavii.]  Letters  were  tied  round  with  a  Btrtng, 
wmcb  was  sealed,  probably,  over  the  knot  The  Ai-gilian,  according 
to  Nepos,  contrived  to  take  off  the  string  without  breaking  the  eeal,  so 
that  h?  inight  readily  replace  it.    » 
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They  accordingly  directed  the  informer  what  they"vnshe3 
to  have  done  At  Taenarus  there  is  a  temple  of  Neptune. 
which  the  Greeks  account  it  a  heinous  crime  to  profane.  To 
this  temple  the  informer  fled,  and  sat  down  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar.  Close  to  the  building,  they  made  a  recess  under 
ground,  from  which,  if  any  one  held  communication  with  the 
Argilian,  he  might  be  overheard ;  and  into  this  place  some  of 
the  Ephori  went  down.  Pausanias,  when  he  heard  that  the 
Argilian  had  fled  to  the  altar,  came  thither  in  great  trepida- 
tion, and  seemg  him  sitting  as  a  suppliant  at  the  altar  of  the 
divinity,  he  inquired  of  him  what  was  the  cause  of  so  sudden  a 
proceeding.  The  Argilian  then  informed  him  what  he  had 
learned  from  the  letter,  and  Pausanias,  being  so  much  the  more 
agitated,  began  to  entreat  him  "  not  to  make  any  discovery,  or 
to  betray  him  who  deserved  great  good  at  his  hands , "  adding 
that,  "  if  he  would  but  grant  him  this  favour,  and  assist  him 
when  involved  in  such  perplexities,  it  should  be  of  great 
advantage  to  him 

V.  The  Ephori,  hearing  these  particulars,  thought  it  better 
that  he  should  be  apprehended  in  the  city.  After  they  had 
set  out  thither,  and  Pausanias,  having,  as  he  thought,  pacified 
the  Argjjiao,  was  also  returning  to  Lacedsemon,  he  understood 
(just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  made  prisoner)  by  a 
look  from  one  of  the  Ephon  who  wished  to  warn  him,  that 
some  secret  mischief  was  intended  against  him.  He  accord- 
ingly fled  for  refuge,  a  few  steps  before  those  who  pursued 
him,  into  the  temple  of  Minerva,  which  is  called  Chalcioecos. * 
That  he  might  not  escape  from  thence,  the  Ephori  immediately 
blocked  up  the  folding-doors  of  the  temple,  and  pulled  off  the 
roof,  that  he  might  more  readily  die  in  the  open  air  It  is 
said  that  the  mother  of  Pausanias  was  then  living,  and  that, 
though  very  aged,  she  was  among  the  first  to  bring  a  stoue, 
when  she  heard  of  her  son's  guilt,  to  the  door  of  the  temple, 
m  order  to  shut  him  in.  Thus  Pausanias  tarnished  his  great 
glory  in  war  by  a  dishonourable  death. 

As  soon  as  he  was  carried,  half  dead,  out  of  the  temple,  he 
gave  up  the  ghost     When  some  said  that  his  body  ought  to 

*  QtUB  Chalcicecos  vacatur^  "Whether  the  quce  refers  to  cedcm,  or 
Minervd,  the  critics  are  not  agteed.  Thucydides,  L  134,  t6  itpbv  rfic 
JiaXKioiKov,  makes  it  apparent  that  it  should  be  referred  to  Minerva 
But  Bos  and  Bremi  concur  in  referring  it  to  cedes. 
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be  carried  to  the  place  where  those  given  up  to  capital  punish- 
ment were  buried,  the  proposal  was  displeasing  to  .the  ma- 
jority, and  they  interred  him  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  in 
which  he  died.  He  was  afterwards  removed  from  thence,  in 
consequence  of  an  admonition  from  the  Delphic  god,  and 
buried  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  ended  his  life 


V   CIMON 

CSmon  is  compelled  to  go  to  prisou  ou  thftvdeath  of  his  father ;  is 
liberated  by  his  wife,  I. — His  character  and  actions ;  he  defeats 
the  Persians  by  land  and  sea  on  the  same  day,  II. — Is  ostracised 
and  recalled^,  and  makes  peace  with  the  Lacedsemonians ;  his 
death,  ILL— His  praises,  IV. 

I.-  CiMON,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  an  Athenian,  experienced  a 
very  unhappy  entrance  on  manhood ;  for  as  his  father  had  been 
unable  to  pay  to  the  people  the  fine  imposed  upon  him,  and  had 
consequently  died  in  the  public  gaol,  Cimon  was  kept  m^rison, 
nor  could  he,  by  the  Athenian  laws.*  be  set  at  liberty, 
unless  he  paid  the  sum  of  money  that  his  father  had  been 
fined.  He  had  married,  however,  his  sister  by  th*  father's 
side,+  named  Elpinice,  induced  not  more  by  love  than  by 
custom  ;  for  the  'Athenians  are  allowed  to  marry  their  sisters 
by  the  same  father  ;  and  a  certain  Callias,  a  man  whose  birth 
was  not  equal  to  his  wealth,  and  who  had  made  a  great  fortune 
from  the  mines,  being  desirois  of  having  her  for  a  wife,  tried 
to  prevail  ou  Cimon  to  resign  her  to  him,  saying  that,  if  he 
obtained  his  desire,  he  would  pay  the  fine  for  him.  Though 
Cimon  received  such  a  proposal  with  scorn.  Elpinice  said  that 
she  would  not  allow  a  son  of  Miltiades  to  die  in  the  public 
prison,  when  she  could  prevent  it;  and  that  she  would  marry 
Callias  if  he  would  perform  what  he  promised 

II.  Cimon,  being  thus  set  free  from  confinement,  sooa 
attained  great  eminence  ,  for  he  had  considerable  eloquence. 

•  Neque  kgihus  Atkemensibw  emitti  potercU.]  Yet  by  Justin,  ii  I&, 
Val.  Maximus,  v  3  ext.  3,  and  v  4  ext.  2,  Seneca,  Controvers.  24,  and 
others,  it  has  been  said  that  Cimon's  submission  to  gd  to  prison  wa* 
voluntary     Bos  collects  ample  testimony  tn  the  contrary 

+  See  note  on  the  preface 
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the  utmost  generosity,  and  great  skill,  not  only  m  civil  law, 
but  in  military  aifairs,  as  he  had  been  employed  from  his  boy- 
Jaood  with  his  father  in  the  army.  He  in  consequence  held 
the  people  of  the  city  under  his  control,  and  had  great  influ- 
ence over  the  troops.  In  his  fii-st  term  of  service,  on  the  river 
Stryraou,  he  put  to  flight  great  forces  of  the  Thracians, 
founded  the  city  of  Amphipolis,  and  sent  thither  ten  thousand 
Athenian  citizens  as  a  colony.  He  also,  in  a  se'cond  expe- 
dition, conquered  and  took  at  Mycale  a  fleet  of  tvpo  hundred 
ships  belonging  to  the  Cyprians  and  Phoenicians,  and  ex- 
perienced li  ke  good  fortune  by  land  on  the  same  day ;  for 
after  capturing  the  enemy's  vessels,  he  immediately  led  out  his 
troops  from  the  fleet,  and  overthrew  at  the  first  onset  a  vast 
force  of  the  barbtuians  By  this  victory  he  obtained  a  great 
quantity  of  spoil  ;  and,  as  some  of  the  islands,  through  the 
rigour  of  the  Athenian  government,  had  revolted  from  them, 
he  secured  the  attachment,  in  the  course  of  his  return  home, 
of  such  as  were  well  disposed,  and  obliged  the  disaffected  to 
return  to  their  allegiance.  Scyros,  which  the  Dolopes  at  that 
Ume  inhabited,  he  depopulated,  because  it  had  behaved  itself 
insolently,  ejecting  the  old  settlers  from  the  city  and  island, 
and  dividing  the  lands  among  his  own  countrymen.  The 
Thasians.  who  relied  upon  their  wealth,  he  reduced  as  soon 
as  he  attacked  them.  With  these  spoils  the  citadel  of  Athens 
was  adorned  on  the  side  which  looks  to  the  south. 

III.  When,  by  these  acts,  he  had  attained  greater  honour 
in  the  state  than  any  other  man,  he  fell  under  the  same  public 
odium  as  his  father,  and  others  aminent  among  the  Athenians  ; 
for  by  the  votes  of  the  shells,  which  they  caU  the  ostracism, 
he  was  condemned  to  ten  years*  exile.  Of  this  proceeding  the 
Athenians  repented  sooner  than  himself;  for  after  he  had  sub- 
mitted, with  great  fortitude,  to  the  ill-feeling  of  his  ungrateful 
countrymen,  and  tlie  Lacedaemonians  had  declared  war  against 
the  Athenians,  a  desire  for  his  well-known  bravery  im- 
mediately ensued.  In  consequence,  he  was  summoned  back 
to  his  country  five  years  after  he  had  been  banished  from  it. 
But  as  he  enjoyed  the  gues^friendship*  of  the  Lacedsemonians, 
he  thought  it  better  to  hasten  to  Sparta,  and  accordingly  pro- 

•  Eospitio.]  See  note  on  Themistocles,  c.  8.  Hospitium  might  exist 
between  two  stiitea,  or  between  a  state  and  a  private  individuaJ,  a*  well 
•s  between  two  individuals. 
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ceeded  thither  of  his  own  accord,  and  settled  a  peace  between 
those  two  most  powerful  states. 

Bemg  sent  as  commander,  not  long  after,  to  Cyprus,  with  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  he  fell  sick,  after  he  had  conquered 
thf  greater  part  of  the  island,  and  died  in  the  town  of  Citlunu 

IV.  The  Athenians  long  felt  regret  for  him,  not  oiily  in 
war,  but  in  time  of  peace ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  such  liberality, 
that  though  he  had  farms  and  gardens  in  several  parts,  ho 
never  set  a  ^uard  over  them  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
the  fruit,  so  that  none  might  be  hindered  from  enjoying  his 
property  as  he  pleased.  Attendants  always  followed  him  with 
money,  that,  if  any  one  asked  his  assistance,  he  might  have 
something  to  give  him  immediately,  lest,  by  putting  him  ofif, 
he  should  appear  to  refuse.  Frequently,  when  he  saw  a  man 
thrown  in  his  way  by  chance*  in  a  shabby  dress,  he  gave 
him  his  own  cloak.  A  dinner  was  dressed  for  him  daily  in  such 
abundance,  that  he  could  invite  all  whom  he  saw  in  the  forum 
uninvited ;  a  ceremony  which  he  did  not  fail  to  observe  every 
day.  His  protection,  his  assistance,  his  pecuniary  means, 
were  withheld  from  none  He  enriched  many ;  and  he  buried 
at  his  own  cost  many  poor  persons,  who  at  their  death  had 
not  left  sufiBcient  for  their  interment.  In  consequence  of 
such  conduct,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  his  life  was  (tee 
from  trouble,  and  his  death  severely  felt 
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ider  conquers  the  Athenians,  and  establishes  a  decemTirate  in  the 
several  states  of  Greece,  I. — His  cruelty  to  the  Thracians,  IL — He 
endeavours  to  dethrone  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  corrupt  the 
various  oracles ;  is  brought  to  trial  and  acquitted ;  is  Ulled  by  the 
Thebans,  IIL — Was  his  own  accuser,  IV. 

.  Lysander,  the  Lacedaemonian,  left  a  high  character  of 
himself,  which  was  gained,  however,  more  by  good  fortune 

*  CffenBum  fortund.]  That  is,  casu  obvivm,  fortuitd  oblatvm,  "thrown 
in  hia  way  by  chance,"  as  Heuainger  explains  it  in  his  note  on  the 
passage. — Fiicher,  This  explanation  is  also  approved  by  Boeclerus  and 
Freinshemius.  Lambinus  erroneously  ioterpreted  it  cut  fortvma  tuOk 
.  tnijva,  and  several  othei-s  have  trodden  in  his  steps. 
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than  by  merit.  That  he  subdued  the  Athenians,  when  they 
'were  at  war  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  the  contest,  is  certain ;  but  how  he  obtained  that  con- 
quest is  but  little  known ;  for  it  was  not  effected  by  the  valour 
of  his  own  troops,  but  by  the  want  of  discipline  among  the 
enemy,  who,  from  not  being  obedient  to  the  commands  of  their 
leaders,  but  straggling  about  in  the  fields,  and  abandoning  their 
vessels,  fell  into  the  power  of  their  adversaries  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  disaster  the  Athenians  submitted  to  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

Lysander,  elated'  with  this  victory,  and  having  always  before 
been  a  factious  and  bold  man,  allowed  himself  such  liberty, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians,  through  his  conduct,  incurred  the 
greatest  unpopularity  throughout  Greece ;  for  they  having  said 
that  their  object  in  going  to  war  was  to  humble  the  overbear- 
ing tyranny  of  the  Athenians,  Lysander,  after  he  had  captured 
the  enemy's  fleet  at  iEgospotamos,  endeavoured  after  nothing 
so  much  as  t6  keep  all  the  states  of  Greece  under  his  autho- 
rity, while  he  pretended  that  he  acted  thus  for  the  sake  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Having  every  where  ejected  those  who 
favoured  the  party  of  the  Athenians,  he  made  choice  of  ten  men 
in  each  city,  on  whom  he  conferred  supreme  authority,  and  the 
control  of  all  proceedings.  Into  the  number  of  these  no 
one  was  admitted  who  was  not  attached  to  him  by  friendship, 
or  who  had  not  assured  him,  by- pledging  his  faith,  that  he 
would  be  entirely  at  his  disposal. 

H.  The  decemviral  government  being  thus  established  in 
every  city,  everything  was  done  according  to  his  pleasure.  Oi 
his  crueky  and  perfidy  it  is  sufficient  to  give  one  instance,  by 
way  of  example,  that  we  may  not  weary  our  readers  by  enu- 
merating many  acts  of  ,the  same  individual.  As  he  was 
returning  in  triumph  from  Asia,  and  had  turned  aside  towards 
Thasos,  he  endeavoured,  as  the  people  had  been  eminent  for 
fideUty  to-  the  Athenians,  to  corrupt  them,*  as  if  those  were 
wont  to  be  the  firmest  friends  who  had  been  steady  enemies. 
But  he  saw  that  unless  he  concealed  his  intention  in  the  affair. 

•  Pervertere.)  "  Corrupt"  is  evidently  the  sense  of  pervertere  in  this 
passage,  not  "destroy,"  as  some  would  make  it.  Lysander  first 
endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  Thasians  to  the  Athenians, 
and  afterwards,  when  he  found  his  endeavours  unsuccessful,  proceeded 
U>  use  treachery  and  cruelty  towards  them. 
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the  Thasians  would  elude  him,  and  take  measures  for  £heir 
own  interests.     Accordingly  * 

III.  The  decemviral  government, '  whicTi  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  him,  his  countrymen  abolished.  Incensed  at  this 
afiront,  he  entered  upon  measures  to  remove  the  kings  of 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  bui  he  found  that  he  could  not^efifect 
his  object  without  support  fr6m  the  gods,  because  the  Lace 
daemonians  were  accustomed  jto  refer  everything  to  tne  oracles. 
In  the  first  place,  therefore,  he  endeavoured  to  corrupt  Delphi, 
and,  when  he  could  hot  succeed  in  doing  so,  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  Dodona.  .  Being  disappointed  there  also,  he  gave 
out  that  he  had  made  vows  which  he  must  pay  to  Jupiter 
Ammon,  thinking  that  he  would  bribe  the  Africans  with  greater 
ease.  When  he  had  gone,  accordingly,  with  this  expectation 
into  Africa,  the  priests  of  Jupiter  greatly  disappointed  him, 
for  they  not  only  would  not  be  bribed-  but  even  sent  deputies 
to  Lacedaemon  to  accuse  Lysander  of  "  having  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  the  ministers  of  the  temple."  After  being  brought  to 
trial  on  this  charge,  and  being  acquitted  by  the  votes  of  his 
judges,  he  was  sent  with  some  auxiliary  troops  to  the  Orcho- 
menians,  and  killed  by  the  Thebans  at  Haliartas.  How  just 
was  the  decision  regarding  him.f  the  speech  was  a  proof, 
which  was  found  in  his  house  after  his  death,  and  in  which  he 
recommended  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that,  after  they  had 
abolished  the  regal  government,  a  leader  should  be  chosen 
from  among  the  whole  people  to  conduct  the  war  ;  "but  it  was 
written  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  seem  to  be  in  accord* 

*  The  account  of  Lysander'a  treachery  to  the  Thasians  is  wanting 
in  the  manuscripts,  but  may  be  supplied  from  Polyaenus,  L  45.  •  Those 
of  the  Thasians  who  had  the  greate&t  reason  to  fear  Lysander,  had  fled 
to  a  temple  of  Hercules,  which  was  held  in  the  greateet  veneration. 
At  this  temple  Lysander  called  them  all  together  to  hear  him  address 
them,  when  he  mede  them  a  speech  full  of  the  fairest  piomises  of 
mercy  and  clemency.  He  said  that  he  would  think  nothing  of  what 
was  past ;  that  no  one  had  cause  for  fear  or  concealment ;  that  they 
might  all  appear  before  him  with  full  confidence  in  his  good  feelings 
towards  them;  and  that  he  called  Hercules,  in  whose  temple  they 
were,  to  witness  that  he  spoke  OJily  what  he  meant.  Having  thus 
drawn  them  Xorth  from  their  sani  tuary,  he,  a  few  days  after,  when 
they  were  free  from  apprehension,  fell  upon  them  and  put  them  to 
death.  "  He  was  guilty  of  a  similt.r  instance  of  perfidy  at  Miletus/' 
says  Bo3,  "  as  is  also  related  by  Polysenus,  and  by  Plutarch." 

.f  Quhm  verh  de  eo  foret  judicatum.]  That  is,  how  little  he  deserved 
•ctiuittal 
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ance  with  the  advice  of  the  gods,  which  he,  relying  on  his 
money,  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  procure.  This  speech 
Cleon  of  Halicamassus  is  said  to  have  written  for  him 

IV.  In  this  place  a  transaction  of  Phamabazus,  the  king's 
satrap,  must  not  be  omitted.  When  Lysander,  as  commander 
of  the  fleet,  had  done  many  cruel  and  avaricious  acts  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  and  suspected  that  reports  of  these  proceed- 
ings had  been  made  to  his  countrymen,  he  asked  Phamabazus 
to  give  him  a  testimonial  to  present  to  the  Ephori,  sliowing 
with  what  conscientiousnes  he  had  carried  on  the  war  and 
treated  the  allies,  begging  him  to  write  fully  concerning  the 
matter,  as  his  authority  on  that  head  would  be  great.  Phar- 
nabazus  promised  him  fairly,  and  wrote  a  long  and  full  letter,* 
in  which  he  extolled  him  with  the  greatest  praises.  But  when 
Lysander  had  read  and  approved  of  it,  Phamabazus  substi* 
tuted,  while  it  was  being  sealed,  another  of  the  same  size  in  its 
place,  so  like  it  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  it,  in 
which  he  had  most  circumstantiallyl^ccused  him  of  avarice  and 
perfidy.  Lysander,  accordingly,  when  he  had  returned  home, 
and  had  said  what  he  wished  before  the  chief  magistrates, 
handed  them,  as  a  testimonial,  the  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Phamabazus.  The  Ephori,  after  having  perased  it  when 
Lysander  was  withdrawn,  gave  it  to  him  to  read.  Thus  he 
became  unawares  his  own  accuser. 


VIL  ALCIBIADES. 


Alcibiades  eminent  both  in  his  virtues  and  vices,  I. — His  education, 
II. — He  commands  in  the  expedition  against  Syracuse;  ia  suspected 
of  profaning  the  mysteries,  and  of  conspiring  against  the  govern- 
ment, IIL — Is  recalled  home,  hut  flees,  and  attaches  himself  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  IV.— Falling  under  suspicion,  among  them, 
he  flees  to  the  Persians,  and  is  afterwards  reconciled  to  his 
countrymen,  V.— His  enthusiastic  reception  at  Athens,  VI.— He 
again  becomes  tmpopular  there ;  his  successes  in  Thrace,  VIL — 
He  tries  to  promote  the  good  of  his  country,  VIII.— He  ^rossea 
over  into  Asia,  IX. — Is  killed  in  Phrygia,  X.— His  character,  XL 

I.  Aloibiapes.  the  son  of  Clinias,  was  a  native  of  Athens. 
In  him  nature  seems  to  have  tried  what  she  could  do ;  for  it  is 
agreed  among  all  tk  ho  have  written  concerning  him,  that  no 

•  Librum  grav€m  multis  verbis.]  "  A  heavy  letter  in  many  words.'.' 
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one  was  ever  more  remarkable  than  he,  either  for  irices  or  vir. 
tues.  Born  in  a  most  distinguished  city,  of  a  very  high 
family,  and  by  far  the  most  handsome  of  all  the  men  of  his 
age,  he  was  qualified  for  any  occupation,  and  abounded  in 
practical  intelligence.  He  was  eminent  as  a  commander  by 
sea  and  lard ;  he  was  eloquent,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
effect  by  his  speeches ;  for  such  indeed  was  the  persuasiveness 
of  his  looks  and  language,  that  in  orator}'  no  one  was  a  match 
for  him.  He  was  rich,*  and,  when  occasion  required,  labo- 
rious, patient,  liberal,  and  splendid,  no  less  in  his  public  than  in 
his  private  life;f  he  was  also  affable  and  courteous,  conform- 
ing  deJcterously  to  circumstances ;  but,  when  he  had  unbent 
himself,  and  no  reason  offered  why  he  should  endure  the 
labour  of  thought,  was  seen  to  be  luxurious,  dissolute,  volup- 
tuous, and  self-indulgent,  so  that  all  wondered  there  should 
be  such  dissimilitude,  and  so  contradictory  a  nature,  in  the 
same  man. 

II.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  Pericles  (for  he  is 
said  to  have  been  his  step-son),J  and  was  taught  by  Socrates. 
For  his  father-in-law  he  had  Hipponicus,  the  richest  man  of 
all  that  spoke  the  Greek  language ;  so  that,  even  if  he  had 
contrived  for  himself,  he  could  neither  have  thought  of  more 
advantages,  nor  have  secured  greater,  than  those  which  fortune 
or  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him.  At  his  entrance  on  man- 
hood he  was  beloved  by  many^  after  the  manner  of  the 
Creeks,  and  among  them  by  Socrates,  whom  Plato  mentions 
iu  his  Symposium ;  for  he  introduces  Alcibiades,  saying  that 
"  he  had  passed  the  night  with  Socrates,  and  had  not  risen  up 
from  him  otherwise  than  a  son  should  rise  from  a  father." 
When  he  was  of  maturer  age,  he  had  himsdf  no  fewer  objects 

•  Dive*  :  quvm  tempiis  poiceret,  See.]  This  is  Boa's  reading.  Man]r 
editions  have  Idem  quma  tempus,  &c. 

t  Non  minus  in  vitd  qudm  victu.]  Boa  "Ind  Boeder  distinguish  vita 
and  victus  in  this  manner;  vita,  they  aay,  means  a  man's  mode  ot, 
living  in  public  and  among  other  men ;  victv^  his  way  of  life  at  home, 
and  diet  at  his  own  table.  Cicero  de  Legg.  iiL  14  •  NobUiwn  viU^ 
victuque  mutato. 

*  Privigmis.]  If  we  believe  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xfi.,  and  Suidas, 
Alcihiades  was  the  son  of  Pericles's  sister.  Hence  Pericles  is  called 
his  uncle  by  Val.  Max.  iii.  1,  and  Aul.  Gell.  xv.  17.  Pericles  appear^ 
however,  to  have  been  the  step-father  of  Aloibiades's  wife,  as  Magius 
observes ;  for  Alcibiades  married  Hipparete,  the  daughter  of  Hipponi* 
fua,  whose  wife  Pericles  afterwards  espouaed.— wPo*. 
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of  affection,  his  intercourse  with  whom,  as  far  as  was  possible 
he  did  many  acts  of  an  objectionable  character,  in  a  dehcate 
&nd  agreeable  manner;  which  acts  we  would  relate,  had  we 
not  other  things  to  tell  of  a  higher  and  better  nature. 

III.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians,  by  his  ad- 
vice and  persuasion,  declared  war  against  the  Syracusans,  to 
conduct  winch  he  himself  was  chosen  general.  Two  colleagno8 
were  besides  assigned  him,  Nicias  and  Lamachus.  While  the 
expedition  was  in  preparation,  and  before  the  fleet  sailed,  it 
happened  one  night  that  all  the  statues  of  Mercury*  that  were 
in  the  city  of  Athens  were  thrown  down,  except  one,  which 
was  before  the  gate  of  Andocides,  and  which,  .in  consequence, 
was  afterwards  generally  called  the  Mercury  of  Andocides.f 
As  it  appeared  that  this  could  not  haviB  been  done  without  a 
strong  confederacy  of  many  persons,  since  it  had  respect  not 
to  a  private  "but  to  a  public  matter,  J  great  dread  was  excited 
among  the  multitude,  lest  some  sudden  tnmult  should  arise  in 
the  city,  to  destroy  the  people's  liberty.  The  suspicion  of  this 
seemed  chiefly  to  attach  to  Aloibiades,  because  he  was  con- 
sidered both  more  influential,  and  of  higher  standing,  than 
any  private  person ;  for  he  had  secured  many  adherents  by  his 
generosity,  and  had  made  still  more  his  friends  by  assisting 
them  in  legal  proceedings.  Hence  it  happened,  that  as  often 
as  he  appeared  in  public,  he  drew  the  eyes  of  all  people  upon 
him;  nor  was  any  man  in  the  whole  city  thought  equal  to 
him.  They  accordingly  bad  not  only  the  greatest  hope  of 
him,  but  also  the  greatest  fear,  because  he  was  al  le  to  do 
much  harm  as  well  as  much  good.  He  was  sullied  also  by  ill 
report,  for  it  was  said  that  he  cele'brated  the  mysteries  §  in  his 

Omnes  Hermce.]  Mercury  was  reckoned  the  god  of  thieves,  an  I 
therefore  they  used  to  erect  his  statues  before  their  doors  by  way  cf 
prevention  against  the  attempts  of  robbers  and  house-breakers. — Clarke. 

t  Itoufue  Ule  postea  Mercurius  Andocidis  vocUatus  est.]  This  is  the 
reading  of  Bos  and  Van  Staveren.  Many  other  editions  have,  mstead 
of  these  words,  Andocidisque  Hermes  vocatus  est 

J  Quod  rum  ad  privatam,  sed  ad  publicam  rem  pertinereti]  A  manit- 
script  of  Boeder's  has  quce,  but,  as  I  suppose,  from  a  fancy  of  the 
transcriber,  who  thought  that  the  word  must  be  a  pronoun,  referring 
to  consensione,  whereas  it  is  a  conjunction,  showing  the  reason  why 
"great  dread  was  excited"  by  this  occurrence  "  among  the  multitude," 
namely^  because  a  union  of  many  in  the  affair  indicated  a  conspiracy, 
and  must  have  respect  to  something  of  a  public  nature. — Bos. 

§  Myfteria.]  The  mysteries  of  Ceres ;  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
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own  house,  a  practice  which,  according  to  pubhc  opinion 
among  the  Athenians,  was  regarded  as  impious;  and  this 
matter  was  thought  to  have  reference,  not  to  religion,  but  to 
a  conspiracy^.* 

IV.  Of  this  crime  he  was  accused  by  his  enemies  in  a 
public  assembly  of  the  people.  But  the  time  for  him  to  set 
out  to  the  war  was  drawing  near;  and  he  considering  this, 
and  being  aware  of  the  habitt  of  his  countrymen,  requested 
that,  if  they  wished  anything  to  be  done  couceniing  him,  an 
examination  should  rather  be  held  upon  him  while  he  was  pre 
sent,  than  that  he  should  be  accused  in  his  absence  of  a  crime 
against  which  there  was  a  strong  public  feeling.J  But  his 
enemies  resolved  to  contmue  quiet  for  the  present,  because 
they  were  aware  that  no  hurt  could  then  be  done  him,  and  to 
wait  for  the  time  when  he  should  have  gone  abroad,  that  they 
might  thus  attack  him  while  he  was  absent.  They  accordingly 
[did  so ;  for  after  they  supposed  that  he  had  reached  Sicily, 
they  impeached  him,  during  his  absence,  of  having  profaned 
the  sacred  rites.  In  consequence  of  this  affair,  a  messenger, 
to  desire  him  to  return  home  to  plead  his  cause,  being  de- 
spatched into  Sicily  to  him  by  the  government,  at  a  time 
when  he  had  great  hopes  of  managing  his  province  success- 
fully, he  yet  did  not  refuse  to  obey,  but  went  on  board  a 
trireme  which  had  been  sent  to  convey  him.  Arriving  in  this 
vessel  at  Thurii  in  Italy,  and  reflecting  much  with  himself  ou 
the  ungovernable  license  §  of  his  cojintrymen,  and  their  violent 
feelings  towards  the  aristocracy,  and  deeming  it  most  advan- 
tageous to  avoid  the  impending  storm,  he  secretly  withdrew 
from  his  guards,  and  went  from  thence  first  to  Elis,  and  after- 
wards to  Thebes.  But  when  he  heard  that  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  his  property  having  been  confiscated,  and  as  had 
been  usual,  that  the  priests  called  Euraolpidae  had  beea 
obliged  by  the  people  to  curse  him,  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
curse,  engraven  on  a  stone  pillar,  had  been  set  up  in  a  public 
place,  in  order  that  the  memory  of  it  might  be  better  attested. 

*  They  thought  that  there  was  some  conspiracy  under  the  cloak  of 
it 

t,  Comuetudinem.]  Knowing  the  fickle  character  of  the  Atheni&n» 

+•  Crimine  invidice]  This  is  evidently  the  sense.  Crimine  inridite 
for  crimine  int-idiogo. 

§  lAcciUid.'\  The  license  of  the  populace,  which  could  scarcely  Jj| 
pootfollcd, 

.      .  ^     - 
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he  removed  to  Lacedeemon.  There,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
declare,  he  carried  on  a  war,  not  against  his  country,  but 
against  his  enemies,  because  the  same-  persons  were  enemies 
to  their  own  city ;  for  though  they  knew  that  he  eould  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  repubUc,  they  had  expelled  him 
from  it,  and  consulted  their  own  animosity  more  than  the 
common  advantage.  By  his  advice,  in  consequence,  the  Lace- 
djemonians  made  an  alHance  with  the  king  of  Persia,  and 
afterwards  fortified  Deceleia  in  Attica,  and  having  placed  a 
constant  garrison  there,  kept  Athens  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
By  his  means,  also,  they  detached  Ionia  from  its  alliance  with 
the  Athenians,  and  after  this  was  done,  they  began  to  have 
greatly  the  advantage  in  the  contest. 

V  Yet  by  these  proceedings  they  were  not  so  much  ren- 
dered friends  to  Alcibiades,  as  alienated  from  him  by  feai-; 
for  when  they  saw  the  singular  inteihgence  of  this  most  active- 
ntiinded  man  in  every  way,  they  were  afraid  that,  being  moved 
by  love  for  his  country,  he  might  at  some  time  revolt  from 
them,  and  return  into  favour  with  his  countrymen.  .They 
therefore  determined  to  seek  an  opportunity  for  killing  him. 
But  this  determination  could  not  Jong  be  concealed  from 
Alpibiades ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  such  sagacity  that  he  could 
not  be  deceived,  especially  when  he  turned  his  attention  to 
putting  himself  on  his  guard.  He  in  consequence  betook  him- 
self to  Tissaphernes,  a  satrap  of  King  Darius ;  and  having 
gained  a  way  to  an  intimate  friendship  vdth  him,  and  seeing 
that  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  from  the  ill  success  of  their 
attempts  in  Sicily,  was  on  the  decline,  while  that  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, on  the  other  hand,  was  increasing,  he  first  of  all 
conferred,  through  messengers,  with  Pisander  the  Athenian 
commander,  who  had  a  force  at  Samos,  and  made  some  men- 
tion concerning  his  return  ;  for  Pisander,  with  the  same 
feelings  as  Alcihiades,  was  no  friend  to  the  power  of  the 
people,  but  a  favourer  of  the  aristocracy.  Though  deserted 
by  him,*  he  was  received  at  first,  through  the  agency  of 
Thrasybulus  the  son  >of  Lycus,  by  the  army,  and  made  com- 
mander at  Samos  ;  and  afterwards,  from  Theramenes  making 
interest  for  him,  he  was  recalled  by  a  decree  of  the  people, 
and,  while  still  absent,  was  appointed  to  equal  command  with 

'•  Ab  hoc  destitutus.]  On  the  contrary,  he  was.  according  to  Thiicy. 
dides,  TJii.  49,  53,  supported  by  Pisander.— 5(W.' 
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Thrasjbnlos  and  Theramenes.  Under  the  influence  of  tHese 
leaders,  so  great  a  change  in  affairs  took  place,  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  had  just  before  flourished  as  conquerors,  were 
struck  with  fear  and  sued  for  peace ;  for  they  had  been  de- 
feated ia  five  battles  by  land,  and  three  by  sea,  in  which  they 
had  lost  two  hundred  triremes,  that  had  been  captured  and 
had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  their  enemies.  Alcibiades, 
with  his  colleagues,  had  recovered  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  and 
many  Greek  cities  besides,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  of 
which  they  had  taken  several  by  storm,  and  among  them 
Byzantium.  Nor  had  they  attached  fewer  to  their  interest  by 
policy,  as  they  had  exercised  clemency  towards  those  who 
were  taken  prisoners ;  and  then,  laden  with  spoil,  and  having 
enriched  the  troops  and  achieved  very  great  exploits,  they 
returned  to  Athens. 

VI,  The  whole  city  having  gone  down  to  the  Piraeeus  to 
meet  them,  there  was  such  a  longing  among  them  all  to  see 
Alcibiades,  that  the  multitude  flocked  to  his  galley  as  if  he 
had  come  alone ;  for  the  people  were  fully  pereuaded  of  this, 
that  both  their  former  ill  success,  and  their  present  good 
fortune,  had  happened  through  his  means.  They  therefore 
attributed  the  loss  of  Sicily,  and  the  victories  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, to  their  own  fault,  in  having  banished  such  a  man 
from  the  country.  Nor  did  they  seem' to  entertain  this  opinion 
without  reason ;  for  after  Alcibiades  had  begun  to  command 
the  army,  the  enemies  could  withstand  them  neither  by  land 
nor  by  sea.  As  soon  as  he  came  out  of  his  ship,  though 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  had  commanded  in  th6  same 
enterprises,  and  came  into  the  Piraeeus  at  the  same  time  with 
him,  yet  the  people  all  followed  him  alone,  and  (what  had 
never  happened  before,  except  in  the  case  of  conquerors  at 
Olympia)  he  was  publicly  presented  with  golden  and  brazen 
crowns.  Such  kindness  from  his  countrymen  he  received  with 
tears,  remembering  their  severity  in  past  times.  When  be 
arrived  at  the  city,  and  an  assembly  of  the  people  had  been 
called,  he  addressed  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  one  was 
80  unfeeling  as  not  to  lament  his  ill-treatment,  and  declare 
himself  an  enemy  to  those  by  whose  agency  he  had  been 
driven  from  his  country,  just  as  if  some  other  people,  and  not 
the  same  people  that  was  then  weeping,  had  sentenced  him  to 
Z  2 
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suffer  for  sacrilege..  His  property  was  in  consequence  made 
good  to  him  at  the  public  cost,  and  the  same  priests,  the 
Eumolpidae,  who  had  cursed  him,  were  obliged  to  recal  their 
curses ;  and  the  pillars,  on  which  the  curse  had  been  written, 
were  thrown  into  the  sea. 

VII.  This  happiness  of  Alcibiades  proved  by  no  means 
lasting;  for  after  all.  manner  of  honours  had  been  decreed 
him,  and  the  whole  management  of  the  state,  both  at  home 
and  in  the  field,  had  been  committed  to  him,  to  be  regulated 
at  his  sole  pleasure,  and  he  had  requested  that  two  colleagues, 
Thrasybulus  and  Adimantus,  should  be  assigned  him  (a  re- 
quest which  was  not  refused),  proceeding  with  the  fleet  to 
Asia,  he  fell  again  under  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen, 
because  he  did  not  manage  affairs  at  Cyme  *  to  their  wish ; 
for  they  thought  that  he  could  do  every  thing.  Hence  it 
happened  that  they  imputed  -whatever  was  done  unsuccessfully 
to  his  misconduct,  saying  that  he  acted  either  carelessly  or 
treacherously,  as  it  fell  out  on  this  occasion,  for  they  alleged 
that  he  would  not  take  Cyme,  because  he  had  been  bribed  by; 
the  king.  We  consider,  therefore,  that  their  extravagant 
opinion  of  his  abilities  and  valour  was  his  chief  misfortune ; 
since  he  was  dreaded  no  less  than  he  was  loved,  lest,<  elated  by 
good  fortune  and  great  power,  he  should  conceive  a  desire  to 
become  a  tyrant.  From  these  feelings  it  resulted,  that  they 
took  his  commission  from  him  in  his  absence,  and  put  another 
commander  in  his  place.  When  he  heard  of  this  proceeding, 
he  would  not  return  home,  but  betook  himself  to  Pactye,t 
and  there  established  three  fortresses,  Bomi,  Bisanthe,  and 
Neontichos,  and  having  collected  a,  body  of  troops,  was  the 
first  man  of  any  Grecian  state |  that  penetrated  ^in to  Thrace, 
thinking  it  more  glorious  to  enricb  himself  with  spoils  from 
barbarians  than  from  Greeks      In  consequence  his  fame  in* 

•  A  considerable  town  of  ^Eolia  But  it  was  at  Notium,  near 
Ephesus,  not  at  Cyme,  that  the  affair  that  caused  the  unpopulai-ity  of 
Alcibiades  took  place,  through  the  folly  of  his  lieutenant-general 
Antiochus,  who,  during  his  absence,  brought  on  an  engagement  with 
Lysander,  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of  Alcibiades. 

+  A  city  on  the  isthmus  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  Most  editions, 
previous  to  that  of  Bos,  had  Perinthus,  from  a  conjecture  of  Longolius. 

J  PrimvLS  Grcecice  dvitatis  ]  He  was  the  first  man  of  Greece  that 
penetrated  into  that  part  of  Thrace  which  was  free,  and  where  no 
colonies  of  Greeks  had  been  established. — Fiacher. 
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creased  with  his  power,  and  he  secured  to  himself  a  strong 
(lUiance  with  .some  of  the  kings  of  Thrace. 

VIII.  Yet  he  could  not  give  up  his  affection  for  his  country : 
for  when  Philocles,  the  commander  of  the  Athenians,  had 
stationed  his  fleet  at  ^Egospotamos,  and  Lysander.  the  captain 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  (who  was  intent  upon  protracting  the 
war  as  long  as  possible,  because  money  was  supplied  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  by  the  king,  while  to  the  exhausted  Athenians, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  was  left  but  their  arms  and  their 
ships)  was  not  far  distant,  Alcibiades  came  to  the  army  of  the 
Athenians,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  common  soldiers, 
began  to  assert.*  that  "  if  they  pleased,  he  would  force 
Lysander  either  to  fight  or  beg  peace :  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  unwilling  to  engage  by.  sea,  because  they  were 
stronger  in  land-forces  than  in  ships  ;  but  that  it  would  be  easy 
for  him  to  bring  down  Seuthes,  king  of  the  Thracians,  to  drive 
them  from  the  land,  and  that,  when  this  was  done,  they  would 
of  necessity  either  come  to  an  engagement  with  their  fleet,  or 
put  an  end  to  the  war."  Philocles,  though  he  saw  that  this 
statement  was  true,  would  not  yet  do  what  was  desired,  for  he 
knew  that  he  himself,  if  Alcibiades  were  restored  to  the  com- 
mand, would  be  of  no  account  with  the  army  ;  and  that,  if  any 
success  resulted,  his  share  in  the  matter  would  amount  "to 
nothing,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  ill-fortune  occurred, 
he  alone  would  be  called  to  account  for  the  miscarriage, 
Alcibiades,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  said,  "  As  you  hinder  your 
country's  success,  I  advise  you  to  keep  your  sailors'  camp 
near  the  enemy  ;  for  there  is  danger  that,  through  the  insub- 
ordination of  our  men,  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  to 
Lysander  of  cutting  off  our  army."  Nor  did  his  apprehension 
deceive  him ;  for  Lysander,  having  learned  from  his  scouts 
that  the  body  of  the  Athenian  force  was  gone  on  shore  to  seek 
for  plunder,  and  that  the  ships  were  left  almost  empty,  did  not 
neglect  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack,  and  by  that 
single  effort  put  an  end  to  the  whole  war. 

IX.  Alcibiades,  after  the  Athenians  were  defeated,  not 
thinking  those  parts  sufficiently  safe  for  him,  concealed 
himself  in  the  inland  parts  of  Thrace  above  the  Propontis, 
trusting  that  his  wealth  would  most  easily  escape  notice 
there.      But  he  was  disappoiated  ;  for  the  Thracians,  when 

•  Agere.']  In  its  rhetorical  sense,  to  state,  plead,  declare. 
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they  learned  that  he  had  come  with  a  greaji  sum  of  money 
formed  a  plot  against  him.  and  robbed  him  of  what  he  had 
brought,  but  were  unable  to  secure  his  person.  Perceiving 
chat  no  place  was  safe  for  him  in  Greece,  on  account  of  the 
power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  went  over  into  Asia  to  Phar* 
oabazus.  whom  he  so  charmed,  indeed,  by  his  courtesy,  that 
no  man  had  a  higher  place  in  his  favour .  for  he  gave  him 
Grnnium,  a  strong-hold  in  Phrygia.  from  which  he  annually 
received  fifty  talents'  revenue 

But  with  this  good  fortune  Alcibiades  was  not  content,  nor 
cotJd  endure  that  Athens,  conquered  as  she  was.  should  con- 
tinue subject  to  the  Lacedaemonians  He  was  accordingly  bent, 
cfith  his  whole  force  of  thoughL  on  delivering  his  country,  but 
saw  that  that  object  could  not  be  efifected  without  the  aid  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  and  therefore  desired  that  he  should  be 
attached  to  him  as  a  friend :  nor  did  he  doubt  that  he  should 
easily  accomplish  his  wish,  if  he  had  but  an  opportunity  for  an 
interview  with  him  :  for  he  knew  that  his  brother  Cyras  was 
secretly  preparing  war  against  him,  with  the  aid  x)f  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  foresaw  that,  if  he  gave  him  information  of 
this  design,  he  would  find  great  favour  at  his  hands, 

X-  While  he  was  trying  to  effect  this  object,  and  entreating 
Phamabaz'is  that  he  might  be  sent  to  the  king,  Critias,  and 
the  other  tyrants  of  the  Athenians,  despatched  at  the  same 
time  persons  in  their  confidence  into  Asia  to  Lysander,  to 
acquaint  him.  that.  •  unless  he  cut  oflF  Alcibiades,  none  of 
those  arrangements  which  he  had  made  at  Athens  would 
stand ;  and  therefore,  if  he  wished  his  acts  to  remain  unaltered, 
he  must  pursue  him  to  death.*'  The  Lacedaemonian,  roused 
by  this  message,  concluded  that  he  must  act  in  a  more  decided 
manner  with  Phamabazus  He  therefore  announced  to  him, 
that  '•  the  relabona  which  the  king  had  formed  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  be  of  no  efiecL  unless  he  debvered  up 
Alcibiades  abve  or  dead  **  The  satrap  could  not  withstand  thtf 
menace,  and  chose  rather  to  nolate  the  claims  of  humanity 
than  thai  the  king's  interest  should  suffer.  He  accordingly 
sent  Sysamithres  and  Bagsus  to  kiD  Alcibiades.  whUe  he  was 
RtiD  in  Phrygia.  and  preparing  for  his  joomey  to  the  king. 
The  persons  sent  gave  secret  orden  to  die  neighbourhood,  in 
which  Alcibiades  then  was.  to  put  him  to  death.  They,  not 
daring  to  attack  him  with  the  swwd.  collected  wood  darint; 
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the  night  round  the  cottage  in  which  be  was  steeping,  and  sdl 
light  to  it,  that  they  might  despatch  by  fire  him  whom  they 
despaired  of  conquering  hand  to  hand.*  Alcibiades.  having 
been  awakened  by  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  snatched  up  (as 
his  word  had  been  secretly  taken  away  from  him)  the  side- 
weapon  of  a  friend  of  his ;  for  there  was  with  him  a  certain 
associate  from  Arcadia,  who  would  never  leave  him.  This 
man  he  desired  to  follow  him.  and  caught  up  whatever  gar 
ments  he  had  at  hand,  and  throwing  them  out  upon  the  fire, 
passed  through  the  violence  of  the  flames.  When  the  barba- 
rians saw  that  he  had  escaped  the  conflagration,  they  killed 
him  by  discharging  darts  at  him  from  a  distance.t  and  carried 
his  head  to  Pharnabazus 

A  woman,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  with  hjro. 
burnejl  his  dead  body,  covered  with  her  own  female  garments, 
in  the  fire  of  the  house  which  had  been  prepared  to  bum  him 
alive.  Thus  Alcibiades.  at  the  age  of  about  forty,  came  to 
his  end. 

XI.  This  man,  defamed  by  most  writers,  three  historians  of 
very  high  authority  have  extolled  with  the  greatest  praises . 
Thucydides.  who  was  of  the  same  age  with  him  ;  Theopompus, 
who  was  born  some  time  after,  and  Timajus  ;  the  two  latter, 
though  much  addicted  to  censure,  have,  I  know  .pot  how,  con- 
curred in  praising  him  only ;  for  they  have  related  of  him 
what  we  tiave  stated  above,  and  this  besides,  that  though  he  waa 
bom  in  Athens,  the  most  splendid  of  cities,  he  surpassed  all 
the  Athenians  in  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  living ,  that 
when,  on  being  banished  from  thence,  he  went  to  Thebes,  he 
80  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  the  Thebans.  that  no 
man  could  match  him  in  laborious  exercises  and  vigour  of 
body,  for  all  the  Bceotians  cultivate  corporeal  strength  more 
than  mental  power ;  that  when  he  was  among  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, in  whose  estimation  the  highest  virtue  is  placed  in 
endurance,  he  so  resigned  himself  to  a  hardy  way  of  life,  that 
he  surpassed  all  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  fmgality  of  his  diet 
and  living  ;  that  when  he  waj«  among  the  Thracians.  who  are 
bard  drinkers  and  given  to  lewdness,  he  surpassed  them  also  in 

•  Quern  manu  tuperan  posse  diffidehant.)  "  Whom  they  despaired 
would  l>e  able  (i.e.  whom  they  expected  or  thought  would  be  unablft) 
to  be  overcome  by  the  band." 

f  £miHus.^  Boa  would  omit  this  word,  as  wanting  autliori^. 
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these  practices  ;  that  when  he  came  among  the  Persians,  with 
'whom  it  was  the  chief  praise  to  hunt  hard  and  live  high,  he 
so  imitated  their  mode  of  life,  that  they  themselves  greatly 
admired  him  in  these  respects ;  and  that  by  such  conduct,  he 
occasioned  that,  with  whatever  people  he  was,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  leading  -man,  and  held  in  the  utmost  esteem.  But  we 
have  said  enough  of  him ;  let  us  proceed  to  speak  of  others. 


VIII.    THRASYBULUS. 

Character  of  Thrasybulua;  he  proceeds  to  deliver  hia  country  from 
the  Thirty  Tyrants,  I.— His  success  and  conduct  in  the  enterprise, 
II.— His  act  of  oblivion,  IIL— He  is  honoured  with  an  olive 
crown  ;  is  killed  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  IV. 

[.  Thrasybulus,  the  son  of  Lycus,  was  a  native  of  Athens. 
If  merit  is  to  be  valued  by  itself,  without  regard  to  fortune,  I 
doubt  whether  I  ought  not  to  place  him  first  of  all  the  Greek 
commanders.  This  I  can  say  without  hesitation,  that  I  set  no 
man  above  him  in  integrity,  firmness,  greatness  of  mind,  and 
love  for  his  country ;  for  while  many  have  wished,  and  few 
have  been  able,  to  deliver  their  country  from  one  tyrant,  it 
was  his  lot  to  restore  his  country,  oppressed  by  thirty  tyrants, 
from  slavery  to  freedom.  But  though  no  man  excelled 
him  in  these  virtues,  many,  I  know  not  how,  surpassed  him 
in  fame. 

First  of  all,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  accomplished 
many  undertakings  without  Alcibiades,  while  Alcibiades  did 
nothing  without  him  ;  of  all  which  successes  Alcibiade^s,  from 
certain  natural  advantages,  got  the  credit.  All  such  actions, 
however,  are  common  to  commanders  with  their  soldiers  and 
with  fortune ;  for,  in  the  shock  of  battle,  the  issue  is  trans- 
ferred from  generalship  to  the  strength  and  fury  of  the 
combatants.  The  soldier,  therefore,  of  his  own  right,  takes 
something  from  the  general,  and  fortune  a  great  deal,  and  may 
truly  say  that  she  has  had  more  influence  on  the  event  than 
the  skill  of  the  commander.  This  most  noble  action,  then,  is 
entirely  Thrasybulus's  ;  for  when  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lacedaemonians,  kept  Athens  oppressed  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  and  had  partly  banished  from  their  country, 
and  partly  put  to  death,  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  whom 
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fortune  had  spared  in  tlie  war.  and  had  divided  their  confis 
cated  property  among  themselves,  he  was  not  only  the  first,  but 
the  only  man  at  the  commencemenu  to  declare  war  against 
them. 

11.  When  he  fled  to  Phyle»  which  is  a  very  strong  forttess 
in  Attica,  he  had  not  more  than  thirty  of  his  countrymen  with 
him :  such  was  the  origin  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Athenians, 
such  the  dependence  of  the  liberty  of  that  most  famous  city. 
He  was  at  first,  indeed,  despised  by  the  tyrants,  as  well  as  the 
small  number  of  his  followers .  which  circumjstance  proved 
both  the  ruin  of  those  that  despised  him,  and  the  security  of 
him  that  was  despised,  for  it  rendered  the  one  party  slow  to 
attack,  and  the  other  stronger  by  giving  them  time  for  prepa- 
ration The  maxim,  therefore,  that  "  nothing  should  be 
despised  in  -war,"  ought  the  more  deeply  to  be  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  ull .  and  we  should  remember  that  it  is  not  said 
without  reason,  that  "  the  mother  of  a  cautious  person  ♦  is  not 
accustomed  to  weep  *'  The  force  of  Thrasybulus.  however, 
was  not  increased  in  proportion  to  his  expectations :  for  even 
in  those  times  good  men  spoke  for  liberty  with  more  spirit 
than  they  fought  for  it. 

Hence  he  went  to  the  Pirseeus.  and  fortified  the  Munychia.t 
which  the  tyrants  twice  attempted  to  storm,  but  being  dis- 
gracefully repulsed,  and  having  lost  their  arms  and  baggage, 
they  immediately  fled  back  to  the  city  Thrasybulus,  on  this 
occasion,  exercised  not  less  prudence  than  valour ;  for  he  for- 
bade those  that  fled  to  be  injured,  thinking  it  just  that 
"  countrymen  should  spare  countrymen ,  nor  was  any  one 
wounded  except  such  as  would  attack  him  firsL  He  spoiled 
no  one,  as  he  lay,  of  his  clothes  ;  he  laid  hands  on  nothing  but 
arms,  of  which  he  was  in  want,  and  provisions,!  In  the 
second  battle  Critias.  the  leader  of  the  tyrants,  was  killed. 

*•  Matrem  timidi  ilere  non  solere.]  I  have  translated  this  according 
to  the  notion  of  Bremi,  who  saya  that  timidvjt  here  means  a  cautious 
person,  one  who  takes  care  of  himself,  and'b  on  his  guard  against 
contingencies  Most  translators  have  rendered  it  "  the  mother  of  a 
coward."  &c..  in  which  sense  it  would  seem  that  the  proverb  waa  gene- 
rally  usedi 

t  One  of  the  minor  harbours  of  Athens 

J  Quw  ad  victwm  ptrtmAwnt.}  "Things  which  pertuned'  to  %UB«e« 
nance,"  i.e.  provisions. 
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attor  having,  indeed,  fought  with  great  bravery  against  Thra- 
.  syhulus  ; 

III.  Critias  being  overthrown,  Pausanias,  king  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  came  to  the  support  of  the  Athenians.  He  made 
peace  between  Thrpsybulus  and  those  who  held  the  town,  on 
these  conditions  •  *'  That  none  should  be  banished  except  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  and  the  Ten,  who,  having  been  afterwards  made 
governors,  ha,d  f6llowed  the  example  of  their  predecessors  in 
cruelty  ;  *  that  no  property  should  be  confiscated  ;  and '  that 
the  government  of  the  republic  should  be  restored  to  the 
hands  of  the  people.""  It  was  an  honourable  act  of  Thrasy- 
bulus,  that,  when  peace  was  settled,  and  he  had  become  the 
most  powerful  person  in  the  state,  he  made  a  law,  "  that  no 
one  shoilld  be  brought  to  trial,  or  punished,  for  things  done 
previously ; "  and  this  they  called  "  the  act  of  oblivion."  Nor 
did  he  only  cause  this  law  to  be  passed,  but  also  took  care  that 
it  should  be 'of  effect;  for  when  some  of  them  who  had 
been  with  him  in  exile,  wished  to  put  to  death,  those  with 
whom  they  had  returned  to  a  good  understanding,  he  openly 
prevented  it,  and  adhered  to  what  he  had  promised 

IV.  For  such  merits  a  crown  of  honour  was  presented  him 
by  the  people,  made  of  two  sprigs  6f  olive,  which,  as  the  love 
of  his  countrymen,  and  not  force,  had  procured  it  him,  excited 
no  envy,  but  was  a  great  glory  to  him.  The  celebrated 
Pittfems,  therefore,  who  was  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the 
seven  wise  men,  said  well,  when  the  IVTitylenseans  offered  to 
give  him  several  thousand  acresf  of  land,  **  Do  not,  I  be- 
seech you,  give  me  what  many  may  envy  and  more  may 
covet ;  for  which  reason  I  had  rather  take,  out  of  that  num- 
ber, not  more  than  a  hundred  acres,  which  will  prove  both  the 
moderation  of  my  desires  and  your  good  will."  For  small 
gifts  are  lasting ;  but  valuable  presents  are  not  wont  to  be 
permanent.  J     Thrasybulus,  accordingly,  being  content  with 

•  Superioria  more  crvdditatis  erant  usL]  "  Had  used  the  manner  of 
the  former  cruelty." 

t  Jugerum.]  Though  the  juger  or  jugerum  is  generally  rendered  an 
acre,  it  in  reality  contained  little  more  than  h.alf  an  acre.  The  jtiger 
wa3  240  feet  long  and  120  broad,  containing  therefore  2S,800  equare 
feet;  the  content  of  an  English  acre  is  43,5G6  square  feet. 

♦  Non  propria  esse  consucverunt.]  By  propria  is  meant  '*  peculiarly 
«oe'8  own,  and  likely  to  continue  so ;  appropriated  to  one's  self."    I 
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thai  crown,  neither  sought  for  anything  ruore.  nor^considered 
thai  any  one  had  surpassed  him  m  honour 

Some  time  after,  when,  being  in  command,  he  had  brought 
up  his  fleet  on^  the  coast  of  Cihcia.  and  the  watch  in  his  camp 
was  not  kept  with  sufi&cient  care,  he  was  killed  in  his  tent  by 
the  barbarians,  in  a  sally  made  from  tlie  town*  during  the 
oisht 
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Conona  services  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  I.  — In  his  esile  he  supports 
Pbarnabazus  against  the  Spartans.  II.  — He  goes  to  Artaxerxes  to 
accuse  Tissaphernes.  and  treats  with  him  by  letter,  HI,— He 
defeats  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Cnidus ;  Greece  is  set  free,  and  the 
wallsof  Athens  rebuilt,  IV  -^onon  mside  prisoner  by  Tiribazus,  V. 

1  CoNON  the  Athenian  entered  upon  public  Ufa  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  his  service  in  it  was  of  great  value ; 
for  he  was  both  general  of  the  forces  by  land.  and.  as  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  performed  great  exploits  by  sea  ;  for  these 
reasons  particular  honour  was  conferred  upon  him.  for  he  had 
the  sole  authority  over  all  the  islands,  in  which  office  he  took 
PJierse,  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  was  also  com- 
jpiander  towards  the^  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  when  the 
forces  of  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  Lysander  at  JEgos- 
potamos .  but  he  was  then  absent ,  and  hence  the  afifair  was 
worse  managed ,  for  he  was  both  skilled  in  military  matters, 
and  a  careful  general.  It  was  doubted  by  nobody,  therefore, 
in  those  days,  that  the  Athenians,  if  he  had  been  pres,ent. 
would  not  have  met  with  that  disast(  r 

IL  But  when  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  were  in  a  ca- 
lainitous  condition,  and  he  heard  that  his  native  city  was 
besieged,  he  diAjiQt  seek  a  place  where  he  might  himself  live 
in  security,  but  one  from  which  he  might  render  assistance  to 
his  countrymen.  He  la  consequence  betook  himself  to  Phar- 
nabazus.  the  satrap  of  Ionia  and  Lydia.  and  also  a  son-m-law 

have  rendered  it  by  "  permanent ,"  most  other  translators  have  given 
fiomethmg  similar.  Bos  gives  this  remark  about  gifts  to  Nepoa  i  other 
editors  give  it  to  Pittacus.' 

*  Ex  oppido.)  The  town  w.-xs  Aspendus.  as  appears  from  Xen.  HeU 
iv.  8,  30 ;  Diod.  Sic  xjv.  99. 
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and  relative  of  the  king,  with  whom,  by  much  exertion  and  at 
great  hazard,  be  contrived  to  procure  himself  strong  personal 
influence ;  *  for  when  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  the  Athenians 
were  subdued,  did  not  adhere  to  the  alliance  which  they  had 
made  with  Artaxerxes.  but  sent  Agesilaus  into  Asia  to  make 
war  (being  chiefly  induced  to  that  course  by  Tissapheme8,f 
who,  from  being  one  of  the  king's  confidants,  had  renounced 
his  attachment  to  hira,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Lacedaemonians),  Phamabazus  was  regarded  as  general  against 
Agesilaus,  but  Conon  in  reality  led  the  army,  and  everything 
was  done  according  to  his  direction  He  greatly  obstructed 
that  eminent  commander  Agesilaus.  and  often-  thwarted  his 
plans.  It  was  indeed  apparent,  that,  if  Conon  had  not  been 
there.  Agesilaus  would  have  taken  all  Asia,  as  far  as  Mount 
Taurus,  from  the  king.  And  after  Agesilaus  was  recalled 
home  by  his  countrymen,  in  consequence  of  the  Boeotians  ana 
Athenians  naving  declared  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Conon  nevertheless  remained  with  the  king's  officers,  and  was 
of  the  greatest  service  to  all  of  them 

III  Tissaphemes  had  revolted  from  the  king  ,  yet  his 
defection  was  not  so  evident  to  Artaxerxes  as  to  others  .  for 
he  had  great  influence  with  the  king,  by  reason  of  his  nume- 
rous and  important  services,  even  when  he  did  not  strictly 
adhere  to  his  duty  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  he  was  not 
easily  induced  to  credit  it.  remembering  that  by  his  means  he 
had  overcome  his  brother  Cyrus.  Conon.  being  sent  by  Phar- 
nabazus  to  the  king  to  assure  him  of  his  guilt,  went  in  the 
first  place,  on  his  arrival  (after  the  manner  of  the  Persians), 
to  Tithraustes,  the  captain  of  the  guftrd,  J  who  held  the  second 
place  in  the  empire,  and  signified  that  he  wished  to  speak  to 

♦  Apud  quern  ut  muUum  gratid  valeret — effecit.]  With  whom  he 
broiight  it  to  pass  that  he  prevailed  much  by  personal  influence. 

f  What  Nepos  says  here,  as  to  the  Lacedaemonians  being  persuaded 
by  Tissaphemes  to  go  to  war  with  Persia,  is  scarcely  rpfioncileable  with 
fact,  as  Fischer  observes,  or  with  what  is  stated  in  the  second  chapter 
of  die  life  of  Agesilaus.  Yet  Schlegel  and  Wetzel,  he  adds,  have  made 
strong  eflforts  to  justify  or  excuse  his  statement  Thirlwall,  however, 
seems  to  come  nearer  to  the  truth  in  his  History  of  Greece,  c.  xxxv. 
*ftie  reader  may  also  consult  Smith's  Biog.  Dictionary,  aj-t.  Tissaphemes. 
*  J  Chiliarehvm.]  "Captain  of  a  thousand."  He  is  genertdly  con- 
sidered to  have  been  chief  of  the  life-guards,  and  to  havn  bean  respoD 
sible.  consequently,  for  the  safety  of  the  king's  person. 
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15  king ;  for  no  one  is  admitted  without  this  ceremony.* 
Tithraustes  answered  him,  '*  There  is  no  objection  on  my  part, 
but  consider,  for  yourself,  whether  you  had  rather  speak  with 
him,  or  treat  by  letter,  as  to  the  objects  which  you  have  in 
view.  For,  if  you  come  into  the  royal  presence,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  pay  adoration  to  the  king  "  (which 
the  Greeks  call  Tr^osxuveTv):  "  if  this  is  disagreeable  to  you,  you 
may  nevertheless  effect  what  you  desire  by  stating  your  com- 
mission through,  me."  Conon  then  replied,  "  To  myself 
indeed,  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  pay  any  honour  you  please  to 
the  king,  but  I  am  afraid  lest  it  should  be  derogatory  to  my 
country,  if,  coming  from  a  city  which  has  been  accustomed  to 
rule  over  other  nations,  I  should  observe  the  usages  of 
foreigners  rather  than  its  own."  He  therefore  delivered,  to 
him  in  writing  what  he  wished  to  communicate." 

IV.  The  king,  having  read  his  statement,  was  so  much 
influenced  by  his  authority,  that  he  declared  Tissaphemes  an 
ene'my,  desired  Conon  to  harass  the  Lacedaemonians  with  war, 
and  gave  him  leave  to  choose  whom  he  pleased  to  disburse  the 
money  for  his  army.  Conon  said  that  such  a  choice  was  not  a 
matter  for  his  consideration,  but  for  the  king's  own,  who  ougbt 
to  know  his  own  subjects  best ;  buc  that  he  recommended  him 
to  give  that  commission  to  Pharndbazus.  He  was  then  de 
spatched,  after  being  honoured  with  valuable  presents,  to  the 
sea,  to  require  the  Cyprians,  Phoenicians,  and  other  maritime 
people,  to  furnish  ships  of  war,  and  to  prepare  a  fleet  to  secure 
the  sea  in  the  following  summer,  Phamabazus,  as  he  had 
requested,  being  appointed  his  colleague.  When  this  arrange- 
ment was  made  known  to  the  Laced ajraonians,  they  took  their 
measures  with  great' care,  forihey  thought  that  a  greater  war 
threatened  them  than  if  they  had  to  contend  with  the  Persians 
only.  They  saw  that  a  brave  and  skilful  general  was  going  to 
lead  the  king's  forces,  and  to  take  the  field  agamst  ihera,  a 
man  whom  they  could  overmatch  neither  by  stratagem  not  by 
strength.  With  these  considerations  they  collected  a  gteat 
fleet,  and  set  sail  under  the  leadership  of  Pisander  Conon, 
attacking  them  near  Cnidus.  routed  them  in  a  great  battle,  took 
several  of  their  ships,  and  sunk  several  more,  a  victory-  by 
which  not  only  Athens,  but  also  all  G  reere,  which  had  been 

•  Biiie  hoc.]  Some  consider  hoc  masculine,  referring  to  tbe  cf^ui^ 
Stehui. 
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under  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  set  free.  Conou 
proceeded  with  pan  of  his  fleet  to  his  native  city,  and  caused 
the  walls  of  the  Piraeeus  and  of  Athens,  both  of  which  had 
been  pulled  down,  to  be  rebuilt,  and  presented  to  his  country- 
men  fifty  talents  m  money,  which  he  had  received  from 
Pharnabazus. 

V  What  happens  to  other  men  happened  to  him.  that 
he  was  more  inconsiderate  in  good  than  in  bad  fortune .  for 
when  he  had  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians.  and 
thought  that  he  had  avenged  the  injuries  done  to  his  country, 
he  aimed  at  more  objects  than  he  was  in  a  condition  to  accom 
plish.  Not  that  these  aims,  however,  were  not  patriotic  and 
deserving  of  praise,  since  he  preferred  that  the  power  of  his 
country  should  be  increased,  rather  than  that  of  the  king ;  for. 
after  he  had  secured  himself  great  influence  by  the  battle 
which  he  fought  at  Cnidus.  notr  only  among  foreigners  but  in 
all  the  states  of  Greece,  he  began  to  endeavour  secretly  *  to 
restore  Ionia  and  .^olia  to  the  Athenians.  But  as  this  pro- 
iect  was  not  concealed  with  sufficient  care.  Tiribazus.  who  vvas 
governor  of  Sardis,  sent  for  Conon,  on  pretence  that  he  wished 
to  send  hira  m  great  haste  to  the  king  ;  when  he  had  gone,  m 
compliance  with  this  message,  .he  was  placed  in  confinement, 
in  which  he  was  kept  for  some  time  Some  have  left  on 
record  that  he  was'conveyed  to  the  king,  and  there  died  On 
the  other  hand  Dinont  the  historian,  whom  we  chiefly  credit 
concerning  Persian  affairs,  has  related  that  he  made  his  escape, 
but  is  in  doubt  whether  t  was  effected  with  or  without  the 
knowledge  of  Tiribazus 

•  If  this  statement  respecting  Conon  be  true,  his  conduct,  id  the 
matter  is  not  to  be  reckoned  amoug  piaet  probanda,  "patriotic  and 
deserving  of  praise."  But  it  woxild  appear  from  Diod.  Sid  xiv  85,  and 
Xen.  HelL  iv  8,  that  the  charge  against  him  arose  from  envy  on  the 
part  of  Tithraustes  and  the  other  Persians. 

t  He  was  the  father  of  Cleitarchus,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great's  expedition  See  Plin  H-  N-  x.  70  From  what 
Pliny  says  of  him,  he  seems  to  have  been  extremely  credxUous 
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[Kon's  family ;  is  connected  with  the  two  Dipnysii,  I.— Brings  Plato 
into  Sicily;  death  of  the  elder  DionysiuB,  II. — Disagreement 
between .  Dion  and  Dionysius  the  Younger,  IIL  —  Is  sent  to 
Corinth-;  ill-treatment  of  his  wife;  fate  of  his  son,  IV. — Gets 
possession  of  Syracuse,  and  forces  Dionysius  to  make  terms  with 
him,  V. — ^Alienates  the  people  by  putting  Heraclides  to  death,  VL 
— His  great  unpopularity,  VIZ.— Is  deceived  by  a  stratagem  of 
Callicrates,  VIIL— Is  assassinated  in  his  own  house  on  a  feast" 
day,  IX.-r-Change  of  feeling  towards  him  after  his  death,  X. 

1.  Dion,  the  son  of--  Hipparinus,  a  native  -of  Syracuse,  was 
of  a  noble  family,  and  allied  to  both  the  Dionysii,  the  tyrants* 
of  Sicily ;  for  the  elder  married  Aristomache,  Dion's  sister,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Hipparinus  and  Nysaeus,  and  also  two 
daughters  named  Sophrosyne  and  Arete,  the  elder  of  whom  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  his  son  Dionysius.t  to  whom  he  also  left 
his  dominions,  and  the  other.  Arete,  to  Dion.  J 

But  Dion,  besides  this  noble  connexion,  a^  the  honourable 
character  of  his  ancestors,  inherited  many  other  advantages 
from  nature  ;  among  them,  a  disposition  docile,  courteous,  and 
adapted  for  acquiring  the  most  important  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  extreme  grace  of  person,  which  is  no  small 
recommendation  :§  he  had  also  great  wealth  bequeathed  him 
by  his  father,  which  he  himself  had  augmented  by  the  presents 
he  received  from  the  tyi'ant.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
elder. Dionysius,  not  less  on  account  of  his  character  than  his 
relationship ;  for  though  the  cruelty  of  Dionysius  ofiended 
him,  yet  he  was  desirous  that  he  should  be  secure  because  of 
his  family  connexion  with  himself,  and  still  more  lor  the  sake 

*  Utrdque  implicatus  tyranmde  IHonysiorum.]  "  Involved  in,"  or 
"  connected  with,  each  tyranny  of  the  DionysiL"  For  utroque  Dionyaio 
tyranno. 

+  Dionysius  married  two  wives  in  the  same  day,  Doris,  a  native  of 
Locris,  and  Aristomache,  the  sister  of  Dion.  But  Dionysius  the 
Younger  was  the  soil  of  Doris  ;  so  that,  if  Nepos  is  correct  ia  raying 
that  Sophrosyne  was  the  daughter  of  Aristomache,  he  niamed  his 
half-sister.    See  Plut.  Vit.  Dion.  c.  3. 

Z  Dion,  therefore,' as  Emstius  observes,  married  his  own  niece. 

§  QiuB  non  minimum  commcndatur.]  "WTiich  is  not  in  the  lowest 
degree  (i.e.  wliich  is  in  the  highest  degree)  commended  "  Lambinus, 
'rom  conjecture,  read  commendat,  sc.  hominem,  which  is  more  elegaat 
fi»  Bos  admits),  and!  has  been  generally  adopted  by  editors. 
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of  his  own  relaiives.*  He  aided  him  m  important  matterg,' 
and  the  tyrant  was  greatly  influenced  by  his  advice,  unless,  in 
any  case,  some  violent  humour  of  his  own  interposed.  But 
embassies,  f  such  at  least  as  were  of  a  more  distinguished 
kind,  were  all  conducted  by  Dion ,  and  by  discharging  them 
assidutmsly,  and  managing  faithfully,  he  pallia.ted  the  most 
cruel  name  of  tyrant  with  his  own  benevolence  The  Cartha- 
ginians so  much  respected  him.  when  he  was  sent  thither  by 
Dionysius.  that  they  never  regarded  any  man  that  spoke  the 
Greek  tongue  with  more  admiration. 

II  Nor  did  these  circumstances  escape  the  rntice  of 
Dionysius.  for  he  was  sensible  how  great  an  honour  he  was  to 
him  hence  it  happened  that  he  showed  him  more  favour  than 
•any  other  person. t  and  loved  him  not  less  than  a  son.  When 
a  report  reached  Sicily,  too,  that  Plato  was  come  to  Tarentum, 
Dionysius  could  not  refuse  the  young  man  leave  to  send  for 
him  as  Dion  was  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  hearing  him.  He 
accordingly  granted  him  that  permission,  and  brought  Plato 
with  great  pomp§  to  Syracuse ,  whom  Dion  so  greatly  admired 
and  loved,  that  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  society  ,  nor 
was  Plato  less  delighted  with  Dion.  Although,  therefore 
Plato  was  cruelly  insulted  by  Dionysius  (for  he  ordered  hin» 
to  be  sold II).  yet  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  city,  induced 
again  by  the  entreaties  of  Dion 

In  the  meantime  Dionysius  fell  ill  of  some  disease,  and 
when  he  was  labouring  under  the  severity  of  it.  Dion  inquired 
of  the  physicians  "how  he  was."  and  begged  them,  at  the  same 
time.  •  if  he  should  happen  to  be  in  extreme  danger,  to  acquaint 
him  of  it    for  he  wished  to  sppak  to  him  about  a  division  of  the 

•  iyuorum  cousd.]  For  the  sake  of  Aristomache  and  her  children. 

t  Legationes  ]  Most  editions  have  omiics  after  kgationcs  Bos  and 
Van  Staveren  omit  it 

i   Uni  huic  mojcimd  mdulgeret.]  "  He   indulged  him  alone  most 

§  Ambitione.]  Exquuito  apparatu  et  ambitioso  comitaru — Gebhard 
It  was  not.  however,  the  elder,  but  the  younger  Dionysius,  that  received 
Plato  with  Riicb  ceremony.  See  Plato's  Epist  3  and  7  ;  Plutarch.  Vit. 
Dion.,  and  /Elian.  Var.  Hist.  iv.  18.  Plato  visited  Sicily  three  times, 
the  ostentatious  reception  occurred  on  the  second  occasion 

II  Quippe  quem  venundari  nis»isse(  ]  Bremi  conjectures  qutppe  gut 
eum,  &c .  which  the  sense  indeed  requires  Con-ult  Plutarch,  Vit. 
Dion  ,  who,  however,  relates  the  matter  a  little  differently  Luciau 
says  that  Plato  was  sent  to  a  parasite,  becau.se  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
parasite's  art    See  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  7 ;  Diog.  Laert.  iil  18,  21.—B09. 
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realm,  as  he  thought  that  the  sons  of  his  sister  by  Wm  ought 
to  have  a  share  in  the  dominions."  This  request  the  physicians 
did  not  keep  secret,  but  reported  the  words  to  Dionysius  the 
younger,  who.  taking  alarm  at  it,  compelled  the  physicians  to 
give  his  father  a  sleeping  potion,  that  Dion  might  have  no 
opportunity  of  addressing  him.  The  sick  man,  haviiig  taken 
the  draught,  ended  his  life  like  one  buried  in  deep  sleep. 

III.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  dissension  between 
Dion  and  Dionysius ;  and  it  was  increased  by  many  circum- 
stances ;  yet  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  there  subsisted  for 
a  time  an  assumed  friendship  between  them ;  and  as  Dioq 
persisted  in  soliciting  Dionj^sius  to  send  for  Plato  from  Athens, 
and  follow  his  counsels,  he,  who  was  willing  to  imitate  his 
father  in  something,  complied  with  his  wishes.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  he  brought  back  Philistus  the  historian  to  Syracuse 
a  man  not  more  friendly  to  the  tyrant  than  to  tyranny  itself. 
But  of  this  autlior  more  has  been  said  in  the  work  of  mine 
which  is  written  "  On  Hiotorians."  Plato,  however,  had  so 
much  influence  over  Dionysius  by  his  authority,  and  produced 
sucn  an  effect  on  him  by  his  eloquence,  that  he  persuaded  him 
to  {)ut  an  end  to  his  tyranny,  and  to  restore  liberty  to  the 
Syracusans  ;  but  being  dissuaded  from  his  intention  by  the 
representations  of  PhiUstus,  he  began  to  grow  somewhat  more 
cruel. 

IV.  Being  conscious  that  he  was  surpassed  by  Dion  la 
ability,  influence,  and  in  the  affection  of  the  people,  and  fear- 
ing that,  if  he  kept  Dion  with  him,  he  might  give  him  some 
opportunity  of  overthrowing  him,  he  gave  him  a  trireme  to 
sail  to  Corinth,  declaring  that  he  did  so  for  both  their  sakes, 
lest,  as  they  were  afraid  of  each  other,  one  of  them  might 
take  the  other  by  surprise.  As  many'  peoples. were  indignant 
at  this  pi'Dceeding,  and  as  it  was  the  cause  of  great  hatred  to 
the  tyrant,  Dionysius  put  on  board  some  vessels  all  the  pro- 
perty of  Dion  that  could  be  removed,  and  sent  it  after  him 
for  he  wished  it  to  be  thought  that  he  had  adopted  that  course, 
not  from  hatred  of  the  man,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  safety. 
But  when  he  heard  that  Dion  was  levying  troops  in  the  Pelo. 
ponnesus,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  a  war  against  him,  he 
gave  Arete,  Dion's  wife,  in  marriage  to  another  man,  and  caused 
his  son  to  be  brought  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  might 
through  indulgence,  be  imbued  with  the  most  disgraceful 
A  A 
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propensities :  for  mistresses  were'  brought  him  when  but  a  boy. 
before  he  was  full  grown  ;  he  was  overwhelmed  with  wine  and 
luxuries,  nor  was  any  time  allowed  him  to  be  sober  He  was 
so  little  able  to  bear  such  a  change  in  his  way  of  life,  which  was 
altered  after  his  father  returned  to  his  country  (for  keepers* 
were  set  over  him  to  draw  him  from  his  former  mode 
of  living),  that  he  threw  himself  from  the  top  of  a  house, 
and  so  perished  But  I  return  to  the  point  from  whence  1 
digressed 

V  When  Dion  had  amved  at  Connth,  and  HeracUdes. 
who  had  been  commander  ojf  the  cavalry,  had  also  come 
thither  (having  been  likewise  banished  by  Dionysius).  they 
began  to  prepare  for  war  in  every  possible  way ;  but  they  made 
but  little  progress;  for  a  tyranny  of  many  years  standing 
was  thought  to  be  of  great  strength,  and  for  that  reason  few 
were  induced  to  join  in  so  perilous  an  undertaking.  But 
Dion,  who  trusted  not  so  much  to  his  troops  as  to  the  general 
hatred  towards  the  tyrant,  setting  out.  with  the  greatest 
courage,  in  two  transport  vessels,  to  attack  a  power  of  fift)' 
years'  growth,  defended  by  five  hundred  ships  of  war.  ten 
thousand  cavalry,  and  a  hundred  thousand  infantry,  so  easily 
madft  an  impression  upon  it  (what  seemed  wonderful  to  all 
people),  that  he  entered  Syracuse  the  third  day  after  he 
touched  the  coast,  of  Sicily  Hence  it  may  be  understood  that 
no  government  is  safe,  unless  guarded  by  the  Tove  of  its  sub- 
jects Dionysius  at  that  time  was  absent,  and  waiting  for  his 
fleet  in  Italy,  supposing  that  none  of  his  enemies  would  come 
against  him  without  a  great  force;  a  supposition  which  de- 
ceived him :  for  Dion  curbed  tlie  tyrant's  pride  with  those 
very  men  that  had  been  under  the  rule  of  his  adversary,  and 
gained  possession  of  all  that  part  of  Sicily  which  had  been 
under  the  gtfvemraent  of  Dionysius  .  and  with  like  success  he 
secured  the  city  of  Syracuse,  except  the  citadel  and  the  island 
adjoining  the  town,  and  brought  matters  to  such  a  state,  that 
the  tyrant  consented  to  make  peace  on  such  terms  as  these  that 
Dion  should  have  Sicily.  Dionysius  Italy.*  and  Apollocrates, 
in  whom  alone  Dionysius t  had  great  confidence.  Syracuse 

*  That  is,  the  portion  of  Italy,  or  Great  Greece,  which  had  been 
under  the  power  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  part,  of  which  wa.s  stil) 
retained  by  his  son 

+  Lamhinus  first  saw  that  we  ought  to  read  Dionyaiua.  not  Dion, 
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VI.  A  sudden  change  followed  close  upon  such  eminent 
and  unexpected  success,  for  fortune,  through  her  fickleness, 
endeavoured  to  aiuk  him  whom  she  had  just  before  exalted. 
In  the  first  place  she  exercised  her  power  over  his  son,  of 
whom  I  have  previously  made  mention ;  for  after  he  had 
taken  back  his  wfe,  who  had  been  given  to  another,  and 
wished  to  recal  his  son,  from  his  abandoned  course  of  sen- 
suality, to  habits  of  virtue,  he  received,  as  a  father,  a  most 
severe  aftliction  in  the  death  of  that  son.  A  disagreement 
next  arose  between  him  and  Heraclides.  who,  refusing  to  yield 
the  supremacy  to  Dion,  organized  a  party  against  him ,  nor 
had  he  indeed  less  influence  than  Dion  among  the  aristocracy, 
with  whose  sanction  he  commanded  the  fleet,  while  Dion  had 
the  direction  of  the  laud  forces.  Dion  could  not  endure  this, 
opposition  patiently,  but  retorted  with  that  verse  of  Homer  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,*  in  v?hich  is  this  sentiment, 
"  That  a  state  cannot  be  managed  well  by  the  government  of 
many  "  Much  ill  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  followed 
this  remark ;  for  he  appeared  to  have  let  it  escape  him  that 
he  wished  everything  to  be  under  his  own  authority  This 
feeling  he  did  not  try  to  soften  by  conciliation,  but  to  over- 
come by  severity,  and  caused  Heraclides,  when  he  came  to 
Syracuse,  to  be  put  to  death. 

VII.  This  act  struck  extreme  terror  into  every  one,  for 
nobody,  after  Heraclides  was  killed,  considered  himself  safe. 
Dion,  when  his  adversary  was  removed,  distributed  among  his 
soldiers,  with  greater  freedom,  the  property  of  those  whom  he 
knew  to  have  been  unfavourable  to  him.  But  after  this 
division  had  taken  place,  money,  as  his  daily  expenses  grew 
very  great,  began  to  fail  him ;  nor  was  there  anything  on 
which  he  could  lay  his  hands  but  the  property  of  his  friends ; 
a  circumstance  which  was  attended  with  this  effect,  that  while 
he  gained  the  soldiery,  he  lost  the  aristocracy.  At  this  state 
of  things  he  was  overcome  with  anxiety,  and,  being  unac- 
customed to  be  ill  spoken  of,  he  could  not  patiently  endure 
that  a  bad  opinion  of  him  should  be  entertained  by  ihose  by 
whose  praises  he  had  just  before  been  extolled  to  the  skies. 

Bos,  Mosche,  and  most  other  editors,  approve  Lambinus's  suggestion. 
Van  Staveren  omits  the  name  altogether  the  sense  being  suflBcicntly ' 
clear  without  it 
•  Ver.  204. 

A  A  a 
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The  common  people,  however,  when  the  feelings  of  the 
soldiers  were  rendered  unfavourable  towards  him  *  spoke  with 
less  restraint,  and  said  that  "  he  was  a  tyrant  not  to  be 
endured." 

VIII.  While  he  knew  not,  as  he  contemplated  this  state  of 
things,  how  he  should  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  was  apprehensive 
as  to  what  it  night  end  in,  a  certain  Callicrates,  a  citizen  of 
Athens,  who  nad  accompanied  him  from  the  Peloponnesus  to 
Sicily,  a  man  of  address,  subtle  enough  for  any  artifice,  and 
without  any  regard  for  religion  or  honour,  went  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  "  he  was  in  great  danger  on  account  of  the  dip- 
affection  of  the  people  and  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  soldiers 
which  danger  he  could  by  no  means  escape,  unless  he  com 
missioned  some  one  of  his  friends  to  pretend  that  he  was  an 
enemy  to  him ;  and  that,  if  he  fpund  him  fit  for  the  unde. 
taking,  he  would  learn  the  feelings  of  every  one,  and  cut  oft 
his  enemies,  as  his  opponents  would  readily  disclose  their 
thoughts  to  any  one  disaffected  towards  him."  This  sug- 
gestion being  approved,  Callicrates  himself  undertook  this 
part,  and  armed  himself  through  the  unsuspiciousnebs  of 
Dion :  he  sought  for  accomplices  to  join  in  killing  him ;  he 
held  meetings  with  his  enemies,  and  formed  an  actual  con- 
spiracy against  him.  But  these  proceedings,  as  many  were 
privy  to  what  was  going  on,  became  known,  and  were  com- 
municated to  Aristomache,  Dion  s  sister,  and  his  wife  Arete ; 
who,  being  struck  with  alarm,  sought  an  interview  with  him 
for  whose  dangiBi  they  were  concerned.  Dion  assured  them 
that  no  plot  was  concerted  against  him  by  Callicrates,.  but  that 
what  was  done,  was  done  by  his  own  directions.  The  women, 
notwithstanding,  took  CalHcrates  into  the  temple  of  Proser- 
pine, and  obliged  him  to  swear  that  "  there  should  be  no 
danger  to  Dion  from  him."  But  Callicrates,  by  this  oath,  was 
not  only  not  deterred  from  his  design,  but  was  stimulated  to 
hasten  the  execution  of  it,  fearing  that  his  plot  might  be  laid 
open  before  he  had  effected  his  purpose. 

IX.  With  this  resolution,  on  the  next  festival  day.  while 
Dion  was  keeping  himself  at  home,  secluded  from  the  assembly 

*  Oifens&  in  cuot  mUitum  volwntate.]  Yet  Nepos  says  above,  in  this 
S9]ne  chapter,  that  Dion  "  had  gained  the  soldiery."  Qv,vm  militts 
rwyi-     ''daset,  amitteret  optimates. 
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of  the  people,  and  was  reposing  in  an  upper  room,*  he  com- 
mitted to  his  accomplices  the  stronger  parts  of  the  city,  sur- 
rounded Dion's  house  with  guards,  and  stationed  trusty  pei-sons 
at  the  door,  who  were  not  to  leave" it,  he  also  manned  a 
trireme  with  an  armed  force,  entrusted  it  to  his  brother 
Philocrates,  and  gave  directions  that  it  should  be  rowed  about 
in  the  harbour,  as  if  he  wished  to  exercise  the  rowers,  with  a 
tiew,  if  fortune  should  baflfle  his  attempts,  to  have  a  vessel  in 
which  he  might  flee  to  a  place  of  safety  He  then  chose  from 
among  his  followers  some  young  men  of  Zacynthus,  of  great 
courage  and  extraordinary  sti-ength,  whom  he  ordered  to  go  to 
Dion's  house  unarmed,  so  that  they  might  seem  to  have  oome 
for  the  sake  of  speaking  with  him  "These  youths,  as  being 
well  known,  were  admitted,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed 
the  threshold,  they  bolted  the  door,  seized  him  as  he  lay 
on  his  couch,  and  bound  him.  A  great  noise-  ensued,  so  that 
it  was  distinctly  heard  out  of  doors.  And  here  it  was  easy  to 
be  understood,  as  has  often  been  said  before,  how  unpopular 
absolute  power  is.  and  how  unhappy  the  life  of  those  who  had 
rather  be  feared  than  loved ,  for  those  very  guards,}  if  they 
had  been  favourably  inclined  towards  him,  might  have  saved 
him  by  breaking  open  the  door,  as  the  Zacynthians,  who  were 
unarmed,  were  holding  him  still  alive,  calling  to  those  without 
for  a  weapon.  Nobody  coming  to  his  rescue,  one  Lyco,  a 
Syracusan.  gave  them  a  sword  through  the  window,  with  which 
Dion  was  slain. 

X.  When  the  murder  was  consummated,  and  the  people 
came  in  to  view  the  scene,  some  were  killed  as  guilty  by  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  real  actors  ;  for  a  report  being  soon 
spread  abroad  that  violence  had  been  offered  to  Dion,  many, 
to  whom  such  a  deed  was  detestable,  ran  together  to  the  spot ; 
and  these  persons,  prompted  by  a  false  suspicion,  killed  the 

•  The  ancients  were  accustomed,  when  they  wished  to  devote  them- 
Betrea  to  prayer,  or  to  do  anything' in  private,  to  go  up  into  the  higher 
part  of  the  house,  or  to  keep  a  chamber  in  that  part  for  that  particular 
purpose.  So  Suetonius  says  of  Augustus,  c.  72,  Si  quando  quid^  secrdd 
ant  sine  interpellatione  agere  proposuisset,  erat  iUi  locw  in  ediio  sin- 
gvlaris.  So  Tacitus  of  Tiberius,  Ann.  vL  21,  Qwties  super  rugotio 
eonmUtaret,  editd  domus  parte  utebatur. — Boa.  He  sJso  refers  to  Judith, 
c.  8,  and  to  Acts  x.  9. 

+  IUi  ipsi  custodes.]  The  guards  ihSt  bad  been  stationed  bj  Calli. 
crates  round  Dion's  house. 
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Innocent  as  if  they  had  been  the  delinquents.  But  a3  Boon 
as  his  death  became  publicly  known,  the  feeling  of  the  popu- 
lace was  -wonderfully  altered,  for  those  who  had  called  lum  a 
tyrant  while  he  was  alive,  called  him  now  the  deliverer  of  his 
country  and  the  expeller  of  a  tyrant  So  suddenly  had  pity 
succeeded  to  hatred,  that  they  wished  to  redeem  him  from 
Acheron,  if  they  could,  with  their  own  blood.  He  was  there- 
fore honoured  with  a  sepulchral  monument  in  the  city,  in  the 
most  frequented  pan  of  it,  after  having  been  interred  at  the 
public  expense.  He  died  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-five  years, 
four  years  after  he  had  returned  from  the  Peloponnesus  into 
Sicily 
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Iphicratea  eminent  for  skill  in  military  discipline,  I. — His  acta  in 
Thrace,  at  Corinth,  against  the  LacedsemonianB,  in  Egypt,  and 
against  Epaminondas,  11. — His  abilities  and  character,  lU. 

I.  Iphic RATES  of  Athens  has  become  renowned,  not  so  much 
for  the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  as  for  his  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary tactics ;  for  he  was  such  a  leader,  that  he  was  not  only 
comparable  to  the  first  commanders  of  his  own  time,  but  no 
one  even  of  the  older  generals  could  be  set  above  him.  He 
was  much  engaged  in  the  field  ;  he  often  had  the  command  of 
armies ;  he  never  miscarried  in  an  undertaking  by  his  own 
fault ;  he  was  always  eminent  for  invention,  and  such  was  his 
excellence  in  it,  that  he  not  only  introduced  much  that  was 
new  into  the  military  art,  but  made  many  improvements  in 
what  existed  before.  He  altered  the  arms"  of  the  infantry  ; 
for  whereas,  before  he  became  a  commander,  they  used  very 
large  shields,  short  spears,  and  small  swords,  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, introduced  the  pelta  instead  of  the  panna*  (from  which 
the  infantry  were  afterwards  called  peltastcB),  that  they  might 
be  more  active  in  movements  and  encounters;  he-doubled  the 
length  of  the  spear,  and  made  the  swords  also  longer.  He 
likewise  changed  the  character  of  their  cuirasses,  and  gave 
them  linen  ones  instead  of  those  of  chain-mail  and  brass ;  a 
change  by  which  he  rendered  the  soldiers  more  active ;  for, 

■  Peltam  -pro  parmd  fecit.]  The  pelta  was  .smaller  than  the  parma, 
but  both  were  smaller  than  the  ci>fpnts. — Bos, 
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ininishing  the  weight,  he  provided  what  would  equally  pro 
tect  the  body,  and  be  light. 

II.  He  made  war  upon  the  Thraciaiis,  and  restored  Seuihes. 
the  ally  of  the  Athenians,  to  his  throne  At  Corinth  *  he 
commanded  the  army  with  so  much  strictness,  that  no  troops 
in  Greece  were  ever  better  disciplined,  or  more  obedient  to  the 
orders  of  their  leader ;  and  he  brought  them  to  such  a  habit, 
that  when  the  signal  for  battle  was  given  them  by  their 
general,  they  would  stand  so  regularly  drawn  up.  without  any 
trouble  on  the  part  of  the  commander,  that  they  seemed  to 
have  been  severally  posted  by  the  most  skilful  captain  With 
this  army  he  cut  off  a  mora  t  of  the  Lacedaemonians .  an 
exploit  which  was  highly  celebrated  through  all  Greece.  In 
this  war,  too,  he  defeated  all  their  forces  a  second  lime,  by 
which  success  he  obtained  great  glory 

Artaxerxes,  when  he  had  resolved  to  make  war  upon  the 
king  of  Egypt,+  asked  the  Athenians  to  allow  Iphicrates  to  be 
his  general,  that  he  might  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  army 
of  mercenaries,  the  number  of  whom  was  twelve  thousand. 
This  force  he  so  instructed  in  all  military  discipline,  that  as 
certain  Roman  soldiers  were  formerly  called  •Fabians,§  so  the 
Iphicrateans  were  in  the  highest  repute  among  the  Greeks 

Going  afterwards  to  the  relief  of  the  LacedjBmonians.  he 

•  A  pud  Corinthum.]  In  the  war  generally  called  the  Corinthip.n  war, 
carried  on  by  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Argives,  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians.    See  Died.  Sic.  xiv.  8G;  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4. 

t  From  Xenophon,  de  Rep.  Lacedarn.,  we  learn  that  the  mora  coD' 
sisied  of  400  men;  for  it  had  four  lochagi  and  e\g\\\,  pentccostcrcs  — 
Fischer.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  regular  and  original  number 
appointed  by  Lycurgus,  but  it  varied  afterwards  according  to  times 
and  circumstances.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  (Hell.  iv.  5)  it  appears 
to  hove  consisted  usually  of  600.  At  other  times  it  contained  five, 
seven,  or  nine  hundred.  See  Plutarch.  Pelop.  c.  17;  Thucyd.  v.  68, 
ibique  Schol.     Smith's  Diet,  of  G.  and  R.  Ant.  art.  A  rmy,  Greek. 

i  His  name  was  Acoris ;  he  had  assisted  Evagoras  of  Cyprus  against 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon:  See  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  29  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Nectanebis 

§  Fabiani.]  If  the  Roman  soldiers  wore  used  to  be  called  Fabiavs, 
which  is  an  account  given  by  none  but  our  author,  that  I  know  of,  it 
was  occasioned  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Fabian  family,  that  undertook 
to  manage  the  war  against  the  Vejentes  by  themselves,  and  were 
cut" off,  300  of  them  in  one  battle.— CTc/ric.  Others  think  that  the 
name  must  have  been  derived  from  Fabius  Cunctator  None  of  the, 
better  commentators  say  anything  on  the  point 
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checked  the  efforts  of  Epammondas;  for.  had  not  he  been  drtiw» 
ing  near,*  the  Thebans  would  not  have  retreated  from  Sparta 
until  they  had  taken  apd  destroyed  it  by  fire. 

III.  He  was  a  man  of  large  mind  and  large  body,  and  oi 
an  appearance  indicating  the  commander  so  that  by  his  very 
look  he  inspired  every  one  with  admiration  of  him.  But  in 
action  he  was  too  remiss,  and  too  impatient  of  continued  exer- 
tion, as  Theopompus  has  recorded  Yet  he  was  a  good  citizen, 
and  a  person  of  very  honourable  feelings,  as  he  showed,  not 
only  in  other  transactions,  but  also  in  protecting  the  children 
of  Amyutas  t  the  Macedonian  ;  for  Eurydice,  the  mother  of 
Perdiccas  and  Philip,  fled  with  these  two  boys,  after  the  death 
of  Arayntas,  to  Iphacrates,  and  was  secure  under  his  power. 
He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  with  the  feeUngs  of  his  countrymen 
well  affected  towards  him. 

He  was  once  brought  to  trial  for  his  life,  at  the  time  of  the 
Social  war,J  together  with  Timotheus.  and  was  acquitted 

He  left  a  son  named  Menestheus.  whom  he  had  by  a  Thra- 
cian  woman,  the  daughter  of  King  Cotys.  When  this  son 
was  asked  whether  he  had  more  regard  for  his  father  or  his 
jnother,  he  rephed.  "For  his  mother"  As  this  answer 
appeared  strange  to  all  who  heard  it,  he  added,  "  I  do  so  with 
justice  ;  for  my  father,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power  made  me  a 
Thracian.  bui  my  mother,  as  far  as  she  could,  made  me  an 
Athenian 

•  Nisi  ejus  advennu  approptnqwuset.]  "Unless  his  approach  had 
ceen  drawing  near." 

t  The  father  of  Philip,  and  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
•  This  subject  is  more  fully  noticed  "by  .^Eschines  de  Fals.  Leg.  havd 
longi  a  principio." — Bos.     See  Justin,  vii.  4. 

*  Bello  Sociali.]  A  war  in  which  Byzantium,  Rhodes,  Chios,  and 
Cos  leagued  themselves  against  the  Athenians,  from  their  alliance  with 
whom  they  had  revolted  See  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  78 ;  xvi.  7 ;  ''erizon.  ad 
MRslu  Var  Hist  ii   10     Comp  Life  of  Chabrias.  c.  4 
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XII    CHABRIAS. 

Ch»brias  becomes  celebrated  for  a  new  mode  of  fighting,  I.— His  act8 
in  Egypt  and  Cyprus  ;  his  command  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  II.— 
ms  recal;  he  hved  but  little  at  home  in  cone^quence  of  the 
envious  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  IIL — He  is  killed  in  the 
Social  war,  IV. 

I.  Chabrias  the  Athenian  was  also  numbered  among  the 
most  eminent  generals,  and  performed  many  acts  wotthy  of 
record.  .  But  of  these  the  most  famous  is  his  manoeuvre  in 
the  battle  which  he  fought  near  Thebes,  when  he  had  gone  to 
the  relief  of  the  Boeotians ,  for  in  that  engagement,  when  the 
great  general  Agesilaus  felt,  sure  of  victory,  and  the  mercenary 
troops  had  been  put  to  flight  by  him.  Chabrias  forbade  the  rest 
of  his  phalanx*  to  quit  their  ground,  and  instructed  them  to 
receive  the  attack  of  the  enemy  with  the  knee  placed  firmly 
against  the  shield,  and  the  spear  stretched  out.  Agesilaus, 
observing  this  new  plan,  did  not  dare  to  advance,  and  called 
off  his  men,  as.  they  were  mshing  forward,  with  sound  of 
trumpet.  This  device  was  so  extolled  by  fame  throughout 
Greece,  that  Chabrias  chose  to  have  the  statue,  which  was 
erected  to  him  at  the  pubUc  charge  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
forum,  made  in  that  posture.  Hence  it  happened  that  wrestlers, 
and  other  candidates  for  public  applause.f  adopted,  in  the 
erection  of  their  statues,  those  postures  in  which  they  had 
gained  a  victory. 

II.  Chabrias  also,  when  he  was  general  of  the  Athenians, 
carried  on  many  wars  in  Europe  ;  and  he  engaged  in  one  in 
Egypt  of  his  own  accord  ;  for  setting  out  to  assist  Nectanabis,  J 
he  secured  him  the  throne.  He  performed  a  similar  exploit  in 
Cyprus,  but  he  was  then  publicly  sent  to  support  Evagoras ; 
nor  did  he  return  from  thence  till  he  had  conquered  thewhoh 
island  :  from  which  achievement  the  Athenians  obtained  great 
glory. 

In  the  meantime  a  war-  broke  out  between  the  Egyptians 
md  Persians,  when  the  Athenians  formed  an  alliance  with 

•  Phalanx  is  here  used  as  a  general  term  for  a  body  of  troops  irf 
close  array. 

"t"  Artifices."]  This  word  is  here  used  in  a  very  comprehensive  sense, 
including  actors,  musicians,  and  every  other  kind. of  public  exhibitors. 

t  Often  written  Nectancbis.  "  Diodorus  Siculua  has  it  eitbec, 
t^t^'j-fvagwe  or  N«icravt§wc." — B09, 
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Anaxerees,  and  the  Lacedsemonians  with  the  Egyptians,  firom 
whom  their  king  Agesilaus  received  a  large  share  of  spoil.* 
Chahrias,  seeing  Agesilaus's  good  fortune,  and  tliinking  himself 
in  no  respect  inferior  to  him,  set  out  to  assist  them  of  his  own 
accord,  and  took  the  command  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  while 
Agesilaus  held  that  of  the  land  forces. 

III.  In  consequence,  the  ofl&cers  of  the  king  of  Persia  sent 
deputies  to  Athens,  to  complain  that  Chabrias  vras  warring 
against  their  king  on  the  side  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
Athenians  then  prescribed  a  certain  day  to  Chabrias,  before 
which  if  he  did  not  return  home,  they  declared  that  they 
would  condemn  him  to  die.  On  receiving  this  communication- 
he  returned  to  Athens ;  but  did  not  stay  there  longer  than 
was  necessary ;  for  he  did  not  wiUingly  continue  under  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen,  as  he  was  accustomed  *to  Uve  splen- 
didly, and  to  inddge  himself  too  freely  to  be  able  to  escape 
the  envy  of  the  populace.  For  this  is  a  common  fault  in 
great  and  free  states,  that  envy  is  the  attendant  on  ciory,  and 
that  the  people  willingly  detract  from  those  whom  they  see 
raised  above  others,  nor  do  the  poor  contemplate  with 
patience  the  lot  of  others  who  are  grown  rich.  Chabrias, 
therefore,  when  he  could,  was  generally  away  from  home.  Nor 
was  he  the  only  one  that  willingly  absented  himself  from 
Athens,  but  almost  all  their  great  men  did  the  same,  for  they 
thought  that  they  should  be  as  far  removed  from  envy  as  they 
were  distant  from  their  native  country.  Conon,  in  Conse- 
quence, lived  very  much  in  Cyprus,  Iphicrates  in  Thrace, 
Timotheus  in  Lesbos,  Chares  at  Sigeum.  Chares,  indeed, 
differed  from  the  others  in  conduct  and  character,  but  was 
nevertheless  both  distinguished  and  powerful  at  Athens 

*  A  quibns-  magna*  praxUis  Agetilaut  rex  eorum  faciebat.]  Attemptb  to 
interpret  this  passage  have  much  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
learned.  Heusinger  would  have  d  quibus  to  signify  "  on  whose  side,'* 
or  the  same  as  pro  quibus,  but  this  Van  Staveren  justly  rejects,  and  I, 
as  well  as  JJe  and  Schmieder,  doubt  whether  pro  aliquo  prcedam  facere 
can  be  regarded  as  good  Latin.  .  .  For  myself,  I  know  not  what  to 
make  of  the  passage,  unless  we  receive  the  cautioua  interpretation  of 
Harles,  Ithius,  and  Bremi,  who  understand  prcedam  in  a  large  or  meta- 
phorical sense  for  gdin,  presents,  or  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
Agesilaus  either  received  from  the  Egjrptians  by  agreement,  or  exacted 
from  them,  so  that  it  might  not  improperly  be  regarded  as  prceda. 
Concerning  the  signification  of  this  word,  see  Heyne  ad  Tibull.  ii.  3, 
dS,— Fischer 
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IV  Chabrias  lost  his  life  in  the  Social  war,*  in  the  following 
manner  The  Athenians  were  besieging  Chios  ;  Chabrias  was 
on  board  the  fleet  as  a  private  man,  but  had  more  influence 
than  all  who  were  in  command ;  and  the  soldiers  looked  up 
to  him  more  than  to  those  who  were  over  them.  This  cir- 
curasumce  hastened  his  death ;  for  while  he  was  anxious  to 
be  the  first  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  ordered  the  captain  to 
steer  the  vessel  towards  it,  he  was  the  occasion  of  his  own 
death,  since,  after  he  had  made  his  way  into  it,  the  other 
ships  did  not  follow  Upon  which,  being  surrounded  by  a 
body  of  the  enemy,  his  ship,  while  he  was  fighting  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  was  struck  with  the  beak  of  one  of  the  enemy's 
vessels,  and  began  to  sink.  Though  he  might  have  escaped 
from  the  danger,  if  he  had  cast  himself  into  the  sea,  for  tlie 
fleet  of  the  Athenians  was  at  hand  to  take  him  up  as  he 
swam,  he  chose  rather  to  die,  than  to  throw  away  his  arms 
and  abandon  tfie  vessel  in  which  he  had  sailed.  The  others 
would  not  act  m  a  similar  manner,  but  gained  a  place  of 
safety  by  swimming.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  an 
honourable  death  preferable  to  a  dishonourable  life,  was  Irilled 
with  the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  while  he  was  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  them 
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The  merits  and  acta  of  Timotheus,  I. — ^A  statue  erected  to  him  on  his 
victory  over  the  Lacedsemonians,  II. — Is  appointed,  at  an  advanced 
age,  as  an  adviser  to  Menestheus  ;  is  accused  by  Chares,  and  con- 
demned, III. — BLis  son  Conon  obliged  to  repair  the  walls  of 
Athens ;  attachment  of  Jason  to  Timotheus,  IV 

I  Timotheus,  the  son  of  Conon,  a  nauve  oi  Athens,  in- 
creased th6  glory  which  he  inherited  from  his  father  by  many 
excellent  qualities  of  his  own ;  for  he  was  eloquent,  active, 
persevering,  skilled  in  miEtary  affairs,  and  not  less  so  in 
managing  those  of  the  state.  Many  honourable  actions  of  his 
are  recorded,  the  following- are  the  most  famous.  He  subdued 
the^Olynthians  and  Byzantians  by  force  of  arms ;  he  took 
Samos,  on  the  siege  of  which,  in  a  previous  war.  the  Athenians 

See  life  of  Iphicrate^  c.  3. 
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had  spent  twelve  hundred  talents.  This  sum  he  resiored^ 
to  the  people  without  any  expense  to  them  ;  for  he  carried  on 
a  war  against  Cotys.f  and  thence  brought  twelve  hundred 
talents'  worth  of  spoil  into  the  public  treasury.  He  relieved 
Cyzicus  X  from  a  siege ,  he  went  with  Agesilaus  to  the  assistance 
of  Ariobarzanes ;  §  but  while  the  Lacedaemonians  received 
ready  money  from  him  in  requital,  he  chose  rather  to  have 
his  coimtrymen  enriched  with  lands  and  towns,  than  to  take 
that  of  which  he  himself  might  carry  a  share  to  his  own  homo; 
and  he  accordingly  received  from  him  Crithote  ||  and  Sestos. 

II.  Being  made  commander  of  the  fleet,  and  sailing  round 
the  Peloponnesus,  he  laid  waste  Laconia,  and  defeated  its 
naval  force.  He  also  reduced  Corcyra  under  the  power  of 
the  Athenians,  and  attached  to  them,  as  allies,  the  Epirot^ 
the  Athamanians,  the  Chaonians,  and  all  those  nations  which 
lie  on  the  sea.^  After  this  occurrence,  the  Lacedaemonians 
desisted  from  the  protracted  struggle,  and  yielded,  of  their 
own  accord,  the  sovereignty  at  sea  to  the  Athenians,  making 
peace  upon  these  terms,  "  that  the  Athenians  should  be 
commanders  by  sea."  This  victory  gave  so  much  delight  to 
the  Athenians,  that  altars  were  then  first  publicly  erected  to 
Peace,  and  a.  pulvinar**  decreed  to  that  goddess.  And  that 
the  remembrance  of  this  glorious  action  might  be  preserved, 
they  raised  a  statue  to  Timotheus  in  the  forum  at  the  public 

•  Id — restituit.]  Many  editions,  for  id,  have  hanc,  sc.  pecunmm,  but 
**  id,"  says  Bos,  "  for  argentum  or  argenfi  pondus,  is  perfectly  correct." 

t  A  prince  of  Thrace.     Comp.  Iphic.  c.  3. 

J  A  strong  city  of  the  Propontis,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  besieged  on  this  occasion,  as  Mitford  supposes,  by  a  force  sent 
thither  by  Epaminondas,  who  was  endeavouring  to  make  Thebes  a 
naval  power  to  rival  Athens. 

§  Satrap  of  Phrygia,  who  had  revolted  from  Artaxerxes.  "This 
war  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  de  Rhodior   Libertate." — Fischer. 

II  A  city  on  the  Hellespont,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  mentioned 
by  Scylax,  Stephanus  de  Urb..  Strabo,  and  Phny.  The  introduction 
of  the  name  of  this  city  into  the  text  is  due  to  Gebhard.  Previously 
the  common  reading  was  Ericthonem,  of  which  nobody  knew  what  to 
make. 

U  The  Ionian  Sea. 

**  A  pvlvinus  or  pulvinar  was  a  cushion,  pillow,  or  bolster,  and  to 
support  the  aijm  or  side  of  those  who  reclined  on  couches,  like  the 
bolsters  on  sofas  in  the  present  day.  Pulvinar  was  afterwards  used 
for  the  entire  couch,  on  which  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  placed  OU/ 
voiema  occasions,  as  in  the  Koman  Icctistimia. 
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expense  Such  an  honour,  that,  after  the  people  had  erected 
a  statue  to  the  father,  they  should  also  present  one  to  the  son 
happened,  down  to  that  period,  to  him  alone.  Thus  the  new 
statue  of  the  son.  placed  close  by  the  other,  revived  old 
recollections  of  the  father. 

III.  When  he  was  at  an  advanced  age.  and  had  ceased  to 
hold  any  office,  the  Athenians  began  to  be  pressed  with  war  on 
every  side.  Samos  had  revolted ,  the  Hellespont*  had 
deserted  them ,  Philip  of  Macedon,  then  very  powerful,  \sa3 
making  many  efforts ;  and  in  Chares, t  who  had  been  opposed 
to  bim.  there  was  not  thought  to  be  sufficient  defence 
Menestheus,  the  son  of  Iphicrates,  and  son-in-law  of  Timotheus, 
was  m  consequence  made  commander,  and  a  decree  was  passed 
that  he  should  proceed  to  take  the  management  of  the  war 
These  two  persons,  his  father  and  father-in-law,  men  eminent 
in  experience  and  wisdom,  were  appointed  to  give  him  advice,J 
for  there  was  such  force  of  character  in  them,  that  great  hopes 
wer^  entertained  that  what  had  been  lost  might  be  recovered  by 
their  means.  When  they  had  set  out  for  Samos ;  and  Chares, 
having  heard  of  their  approach,  was  also  proceeding  thither 
with  his  force,  lest  anything  should  appear  to  be  done  in  his 
absence,  it  happened  that,  as  they  drew  near  tho  island,  a  great 
storm  arose,  which  the  two  veteran  commanders,  thinking  it 
expedient  to  avoid,  checked  the  progress  of  their  fleet  §  But 
Chares,  taking  a  rash  course,  would  not  submit  to  the  advice  of 
liis  elders,  but,  as  if  success  depended  on  his  own  vessel, 
pushed  his  way  for  the  point  to  which  he  had  been  steering,  and 
sent  orders  to  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  to  follow  liim  thither. 
But  having  subsequently  mis-managed  the  affair,  and  lost 
several  ships,  he  returned  to  the  same  place ||  from  which  he 
had  come,  and  despatched  a  letter  to  the  government  at  Athens, 
saying  that  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  take  Samos,  if 

*  That  ia,  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont. 

+  Cui  opposittis  Chares  quum,  essct,  non  satU  in  eo  prcesidii  ptUabatw.] 
"  To  whom,  when  Chares  had  been  opposed,  there  was  not  thought  to 
be  sufficient  defence  in  him."  Chares  was  a  vain  and  ignorant  braggart 
See  Died  Sic.  xvi.  86. 

*  /n  consilium.]  The  words  quorum  consUio  uteretur,  which  occur  a 
little  below,  are  not  translated,  as  they  appear,  in  the  judgment  of 
Bos  and  others,  to  be  a  mere  interpolation. 

§  Clussem  supprcsserunt.]  IVobably  that  the)  might  not,  be  drivef 
Dn  shore. 

II  It  does  not  appear  what  place  this  wag- 
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he  had  not  been  lett  unsupported  by  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates. 
On  this  charge  they  were  impeadied.  The  people,  violent, 
suspicious,  fickle,  and  unfavourable  to  them,  recalled  them 
home  ;  and  they  wore  brought  to  trial  for  treason.  On  this 
charge  Timotheus  was  found  guilty,  and  his  fine  was  fixed  at  a 
hundred  talents;  when,  compelled  by  the  hatred  of  an 
ungrateful  people,  he  sought  a  refuge  at  Chalcis. 

IV  After  his  death,  when  the  people  had  repented  of  the 
sentence  passed  upon  him,  they  took  off  nine-tentiis  of  the  fine, 
and  ordered  that  hiS  son  Conon  should  give  ten  talents  to 
repair  a  certain  portion  of  the  wall.  In  this  occurrence  was 
seen  the  chemgeableness  of  fortune;  for  the  grandson  was 
obliged,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his  family,  to  repair,  out  of  his 
own  estate,  the  same  walls  which  his  grandfather  Conott  had 
rebuilt  with  the  spoil  taken  from  the  enemy 

Of  the  temperate  and  judicious  life  of  Timotheus,  though  we 
could  produce  a  great  many  proofs,  we  will  be  content  with  one, 
from  which  it  may  be  easily  conjectured  how  dear  he  was  to  his 
friends.  When  he  was  brought  to  trial,  while  quite  a  young 
man.  at  Athens,  not  only  his  friends,  and  others  connected 
with  him  by  ties  of  private  hospitahty,  came  to  give  him  their 
support,  but  among  them  also  the  tyrant  Jason,*  who  at  that 
time  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  men.  Jason,  though  he  did 
not  think  himself  safe  in  his  own  country  without  guards,  came 
to  Athens  unattended,  having  such  value  for  his  guest-fiiend, 
that  he  chose  to  hazard  his  life  rather  than  not  stand  by 
Timotheus  when  he  was  contending  for  his  honour.f  Yet 
Timotheus,  under  an  order  from  the  people,  carried  on  a  war 
against  him  afterwards,  for  he  considered  the  rights  of  his 
country  more  sacred  than  those  of  hospitality 

This  was  the  last  age  of  Athenian  commanders ;  the  age  of 
Iphicrates.  Chabrias,  and  Timotheus;  nor,  after  their  death, 
was  there  any  leader  i  worthy  of  remembrance  in  that  city^, 

•  Jason  lyrannut.y  He  was  tyrant  of  Pherse  in  Thessaly,  and  was,  as 
it  were,  from  his  great  power,  king  of  the  whole  country.  By  calling 
him  the  "  most  powerful-  of  all  men,"  omnium  potemtissimua,  Nepos 
seems  to  mean  that  he  was  more  powerful  than  any  single  individual 
that  had  at  that  time  to  do  with  Greece. 

+  De  famd.^  For  his  honour  as  a  citizen.  Conviction,  on  this 
occasion,  would  have  subjected  him,  it  appears,  to  loss  of  civil  rights, 
or  arifiia. 

t  Unless  we  except  Phocion,  whose  military  character,  however,  was 
not  very  high. 
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Datames,  an  emineni  barbarian  leader;  his  war  with  the  Cardusii, 
I.— He  takes  prisoner  Thyus  of  Paphlagonia,  II.— Presents  Thyus 

to  the  king  of  Persia  ;  is  appointed  to  command  in  Egypt,  III, 

Is  directed  to  attack  Aspis  of  Cappadocia,  IV.— Finds  that  the 
courtiers  are  plotting  against  him,  and  takes  possession  of  Cappa- 
docia and  Paphlagonia,  V. — Loses  his  son  in  a  war  with  the 
Pisidians;  defeats  the  Pisidians,  VI. — Is  betrayed  by  his  eldest 
son,  VII.— Defeats  the  general  of  the  Persians  who  is  sent 
against  him,  VIIL— Escapes  a  plot  formed  agamst  him  by  the 
haiig,  IX. — Is  deceived  by  Mithridates,  X. — Is  killed  by  him,  XI. 

I  I  NOW  come  to  the  bravest  and  wisest  man  of  all  the 
barbarians,  except  the  two  Carthaginians,  Hamilcar  and 
Hannibal. 

J  shall  say  the  more  concerning  this  general,  because  most 
of  his  acts  are  but  little  known,  and  because  the  undertakings 
that  were  attended  with  success  to  him,  were  accomplished, 
not  by  vastness  of  force,  but  by  sagacity,  in  which  he  sur- 
passed all  of  that  age;  and  unless  the  manner  of  his  proceedings 
be  set  forth,  his  merits  cannot  be  fully  understood. 

Datames,  son  of  a  father  named  Camissares.  a  Canan  by 
nation,  and  of  a  mother  a  native  of  Scythia,  served  first  of  all 
amotig  the  soldiers  who  were  guards  of  the  palace  to  Artax- 
erxes.  His  father  Camissares,  having  been  found  undaunted 
in  fight,  active  in  command,  and  faithAil  on  many  occasions  to 
the  king,  was  granted  as  a  province  that  portion  of  Cilicia 
which  borders  on  Cappadocia,  and  which  the  Leucosyrians 
inhabit 

Datames  first  showed  what  sort  of  man  he  was,  when 
engaged  in  military  service,  in  the  war  which  the  king  carried 
on  against  the  Cardusii ;  for  in  this  enterprise,  after  several 
thousands  of  the  king's  troops  were  killed,  his  exertions  proved 
of  great  value.  Hence  it  happened  that,  as  Camissares  lost 
his  life  in  the  war,  his  father's  province  was  conferred  upon 
him 

II.  He  distinguished  himself  by  equal  valour  when  Auto- 
phradates.  by  the  king's  order,  made  war  upon  those  who  had 
revolted :  for  the  enemy,  even  after  they  had  entered  the 
camp,  were  put  to  flight  by  his  efforts,  and  the  rest  of  the 
king's  army  was  saved.  In  consequence  of  this  success,  he 
began  to  be  appointed  over  more  important  affairs.     At  that 
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time  Th)'us  was  prince  of  Paphlagonia,  a  man  of  ancient 
family,  descended  from  that  Pylaemenes  when  Homer  states 
to  have  been  killed  by  Patroclus*  in  the  Trojau  war  This 
prince  paid  no  respect  to  the  king's  commands.  The.  king,  m 
consequence,  determined  to  make  war  upon  hira,  and  gave 
Ihe  command  of  the  enterprise  to  Datames,  who  was  a  near 
relative  of  the  Paphlagonian.  for  they  were  sons  of  a  brother 
and  a  sister  Datames,  on  this  account,  was  desirous,  in  the 
first  place,  to  try  every  means  to  bring  back  his  kinsman  to 
his  duty  without  having  recourse  to  arras.  But  going  to 
confer  with  him  without  a  guard,  as  he  apprehended  no 
treachery  from  a  friend,  he  almost  lost  bis  life,  for  Thy  us  had 
resolved  to  assassinate  him  secretly  Datames  was  however 
accompanied  by  his  mother,  the  aunt  of  the  Paphlagonian,  who 
discovered  what  was  going  on,  and  gave  her  son  warning  of  it. 
Datames  escaped  the  danger  by  flight,  and  declared  open  war 
against  Thyus,  in  which,  though  he  was  deserted  by  Ario- 
barzartes,  the  satrap  of  liydia,  Ionia,  and  all  Phr}'gia,  he 
nevertheless  vigorously  persevered,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
Thyus  alive  with  his  wife  and  children. 

III.  He  then  used  his  utmost  efforts  that  the  news  of  his 
success  might  not  reach  the  king  before  him,  and  thus,  while 
all  were  still  ignorant  of  it,  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
king  was  encamped,  and  the  day  after  arrayed  Thyus,  a  man 
of  huge  stature,  arid  frightful  aspect;  being  of  a  black  com- 
plexion, and  having  long  hair  and  a  long  beard,  in  a  splendid 
robe  such  as  the  king's  satraps  used  to  wear  He  adorned 
him  also  with  a  chain  and  bracelets  of  gold,  and  other  royal 
ornaments,  while  he  himself  was  dressed  in  a  coarse  thick 
cloak.t  and  ro.ugh  coat,  having  a  hunter's  cap  upon  his  head, 
a  club  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  chain,  with  which 
he  drove  Thyus  secured  before  him,  as  if  he  were  bringing 
along  a  wild  beast  that  he  had  taken  While  the  people  were 
all  gazing  at  him,  on  account  of  the  strangeness  of  his  attire, 
and  his  person  being  unknown  to  them,  and  a  great  crowd 

•  Pylaemenes  was  not  killed  by  Patroclus,  but  by  Menelaus ;  Horn, 
n.  V.  576. 

t  Agresli  dupUci  amicvlo.]  Called  duplex  because  it  was  thick  and 
Btout,  woven  of  thread  of  a  double  thickness ;  or  because  it  was  made 
of  cloth  doubled.  The  Greeks  called  it  xXalva  dtirXij. — Fischer.  A 
modem  acnotator  thinks  that  daplici  refers  to  the  "  foJd/Djf"  of  thtf 
clo»k  as  it  was  worn,  not  to  the  "texture  J" 
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Vas.  in  consequeiice  gathered  round  him,  it  happened  that 
there  was  somebody  in  it  who  knew  Thyus,  and  went  off  to 
tell  the  king.  The  king  at  first  did  not  believe  the  account, 
and  therefore  sent  Phamabazus  to  make  inquiry  Learning 
from  him  what  had  been  done,  he  ordered  Datames  to  be 
instantly  admitted,  being  extremely  delighted  both  with  his 
success  and  the  dress  of  his  captive,  rejoicing  especially  that 
that  eminent  prince  had  fallen  into  his  hands  when  he  scarcely 
expected  it  He  therefore  sent  Datamee,  after  bestowing 
magnificent  presents  upon  him,  to  the  army  which  was  then 
assembling,  under  the  command  of  Phamabazus  and  Tithraus- 
tes,  to  make  war  upon  Egypt,  a.nd  directed  that  he  should 
have  equal  authority  with  them.  -But  qs  the  king  afterwards 
recalled  Phamabazus,  the  chief  direction  of  the  war  was  com- 
mitted to  Datames. 

IV.  As  he  was  raising  an  army  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
and  preparing  to  set  out  for  Egypt,  a  letter  was  unexpectedly 
sent  him  by  the  king,  desiring  him  to  attack  Aspis,  who  then 
held  Cataonia,  a  country  which  lies  above  Cilicia,  and  borders 
on  Cappadocia  Aspis,  occupying  a  woody  country,  defended 
with  fortresses,  not  only  refused  to  obey  the  king's  orders,  but 
ravaged  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  intercepted  what- 
ever was  being  conveyed  to  the  king  Datames,  though  he 
was  far  distant  from  those  parts,  and  was  drawn  off  from  a 
greater  matter,  yet  thought  it  necessaiy  to  yield  to  the  king's 
wish.  He  therefore  went  on  board  a  ship  with  a  few  brave 
followers,  thinking  (what  really  happened)  that  he  would 
more  easily  overcome  him,  when  unaware  of  his  approach 
and  unprepared,  than  when  ready  to  meet  him,  though  with 
ever  so  great  an  army  Railing  in  tliis  vessel  to  the  coast  of 
Cilidia,  landing  there,  and  marching  day  and  night,  he  passed 
Mount  Taurus,  and  arrived  at  the  part  to  which  he  had 
directed  his  course.  He  inquired  where  Aspis  was,  and 
learned  that  he  was  not  far  off,  and  was  gone  to  hunt. 
While  he  was  watching  for  his  return,  the  cause  of  his 
coming  became  known,  and  Aspis  prepared  the  Pisidians,  and 
the  attendants  that  he  had  with  him.  to  offer  resistance. 
When  Datames  heard  this,  he  took  up  his  arms,  and  ordered 
liis  men  to  follow  him  ;  he  himself,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
rode  on  to  meet  the  enemy.  Aspis,  seeing  him,  from  a 
distance,  advancing  upon  him,  was  stiiick  with  fear,  and,  being 
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deterred  from  his  resplution  to  resist,  delivered  himself  up, 
Datames-  consigned  him  in  chains  to  Mithridates,  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  king. 

V.  While  these  occurrences  were  passing,  Aitaxerxes.  re- 
flecting from  how  important  a  war,  and  to  how  inconsiderable 
an  enterprize.  he  had  sent  the  best  of  his  generafe,  blamed 
himself  for  what  he  had  done,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
troops  at  Ace  (not  supposing  that  Datames  had  yet  set  out),  to 
tall  him  not  to  quit  the  army.  But  before  this  messenger 
arrived  at  the  place  to  which  he  was  sent,  he  met  itpon  the  road 
the  party  that  were  leading  Aepis. 

Though  Datames,  by  this  celerity,  gained  great  favour  from 
the  king,  he  incurred  no  less  disUke  on  the  part  of  the  courtiers, 
because  they  saw  that  ho  alone  was  more  valued  than  all  of 
them ;  and  on  this  account  they  all  conspired  to  ruin  him. 
Pandates.  the  keeper  of  the  king's  treasury,  a  friend  to 
DatameSi  sent  him  an  account  of  this  state  of  things  in  writing, 
in  which  he  told  him  that  -'  he  would  be  in  great  peril  if  any 
ill-succeas  should  fall  out  while  he  commanded  in  Egypt,  for 
such  ^as  the  practice  of  kings,  that  they  attributed  adverse 
occurrenoes  to  other  men,  but  prosperous  ones  to  their  own 
good  fortune;  and  hence  it  happened  that  they  were  easily 
inclined  to  the  ruin  of  those  under  whose  conduct  afifairs  were 
said  to  have  been  ill-managed  ;  and  that  he  would  be  in  so  much 
the  greater  danger  as  he  had  those  for  his  bitterest  enemies  to 
whom  the  king  chiefly  gave  ear."  Datames,  having  read  this 
letter,  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  army  at  Ace,  resolved,  as  he 
was  aware  that  what  was  written  was  true,  to  leave  the  king's 
service.  He  did  nothing,  however,  that  was  unworthy  of  his 
honour ;  for  he  appointed  Mandrocles  of  Magnesia  to  command 
the  army,  while  he  himself  went  off  with  his  adherents  into 
Cappadocia,  and  took  possession  of  Paphlagonia.  that  bordered 
upon  it,  concealing  what  his  feelings  were  towards  the  king. 
He  then  privately  mado  a  league  with  Ariobarzanes.  raised  a 
force,  and  assigned  the  fortified  towns  to  be  defended  by  his  own 
troops. 

VI.  But  these  proceedings,  firom  its  being  winter,  went  on 
with  but  little  success.  He  heard  that  the  Pisidians  were 
raising  some  forces  to  oppose  him,  and  sent  his  son  Aridasus 
with  a  detachment  against  them.  ITie  young  man  fell  in  battle, 
and  the  father  marched  away  to  the  scene  of  his  death  with  but 
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ft.  small  number  of  followers,  concealing  how  great  a  loss  he  had 
sustained,  for  he  wished  to  reach  the  enemy ^fore  the  report 
of -his  ill-success  should  become  known  to  his  men,  lest,  the 
spirits  of  the  soldiers  should  he  depressed  by-  hearing  of  the 
death  of  his  son.  He  arrived  at  the  spot  to  which  he  had 
directed  his  course,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  such  a  position 
that  he  could  neither  be  surrounded  Ijy  the  superior  number  of 
the  enemy,  nor  *be  hindered  from  keeping  his  forces  always 
ready  to  engage.  There  was  with  him  Mithrobarzanes,  his 
father-in-law,  commander  of  the  cavalry,  who,  despairing  of  the 
state  of  his  son-in-law's  aflfairs,  went  over  to  the  enemy.  When 
Datames  heard  this,  he  was  sensible  that  if  it  should  go  abroad 
among  the  multitude  that  he  was  deserted  by  a  man  so 
intimately  connected  with  him,  it  would  happen  that  others 
would  follow  his  example.  He  therefore  spread  a  report 
throughout  the  camp  that  "  Mithrobarzanes  had  gone  off. as. a 
deserter  by  his  direction,  in  order  that,  being  received  as  sudh, 
he  might  the  more  easily  spread  destruction  among  the  enemy. 
It  was  not  right  therefore,"  he  added,  "  that  he  should  be  left 
unsupported,  but  that  they  ought  all  to  follow  without  delay, 
and,  if  they  did  so  with  spirit,  the  consequence  would  be  that 
their  foes  would  be  unable  to  resist,  as  they  would  be  cut  to 
pieces  within  their  ramparts  and  without."  This  exhortation 
being  well  received,  he  led  forth  his  troops,  pursued  Mithro- 
barzanes, and.  almost  at  the  moment  that  the  latter  was  joining 
the  enemy,*  gave  orders  for  an  attack.  The  Pisidiaus,  sur- 
prised by  this  new  movement,  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
deserters  were  acting  with  bad  faith,  and  by  arrangement  with 
Datames,  in  order  that,  when  received  into  the  camp,,  they 
might  do  them  the  greater  mischief;  they  therefore  attacked 
them  first.  The  deserters,  as  they  knew  not  what  was  in 
agitation,  or,  why  it  took  place,  were  compelled  to  fight  with 
those  to  whom  they  had  deserted,  and  to  act  on  the  side  of 
those  whom  they  had  quitted  ;'and,  as  neither  party  spared 

•  Qui  tantvm,  quod  ad  hottes  pervenerai.\.  This  reading  is  an  emenda- 
tion of  Lambinua,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtfal  whether  it  ought  to 
have  been  so  favourably  regarded  by  Van  Steveren^and^s,  who  have 
admitted  it  into  their  texts.  ■  Some  of  the  manuscripts  have  qui  dum 
ad  hostcs  pcrvenerat.  Heusinger  thinks  we  might  read  tanium  qui  dum, 
or  qui  tantum  dum,  tantum  dum  being  a  form  of  expression  sunilar  to 
vixdum,  nondum.  The  Ed.  Ultraject.  has  qui  tantum  -non  ad,  &c.  Most 
of  the  older  common  editions  have  qui  nondwm  ad.  &f, 
B  B  2 
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them,  they  were  quickly  cut  to  pieces.  Datames  then  s^t  upon 
the  rest  of  the  Pisidians  who  offered  resistance,  repelled  them 
at  the  first  onset,  pursued  thepa  as  they  fled,  killed  a  great 
number  of  them,  and  captured  their  camp.  By  this  stratagem 
he  at  once  both  cut  off  the  traitors,  and  overthrew  the  enemy, 
and  turned  to  his  preservation  what  had  been  contrived  for  his 
destruction.  We  have  nowhere  read,  on  the  part  of  any 
commander,  any  device  more  ingeniously  conceived  than  this, 
or  more  promptly  executed. 

VII.  Yet  from  such  a  man  as  this  his  eldest  son  Scismas 
deserted,  and  went  over  to  the  king,  carrying  intelligence  of 
his  father's  defection  Artaxerxes,  being  startled  at  this  news 
(for  he  was  aware  that  he  should  have  to  do  with  a  brave  and 
active  man,  who,  when  he  had  conceived  a  project,  had  courage 
to  execute  it,  and  was  accustomed  to  think  before  he  attempted 
to  act),  despatched  A.utophradates  into  Cappadocia  To  pre- 
vent this  general  from  entering  the  country,  Datames  endea- 
voured to  be  the  first  to  secure  a  forest,  in  which  the  Gate  of 
Cilicia*  is  situate.  But  he  was  unable  to  collect  his  troops 
with  sufficient  expedition,  and  being  obliged  to  desist  from  his 
attempt,  he  took  up  with  the  force  which  he  had  got  together, 
a  position  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  could  neither  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  nor  could  the  enemy  pass  beyond  him 
without  being  incommoded  by  difficultly  on  both  sides;  while, 
if  he  wished  to  engage  with  them,  the  numbers  of  his  oppo- 
nents could  not  greatly  damage  his  own  smaller  force. 

VIII.  Autophradates,  though  he  wasaware  of  these  circum- 
stances, yet  thought  it  better  to  "fight  than  to  retreat  with  so 
large  an  army,  or  to  continue  inactive  so  long  in  one  place. 
He  had  twenty  thousand  barbarian  cavalry,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand infantry,  whom  they  call  Cardaces.f  and  three  thousand 
slingers  of  the  same  class.  He  had  besides  eight  thousand 
Cap'padocians,  ten  thousand  Armenians,  five  thousand  Paphla- 
gonians,  ten  thousand  Phrygians,  five  thousand  Lydians, 
about  three  thousand  Aspendians  and  Pisidians,  two  thousand 
Cilicians,  as  many  Captianians,J  three  thousand  hired  men 

*  I    Mce  vortce.]  A  pass  so  called. 

+  A  body  of  soldiery  among  the  Persians,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
Plutarch,  Axrian,  Pausanias,  and  others.  Hesychius  thdnks  that  they 
had  their  name  from  some  place  or  tribe. 

t  Capticmorvm.]  A  people  tinknown  to  geographers.     Schottus  Bug- 
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from  Gre«>ce,  and  a  very  large  number  of  light-armed  troops- 
Against  this  foVce  all  Daumes's  hopes  rested  on  himself  and  the 
nature  of  his  ground,  for  he  had  not  the  twentieth  part  of  his 
cnem/s  numbers.  Trusting  to  himself  and  his  position,* 
therefore,  he  brought  on  a  battle,  and  <iut  ofif  many  thousands 
of  the  enemy,  while  there  fell  of  his  own  army  not  more  than 
a  thousand  men ;  on  which  account  he  erected  a  trophy  the 
next  day  on  the  spot  where  they  had  fought  the  day  before. 
When  he  had  moved  his  camp  from  thence,  and  always, 
though  inferior  in  forces,  came  oflf  victorious  in  every  battle 
(foe  he  never  engaged  but  when  he  had  confined  his  adver- 
saries in  some  defile,  an  advantage  which  often  happened  to 
one  acquainted  with  the  ground  and  taking  his  measures  with 
skill),  Autophradates,  seeing  that  the  war  was  protracted  with 
more  loss  to  the  king  than  to  the  enemy,  exhorted  Datames  to 
peace  and  friendship,t  so  that  he  might  again  be  received  into 
favour  with  the  king.  Datames,  though  he  saw  that  peace 
would  not  be  faithfully  kept,  nevertheless  accepted  the  offer  of 
it,  and  said  that  "  he  would  send  deputies  to  Artaxerxes." 
Thus  the  war,  which  the  king  had  undertaken  against  Data- 
fnes,  was  ended ;  and  Autophradates  retired  into  Phrygia. 

IX.  But  the  king,  as  he  had  conceived  an  implacable  hatred 
to  Datames,  endeavoured,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  be 
overcome  in  the  field,  to  cut  tiim  off  by  underhand  artifices ; 
but  most  of  these  he  eluded..  For  instance,  when  it  was 
told  him  that  some,  who  were  reckoned  in  the  number  of  his 
friends,  vrere  laying  a  plot  for  him  (concerning  whom,  as 
their  enemies  were  the  informers,  he  thought  that  the  inti- 
mation was  neither  entirely  to  be  believed  nor  utterly  disre- 
garded), he  resolved  to  make  trial  whether  what  had  been  told 
him  was  true  or  false.  He  accordingly  went  forward  on  the 
road  on  which  they  had  stated  that  an  ambush  would  be  laid 
for  him  ;  but  he  selected  a  man  closely  resembling  himself  in 

gested  that  we  abould  read,  with  a  slight  alteration,  Caspianarum, 
people  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  sea. — Bos.  Boa,  on  the  whole, 
approves  this  suggestion. 

*  Quibus  fretus.]  I  have  given  the  guU/us  that  sense  which  it  evi- 
dently requires. 

t  Peace  and  friendship  with  himself,  preparatory  to  hia  beings 
received  into  favour  by  the  king.  This  is  Nipperdey's  explanation. 
Other  editors  hs.7e  merely  complained  of  the  apparent  tautology  io 
the  paffisige. 
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person  and  staiure,  gave  him  his  own  attire,  and  ordered  him 
to  ride  on  in  that  part  of  the  line  where  he  himself  had 
been  accustomed  to  go,  while  Datames  himself,  in  the  equip- 
ments and  dress  of  a  common  soldier,  prepared  to  march 
among  his  own  body-guard.  The  men  in  ambuscade,  as  soon 
as  the  party  reached  the  spot  where  they  were  stationed,  being 
deceived  by  the  place  and  dress,  made  an  assault  upon  him 
who  had  been  substituted  for  Datames.  But  Datames  had 
previously  directed  those  among  whom  he  was  marching,  to 
be  ready  to  do  what  they  should  see  him  do.  He,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  conspirators  collecting  in  a  body,  hurled  his  darts 
auong  them,  and,  as  all  the  rest"^did  the  same,  they  fell  down 
dead  before  they  could  reach  him  whom  they  meant  to  attacL 

X.  Yet  this  man,  crafty  as  he  was,  was  at  last  ensnared  by 
d  device  of  Mithridates,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes  ;  for  Mithri- 
dates  promised  the  king  that  he  would  kill  Datames,  if  the 
king  would  allow  him  to  do  with  impunity,  whatever  he  wished, 
and  would  give  him  a  pledge  to  that  eflect  with  his  right  hand 
after  the  manner  of  the  Persians.  When  he  received  this 
pledge  sent  him  hj  the  king,*  he  prepared  a  force,  and  though 
at  a  distance,  made  a  league  with  Datames,  ravaged  the  king  s 
provinces,  stormed  his  fortresses,  and  carried  off  a  great  quan- 
tity of  spoil,  part  of  which  he  divided  among  his  men,  and 
part  he  sent  to  Datames,  putting  into  his  hands,  in  like  manner, 
many  strong-holds.  By  pursuing  this  course  for  a  long  time, 
he  made  Datames  believe  that  he  had  undertaken  an  everlast- 
ing war  against  the  king,  while  notwithstanding  (lest  he  should' 
raise  in  him  any  suspicion  of  treachery),  he  neither  sought  a 
conference  with  him,  nor  showed  any  desire  to  come  into  his 
sight.  Thus,  though  keeping  at  a  distance,  he  maintained 
friendship  with  him ;  but  so  that  they  seemed  to  be  bound  to 
one  another,  not  by  mutual  kindnesses,  but  by  the  common 
hatred  which  they  had  conceived  towards  the  king. 

XI.  When  he  thought  that  he  had  sufficiently  established 
this  notion,  he  gave  intimation  to  Datames  that  it  was  time  for 
greater  armies  to  be  raised,  and  an  attack  to  be  made  on 
the  king  himself;  and  that,  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, he  might,  if  he  pleased,  come  to  a  conference  with  him 

•  A.Te^c  mtMom.]  These  words  are  waiting  in  some  editions.  The 
king  presented  his  right  hand  io  some  person,  in  order  that  that 
persoa  might  present  his  own  to  Mithridates  in  the  king's  name. 
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in  any  place  that^he  might  choose.  The  proposal  being 
accejpted,  a  time  was  fixed  for  the  conference,  and  a  place  in 
which  they  were  to  meet.  To  this  spot  Mithridates  came  some 
days  previously,  in  company  with  a  person  in  whom  he  had 
the  greatest  confidence,  and  buried  swprds  in  several  difieren^ 
places,  carefiilly  marking  each  spot.  On  the  day  of  the  con-, 
ference,  each  of  them  brought  people  to  examine  the  place, 
and  to  search  Datames  and  Mithridates  themselves.  They 
then  met,  and  after  they  had  spent  some  time  in  conference, 
and  parted  in  difierent  directions,  and  Datames  was  some 
distance  ofi",  Mithridate  ,  before  he  went  back  to  his  attendants 
(lest  he  should  excite  any  suspicion),  returned  to  the  same 
place,  and  sat  down,,  as  if  he  wished  to  rest  from  weariness, 
on  one  of  the  spots  in  which  a  sword  had  been  concealed, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  called  back  Datames,  pretending  'that 
he  had  forgotten  something  at  their  conference.  In  the  mean 
time  he  drew  out  the  sword  that  was  hid,  and  concealed  it,  un- 
sheathed, under  his  garment,  and  observed  to  Datames,  as  he 
was  returning,  that  he  had  noticed,  when  going  off,  that  a 
certain  place,  which  was  in  sight,  was  suitable  for  pitching  a 
camp/  While  he  was  pointing  this  out  with  his^  finger,  and  the 
other  was  looking  towards  it,  he  ran  him  through,  as  his  back 
was  turned,  with  the  sword,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  before 
any  one  could  come  to  his  assistance.  Thus  a  man  who  had 
gained  the  mastery  over  many  by  prudence,  over  none  by 
treachery,  was  ensnared  by  pretended  friendship. 
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RemarKS  on  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  L—  Yonth  and  manhood  of 
Epaminondas,  11. — Excellencies  of  his  character,  III.— An  in- 
stance of  his  freedom  from  covetousness,  IV.— ^His  ability  in 
speaking,  V, — ^An  instance  of  his  power  of  persuasion ;  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  VI. — His  patriotism;  his  care  for  the  army  and  its 
success,  VII. — Is  brought  to  trial  for  retaining  his  command 
longer  than  the  law  allowed ;  his  defence  and  acquittal,  VIII.— 
His  death  at  Mantinea,  IX. — His  apology  for  not  manying ;  his 
horror  of  civil  bloodshed ;  the  glory  of  Thebes,  X. 

I.  Epaminondas  was  the  son  of  Polymnis,  and  was  bom  at 
rhebes.  Before  we  proceed  to  write  of  him,  the  following 
cauUon  seems  necessary  to  be  given  to  our  readers ;  that  Ih^J/ 
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should  not  confound  the  customs  of  other  nations  with  their 
own,  or  think  that  those  things  which  appear  unimportant  to 
themselves  must  be  equally  so  to  others.  We  know  that  skill 
in  music,  according  to  our  habits,  is  foreign  to  the  character  of 
any  eminent  personage ;  and  that  to  dance  is  accounted  dispa- 
raging to  the  character;*  while  all  such  accomplishments 
among  the  Greeks,  are  regarded  both  as  pleasing  and  as 
worthy  of  admiration. 

But  as  we  wish  to  draw  a  correct  picture  of  the  habits 
and  life  of  Epaminondas,  we  seem  called  upon  to  omit  nothing 
that  may  tend  to  illustrate  it.  We  shall  therefore  speak  in 
the  first  place  of  his  birth ;  we  shall  then  show  in  what  accom- 
plishments, and  by  whom,  he  was  instructed ;  next  we  shall 
touch  upon  his  manners  and  intellectual  endowments,  and 
whatever  other  points  in  his  character  may  deserve  notice ; 
and  lastly  on  his  great  actions,  which  are  more  regarded  by 
many  than  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  mind.f 

II.  He  was  the  son,  then,  of  the  father  whom  we  named, 
and  was  of  an  honourable  family,  though  left  poor  by  his  an- 
cestors ;  but  he  was  so  well  educated  that  no  Theban  was 
more  so ;  for  he  was  taught  to  play  upon  the  harp,  and  to  sing 
to  the  sound  of  its  strings,  by  Dionysius,  who  was  held  in  no 
less  honour  among  musicians  than  Damon  or  Lamprus,J  whose 
names  are  well  known  ;  to  play  on  the  flutes  §  by  Olympiodo- 
rus ;  and  to  dance,  by  Calliphron.  For  his  instructor  in 
philosophy  he  had  Lysis  ||  of  Tarentum,  a  Pythagorean,  to 
whom  he  was  so  devoted  that,  young  as  he  was,  be  preferred 
In  vitiia  ponL]  "  Is  aocounted  among  disparagements,  disgraces,  or 
vices." 

t  A  pliirimit  omnium  arUeponuTilur  virt/uiihua.']  "  Are  by  many  pre- 
ferred to  the  beat  qualities  of  all."  Many  would  rather  hear  of  the 
actions  than  of  the  virtues  of  eminent  men. 

t  Damon  was  an  Athenian,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  de  Musicd, 
Plato,  de  /?ep„lib-  iv.,  and  Athenaeus,  xiv.  11.  Lamprus  is  also  noticed 
by  Plutarch  in  the  same  treatise,  by  Plato  in  his  Menexenus,  and  by 
Athenaeus,  i.  16,  ii  2.  Damon  is  said  to  have  taught  Pericles,  and 
Lamprus  Sophocles. 

§  Tibiis.}  See  the  note  on  this  word  in  the  preface. 

II  See  Cic  de  Orat  iii.  34;  OflF.  i.  4;  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  vi.  in  Exc. 
Peiresc.'p.  247;  Pausanias,  ix.  13 ;  iElian,  V.  H.  iii.  17;  Porphyr.  Vit. 
Pythag.  extr. ;  Jamblich.  Vit.  Pythag.  c.  35.  .  .  A  letter  of  his  to  a. 
tertain  Hipparchus  is  among  the  Epistles  of  the  Greeks  published  by 
Aldus,  and  also  among  the  fragments  of  the  Pythagoreans  added  by 
^8&uboo  to  Diogenes  Laertius. —.&(». 
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the  society  of  a  grave  and  austere  old  man  ♦  before  that  o£  all 
those  of  his  own  age ;  nor  did  he  part  witli  him  until .  he 
80  far  excelled  his  fellow  students  in  learning,  that  it  might 
easily  be  perceived  he  would  in  like  manner  excel  them  all 
in  other  pursuits.  These  acquirements,  according  to  our 
habits,  are  trifling,  and  rather  to  be  despised  ;  |  but  in  Greece, 
at  least  in  former  times,  they  were  a  great  subject  for  praise. 
After  he  grew  up,  and  began  to  apply  himself  to  gymnastic 
exercises,  he  studied  not  so  much  to  increase  the  strength,  as 
the  agihty.  of  his  body,  for  he  thought  that  strength 
suited  the  purposes  of  wrestlers,  but  that  agility  con- 
duced to  excellence  in  war.  He  used  to  exercise  himself 
very  much,  therefore,  in  running  and  wrestling,  as  long  as  J 
he  could  grapple,  and  contend  standing  with  his  adversary 
But  he  spent  most  of  his  labour  on  martial  exercises. 

Ill  To  the  strength  of  body  thus  acquired  were  added 
many  good  qualities  of  the  mind  ;  for  he  was  modest,  prudent, 
grave,  wisely  availing  himself  of  opportunities,  skilled  in  w£ur, 
brave  in  action,  and  possessed  of  remarkable  courage  ;  he  was 
so  great  a  lover  of  truth,  that  he  would  not  tell  a  falsehood 
even  in  jest ;  he  was  also  master  of  his  passions,  gentle  in 
disposition,  and  patient  to  a  wonderful  degree,  submitting  to 
wrong,  not  only  from  the  people,  but  from  his  own  friends 
he  was  a  remarkable  keeper  of  secrets,  a  quality  which  is  some- 
times not  less  serviceable  than  to  speak  eloquently  ,  and  tie  was 
an  attentive  listener  to  others,  because  he  thought  that  by  this 
means  knowledge  was  most  easily  acquired  Whenever  he  came 
into  a  company,  therefore,  in  which  a  discussion  was  going  on 
concerning  government,  or  a  conversation  was  being  held  on  any 
point  of  philosophy,  he  never  went  away  till  the  discourse  was 
brought  to  its  conclusion.  He  bore  poverty  so  easily,  that  he 
received  nothing  from  the  state  but  glory.  He  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  means  of  his  friends  to  maintain  himself  ,  but 
he  often  used  his  credit  to  relieve  others,  to  such  a  degree  that 

*  Tnsiem  et  tevervm  senen  in  famiiiaritate  anteposstia-it.]  "Ho 
preferred  a  grave  and  austere  old  man  in  familiarity."  I  e.  as  an 
associate 

t  Levia  ei  potius  contemnenda.]  The  study  of  philosophy,  at  least  tu 
the  time  of  Nepos,  was  not  numbered  by  the  Romans  among  despica- 
ble pursuita 

Z  Ad  eumjinem  guoady  &c.]  Ad  eum  finem,  as  Bos  observes,  is  the 
same  as  itsquc  ed 
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it  might  be  thought  all  things  wijre  in  common  "between  bim 
and  his  friends  ;  for  when  any  one  of  his  countrymen  had  been 
taken  by  the  enemy,  or  when  th«  marriageable  daughter  of 
a  friend  could  not  be  married  for  want  of  fortune,  he  used  to 
call  a  council  of  his  friends,  and  to  prescribe  how  much  each 
should  give  according  to  his  means  ;  and  when  he  had  made 
up  the  sum  required,  he  brought  the  man  who  wanted  it  to 
those  who  contributed,  and  made  them  pay  it  to  the  person 
himself,  in  order  that  he,  into  whose  hands  the  sum  passed, 
might  know  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  and  how  much  to  each. 
IV.  His  indifference  to  money  was  put  to  the  proof  by 
Diomedon  of  Cyzicus ;  for  he,  at  the  request  of  Artaxerxes, 
had  undertaken  to  bribe  Epaminondas.  He  accordingly  came 
to  Thebes  with  a  large  sum  in  gold,  and,  by  a  present  of  five 
talents,  brought  over  Micythus,  a  young  man  for  whom 
Epaminondas  had  then  a  great  affection,  to  further  his  views. 
Micythus  went  to  Epaminondas,  and  told  him  the  cause  of 
Diomedon's  coming.  But  Epaminondas,  in  the  presence  of 
Diomedon,  said  to  him,  "  There  is  no  need  of  money  in  the 
matter;  for  if  what  the  king  desires  is  for  the  good  of  the 
Thebans,  I  am  ready  to  do  it  for  nothing ;  but  if  otherwise,  he 
has  not  gold  and  silver  enough  to  move  me,  for  I  would  not 
accept  the  riches  of  the  whole  world  in  exchange  for  my  love 
for  my  country.  At  you,  who  have  made  trial  of  me  writhout 
knowing  my  character,  and  have  thought  me  like  yourself,  I  do 
not  wonder  .  and  I  forgive  you ;  but  quit  t^e  city  at  once, 
lest  you  should  corrupt  others  though  you  have  been  unable  to 
corrupt  me.  You,  Mycithus,  give  Diomedon  his  money  back; 
or.  unless  you  do  so  immediately,  I  shall  give  you  up  to  the 
magistrates."  Diomedon  entreating  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  depart  in  safety,  and  carry  away  with  him  what  he  had 
brought,  •  That,"  he  replied.  "  I  will  grant  you.  and  not  for 
your  sake,  but  for  my  own,  lest  any  one.  if  your  money  should 
be  taken  from  you.  should  say  that  what  I  would  not  receive 
when  offered  me,  had  come  into  my  possession  after  being 
taken  out  of  yours.'*  Epaminondas  then  asking  Diomedon 
••whither  he  wished  to  be  conducted,  "  and  Diomedon  having 
answered.  "  To  Athens,"  he  gave  him  a  guard  in  order  that  he 
might  reach  that  city  in  safety.  Nor  did  he,  mdeed.  think 
that  precaution  sufficient,  but  also  arranged,  with  the  aid  of 
Cbabrias  the  Athenian,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  that 
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he  should  embark  without  molestation.  Of  his  freedom  {i(om 
covetousness  this  will  be  a  sufl&cient  proof.  We  might  indeed 
produce  a  great  number ;  but  brevity  must  be  studied,  as  we 
have  resolved  to  comprise,  in  this  single  volume,  the  lives  of 
several  eminent  men,  whose  biographies  many  writers  before 
us  have  related  at  great  length.* 

V.  He  was  also  an  able  speaker,  so  that  no  Theban  was  a 
match  for  liim  in  eloquence ;  nor  was  his  language  less  pointed 
in  brief  replies  than  elegant  in  a  continued  speech.  He  had 
for  a  traducer,  and  opponent  ui  managing  the  government,  a 
certain.  Meneclidaa,  also  a  native  of  Thebes.f  a  man  well 
skilled  in  speaking,  at  least  for  a  Theban,  for  in  that  people  is 
found  more  vigour  of  body  than  of  mind.  He,  seeing  that 
Epamiuondas  was  distinguished  in  military  affairs,  used  to 
advise  the  Thebans  to  prefer  peace  to  war,  in  order  that  his 
services  as  a  general  might  not  be  required.  Epaminondas  in 
consequence  said  to  him,  "  You  deceive  your  countrymen  with 
words,  in  dissuading  them  from  war,  since  under  the  name  of 
peace  you  are  bringing  upon  them  slavery ;  for  peace  is  pro- 
cured by  war,  and  they,  accordingly,  who  would  enjoy  it  long, 
ought  to  be  trained  to  war.  If  therefore,  my  countrymen,  you 
wish  to  be  leaders  of  Greece,  you  must  devote  yourselves  to 
the  camp,  not  to  the  palaestra.  "J  When  this  Meneclidas  also 
upbraided  him  with  having  no  children,  and  with  not  having 
taken  a  wife,  and,  abovovall,  with  presumption  in  thinking 
that  he  had  acquired  the  glory  of  Agamemnon  in  war, 
*' Forbear,"  he  rejoined,  "MenecUdas,  to  reproach  me  with  re- 
gard to  a  wife,  for  I  would  take  nobody's  advice  on  that  subject 
less  willingly  than  yours  ; "  (for  Meneclidas  lay  under  a  suspi- 
cion of  making  too  free  with  other  men's  wives ;)  '•  and  as  to 
supposing  that  I  am  emulous  of  Agamemnon,  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  for  he,  with  the  support  of  all  Greece,  hardly  took  one 
city  in  ten  years ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  force  of  this 

♦  MviUit  nSlibv*  verwum.]  "  In  many  thouBands  of  Terses."  Versut. 
was  used  by  the  Roman  as  well  foi*  a  line  in  prose  as  for  a  line  in 
poetry, 
t  Indidem  ThebU]  That  is,  "from  the  same  place,  Thebea" 
J  Ccutris  est  vobu  utendvm,  non  pakestrd.]  That  ip,  you  must  giv« 
your  serious  attention  to  the  one  more  than  to  the  other.  You  may 
in  the  palcntra  inure  yoxirselves  to  exercise ;  but  you  must  remember 
that  your  thoughts  arc  to  be  directed  beyond  the  paUutra  to  the  camp. 
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one  city  of  ours,  and  in  one  day,  delivered  all  Greece  by 
defeating  the  Lacedaemonians." 

VI,  When  Epaminondas  went  to  the  public  assembly  of 
the  Arcadians,  to  request  them  to  join  in  alliance  with  the 
Thebans  and  Argives,  and  Callistratus,  the  ambassador  from 
the  Athenians,  wbo  excelled  all  men  of  that  day  in  eloquence, 
begged  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  to  unite  in  alliance 
with  Athens,  and  uttered  many  invectives  against  the  Thebans 
and  Argives,  and  among  them  made  this  remark,  "  that  the 
Arcadians  ought  to  observe  what  sort  of  citizens  each  city  had 
produced,  from, .whom  they  might  form  a  judgment  of  the  rest; 
for  that  Orestes  and  Alcmaeon,  murderers  of  their  mothers, 
were  Argives,  and  that  OEdipus,  who,  when  he  had  killed  his 
father,  had  children  by  his  mother,  was  bom  at  Thebes. " 
Upon  this,*  Epaminondas,  in  his  reply,  when  he  had  done 
speaking  as  to  other  points,  and  had  come  to  those  two  grounds 
of  reproach,  said  that  "  he  wondered  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
Athenian  rhetorician,  who  did  not  consider  that  those  persons, 
to  whom  he  had  alluded,  were  bom  innocent,  and  that,  after 
having  been  guilty  of  crimes  at  home,  and  having  in  conse- 
quence been  banished  from  their  country,  they  had  been 
received' by  the  Athenians."  t 

But  his  eloquence  shone  most  at  Sparta  (when  he  was 
ambassador  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra),  |  where,  when  the 
ambassadors  from  all  the  allies  had  met,  Epaminondas,  in  a  full 
assembly  of  the  embassies,  so  clearly  exposed  the  tyranny  of 
the  Xacedaemonians,  that  he  shook  their  power  by  that  speech 
not  less  than  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra ;  for  he  was  at  that 


•  Htc]  Some  read  huic,  "  to  him." 

t  The  argument  of  Epaminondas,  in  these  observations,  is  this,  re- 
ferring properly  only  to  Orestes  and  (Edipus :  that  they  were  bom,  it 
jaupt  be  granted,  the  one  at  Argos,  and  the  other  at  Thebes,  but  that, 
as  they  were  born  innocent,  neither  of  those  cities  can  be  blamed 
merely  'or  having  been  their  birth-place ;  after  they  were  polluted  with 
crimes,  however,  and  were  in  consequence  expelled  from  their  native 
cities,  they  were  received  by  the  Athenians,  who,  by  sheltering  them, 
might  be  con.sidered  to  have  become  partakers  in  their  guilt. 

X  LegcUi  ante  -pugiiam  Lcuctricam.]  These  words  are  rejected  by 
Longolius,  Magius,  Lambinus,  and  Schottiis,  as  a  gloss  that  has  intruded 
itself  from  the  margin  into  the  text.  But  as  they  are  found  in  the 
best  copies.  Bos,  who  cannot  but  guspect  them,  is  cootent  ^ritU  inelu^ 
ing  them  Id  brackets. 
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time  the  cause  (as  it  afterwards  appeared)  that  they  were  de> 
prived  of  the  support  of  their  allies. 

VII  That  he  was  of  a  patient  disposition,  and  ready  to 
endure  wrongs  from  his  countrymen,  because  he  thought  it 
species  of  impiety  to  show  resentment  towards  his  country 
there  are  the  following  proofs.  Wlien  the  Thebans,  from 
some  feeUng  of  displeasure  towards  him,  refused  to  place  him 
at  the  head  of  the  army,*  and  a  leader  was  chosen  that 
was  Ignorant  of  war,  by  whose  mismanagement  that  great 
multitude  of  soldiers  was  brought  to  such  a  condition  that  all 
were  alarmed  for  theu:  safety,  as  they  were  confined  within  a 
narrow  space  and  blocked  up  by  the  enemy,  the  energy  of 
Epammondas  began  to  be  m  request  (for  he  was  there  as  a 
priv^atet  among  the  soldiers),  and  when  they  desired  aid  from 
him.  he  showed  no  recollection  of  the  affront  that  had  been 
put  upon  him.  but  brought  the  army,  after  releasing  it  from 
the  blockade,  safely  home  Nor  did  he  act  m  this  manner 
once  only,  but  often ;  J  but  the  most  remarkable  mstance  was. 
when  he  had  led  an  army  into  the  Peloponnesus  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  had  two  joined  m  command  with  him, 
of  whom  one  was  Pelopidas,  a  man  of  valour  and  activity  ;— 
on  this  occasion,  when,  through  the  accusations  of  their 
enemies,  they  had  all  fallen  imder  the  displeasure  of  their 
countrymen,  and  their  comtiiission  was  in  consequence  taken 
from  them,  and  other  commanders  came  to  take  their  place, 
Epammondas  did  not  obey  the  order  of  the  people,  and 
persuaded  his  colleagues  to  follow  his  example,  couuuuing  to 
prosecute  the  war  wluch  he  had  undertaken,  tor  he  saw  that. 
Unless  be  di  so,  the  whole  ai-my  would  be  lost  through  the 
incautious ness  and  ignorance  of  its  leaders  But  there  was 
a  law  at  Thebes,  which  punished  any  one  with  death  who 
retained  his  command  longer  than  was  legally  appointed. 
Epaminondas.  however,  as  he  saw  that  this  law  had  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  state,  was  unwilling  to 

♦  This  was  the  army  that  was  sent^to  Thesaaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas 
from  Alexander  of  Pherae.    See  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  71,  72. 

+  He  had  been  accused  of  treachery,  and  the  people  in  consequence 
had  taken  frcm  him  his  Bu«urapxta,  and  reduced  him  to  a  private 
station     Diod  Sic  tbid. 

+.  ScBpms.)  Nepos  mentions,  however,  only  two  occasions ;  acd 
more  are  discoverable  from  other  authors. 
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make  it  contribute  to  its  ruin,  and  continued  to  exercise  hia 
command  four  months  longer  than  the  4)eople  had  prescnbed. 
VIII  When  they  returned  home,  his  colleagues*  jvere 
impeached  for  this  offence,  and  he  gave  them  leave  to  lay  all 
the  blame  upon  him,  and  to  maintain  that  it  was  through  his 
means  that  they  did  not  obey  the  law  They  being  freed 
from  danger  by  this  defence,  nobody  thought  that  Epaminondas 
would  make  any  reply,  because,  as  was  supposed,  he  would 
have  nothing  to  say  But  he  stood  forward  on  the  trial, 
denied  nothing  of  what  his  adversaries  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
admitted  the  truth  of  all  that  his  colleagues  had  stated  ;  nor 
did  he  refuse  to  submit  to  the  penalty  of  the  law  ;  but  he  re- 
quested of-his  countrymen  one  favour,  namely,  that  they  would 
inscribe  in  their  judicial  record  of  the  sentence  passed  upon 
him.t  *•  Epaminondas  was  punished  by  the  Thebans  with  death, 
because  he  obliged  them  to  overthrow  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
Leuctra,  whom,  before  he  was  general,  none  of  the  Boeotians 
durst  look  upon  in  the  field,  and  because  he  not  only,  by  one 
battle,  rescued  Thebes  from  destruction,  but  also  secured  liberty 
for  all  Greece,  and  brought  the  power  of  both  people  to  such  a 
condition,  that  the  Thebans  attacked  Sparta,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  content  if  they  could  save  their  lives  ;  n6i  did 
he  cease  to  prosecute  the  war,  till,  after  settling  Messene,|  he 
shut  up  Sparta  with  a  close  siege  "  When  he  had  said 
this,  there  burst  forth  a  laugh  from  all  present,  with  much 
merriment  and  no  one  of  the  judges  ventured  to  pass  sentence 

CdUegoe  e^'u*.]  His  colleagues  and  himself. 

t  In  periculo  suo.]  The  word  peiiculrim,  in  this  passage,  greallj  per 
plexed  the  old  commentators ,  no  one  could  find  any  satisfactory  senso 
for  It,  and  various  conjectures  were  offered  as  to  a  substitute  for  it 
At  last  Oebhard  suggested  that  the  passage  might  be  interpreted 
*'  Epamioondam  petiisse,  ut  in  actis  ilhs,  m  quibus  suum  periculum  ad 
memoriam  ootetur,  talia  inscriberent."  so  that  periculum^  in  his 
opinion,  would  be  the  same  as  "adnotatio  sive  commemoratio  pericuh 
illius  ID  tabulis  publicis,"  the  record  of  his  pericvinnt  in  the  public 
registers  Schoppius,  Verisim.  iv  18,  went  farther,  and  said  that 
pcr^e^t/.^tm  signified  "Ubellum  sive  annalem  publicum"  This  interpre- 
tation was  adopted  by  Bos  and  Fischer,  and  subsequently  by  Bremi 
and  others,  and  is  approved  by  Gesner  in  his  Thesaurus  sub  voce- 
Tzschucke  interprets  it  elogium  damnationis,  or  »cnpta  jvdicit  sententia. 

I  Measent  conatilvZa.'\  He  settled  or  built  {tKTtat)  Messene.  and 
brought  many  colonists  to  it,  says  Diov  3ic  xv.  66.  See  Pausan.  u 
\4,  M<pi>e  alibi 
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upon  him.     Thus  he  came  ofl"  from  this  trial  for  life  with  the 

greatest  glory. 

IX.  When,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  he  was  com 
mander  at  Mantinea,  and.  pressing  very  boldly  upon  the 
enemy  with  his  army  in  full  array,  was  recognized  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  they  directed  their  efforts  in  a  body  against 
him  alone,  because  they  thought  the  salvation  of  their  country 
depended  upon  his  destruction,  nor  did  they  fall  back,  until, 
after  shedding  much  blood,  and  kiUing  many  of  the  enemy, 
they  saw  Eparainondas  himself,  while  fighting  most  vaUantly, 
fall  wounded  with  a  spear  hurled  from  a  distance  By  his  fdl 
the  Boeotians  were  somewhat  disheartened  ,  yet  they  did  not 
quit  the  field  till  they  had  put  to  flight  those  opposed  to  them. 
As  for  Epammondas  himself,  when  he  found  that  he  had 
received  a  mortal  wound,  and  also  that  if  he  drew  out  the  iron 
head  of  the  dart,  which  had  stuck  in  his  body,  he  would 
instantly  die,  he  kept  it  in  until  it  was  told  him  that  "  the 
Boeotians  were  victorious  **  When  he  heard  these  words,  he 
said  "1  have  lived  long  enough,  for  I  die  unconquered  ** 
The  iron  head  being  then  extracted,  he  immediately  died 

X.  He  was  never  married ,  and  when  he  was  blamed  on 
this  account  (as  he  would  leave  no  children*)  by  Pelopidas, 
who  had  a  son  of  bad  character,  and  who  said  that  he.  in  this 
respect,  but  ill  consulted  the  interest  of  his  country,  "  Beware," 
he  replied,  *  lest  you  should  consult  it  worse,  m  being  about 
to  leave  behind  you  a  son  of  such  a  reputation  But  neither 
can  I,"  he  added,  "want  issue,  for  I  leave  behind  me  a 
daughter,  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  that  must  of  necessity  not 
only  survive  me,  but  must  be  immortal " 

At  the  ume  when  the  Tbeban  exiles,  under  the  leadership 
of  Pelopidas,  possessed  themselves  of  Thebes,  and  expelled 
the  garrison  of  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  citadel,  Epami- 
Aondas.  as  long  as  the  slaughter  of  the  citizens  conunued, 
confined  himself  to  his  own  house,  for  he  would  neither  defend 
the  unworthy,  nor  attack  them,  that  he  might  not  stain  his 
hands  with  the  blood  of  his  own  countrymen.     But  when  the 

•  Qudd  liberos  non  rdmgv^ret.]  These  words,  in  moat  editions,  are 
placed  lower  down,  after  contuUre  diccre.t,  where  Lambinua  was  the 
first  to  put  them.     Bos  suspects  that  they  may  be  altogether  spjuious. 
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etrug^le  began  at  the  Cadmea*  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  he 
took  his  stand  among  the  foremost. 

Of  his  merits  and  his  life  enough  will  have  been  said,  if  I 
add  but  this  one  remark,  of  which  none  can  deny  the  truth ; 
that  Thebes,  as  well  before  Epammondas  was  bom,  as  after 
his  death,  was  always  subject  to  some  foreign  power.t  but 
that,  as  long  as  he  held  the  reigns  of  government,  it  was  the 
head  of  all  Greece.  Hence  it  may  be  understood,  that  one 
man  was  of  more  eflBcacy  than  the  whole  p6ople. 


XVI.  PELOPIDAS. 


Phoebidas  seizes  on  the  citadel  of  Tliebes;  Pelopidas  banisLed,  L— 
Pelopidas,  with  twelve  followers,  effects  a  return  to  Thebes,  II.— 
He  delivers  his  country  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  expelling  their 
garrison.  III. — His  acts  in  conjunction  with  Epaminondas,  IV.—; 
His  contest  with  Alexander  of  Pherse ;  his  death,  V, 

I  Pelopidas,  of  Thebes,  is  better  known  to  those  acquainted 
with  history  than  to  the  multitude  As  to  his  merits,  I  am  in 
doubt  how  I  shall  speak  of  them ;  for  I  fear  that,  if  I  begin  to 
give  a  full  account  of  his  actions,  I  may  seem,  not  to  be 
relating  his  life,  but  to  be  writing  a  histoij,  or  that,  if  I  touch 
only  on  his  principal  exploits,  it  may  not  clearly  appear  to 
those  Ignorant  of  Grecian  literature  how  great  a  man  he  was. 
I  will  therefore,  as  far  as  I  can,  meet  both  difficulties,  and 
provide  against  the  satiety,  aa  well  as  for  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge, of  my  readers. 

Phoebidas.  the  Lacedaemonian,  when  he  was  leading  an  army 
to  01ynthus,J  and  marching  thrcfugh  the  territory  of  Thebes.§ 
possessed  himself  (at  the  instigation  of  a  few  of  the  Thebans, 

•  A  pud  Cadmceam.]  The  citadel  of  Thebes,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cadmus. 

+  AliAio  paruisse  impmo.]-By  Uiese  words  it  is  not  signified  that 
Thebes  was  actually  subject  to  any  other  power,  .but  that-  it  always 
held  a  secondary  place 

J  Phoebidas  was  sent  to  assist  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  "was 
going  to  besiege  Olynthus  with  the  aid  of  his  allies  the  Lacedaemonuius, 
because  its  inhabitants  bad  refused  to  make  satisfaction  to  him.  See 
Kod.  Sia  xv.  1 9.— Fischer. 

§  Per  Thebas]  This  is  evidently  the 
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wlio,  the  better  to  witlistaud  the  opposite  faction,  fayoured  the 
ititerest  of  the  Lacedaemonians,)  of  the  citadel  of  Thebes, 
which  is  called  the  Cadmea  *  and  this  he  did  of  his  own 
private  determination,  not  from  any  public  resolution  of  his 
countrymen.  For  this  act  the  Lacedaemonians  removed  him 
from  his  command  of  the  array,  and  fined  him  a  sum  of  money, 
but  did  not  show  the  more  inchnation,  on  that  account,  to 
restore  the  citadel  to  the  Thebans,  because,  as  enmity  had 
arisen  between  them,  they  thought  it  better  that ,  they 
should  be  under  a  check  tlian  left  at  hberty ,  for,  after  the 
Peloponnesian  war  was  ended,  and  Athens  subdued,  they 
supposed  that  the  contest  must  be  between  them  and  the 
Thebans,'  and  that  they  were  the  only  people  who  would 
venture  to  make  iiead  against  them.  With  this  belief  they 
committed  the  chief  posts  to  their  own  friends,  while  they 
partly  put  to  death,  and  partly  banished,  the  leading  men  of  the 
opposite  party ,  and  amongst  them  Pelopidas,  of  whom  we  have 
begun  to  write,  was  expelled  from  his  country. 

II  Almost  all  these  exiles  had  betaken  themselves  to 
Athens,  not  that  they  might  live  in  idleness,  but  that,  whatever 
opportunity  chance  should  first  offer,  they  might  avail  them- 
selves of  it  to  regain  their  countiy  t  .As  soon,  therefore,  as  it 
seemed  time  for  action,  they,  in  concert  with  those  who  held 
similar  views  at  Thebes,  fixed  on  a  day  for  cutting  off  their 
enemies  and  delivering  their  country,  and  made  cho'ce  of  that 
very  day  on  which  the  chief  magistrates  were  accustomed  to 
meet  at  a  banquet  together.  Great  exploits  have  been  often 
achieved  with  no  very  numerous  forces,  but  assuredly  never 
before  was  so  great  a  power  overthrown  from  so  small  a 
beginning.  For,  out  of  those  who  had  been  banished,  twelve 
young  men  (there  not  being  m  all  more  than  a  hundred  who 
were  willing  to  encounter  so  great  a  danger,)  agreed  to  attempt 
the  enterprise,  and  by  this  small  number  the  power  of  the 
Lacedaemomans  was  overcome ;  for  these  youths  made  war  on 
that  occasion,  not  more  upon  the  faction  of  their  adversaries  than 
upon  the  Spartans,   who  were  lords  of  Greece,  and  whose 

'  See  Epammondaa,  c.  10 

t  r<  quemtftie  ex  proximo  locum  fora  obtvJisset,  eo  patnam  recuperarc 
mterentur.]  "Opportunity"  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  locus  in  this 
passage,  .a.8  in  Hamilc.  c.  1,  locus  nocendi.  Quemque  is  for  quemcvmquef 
V  Van  Staveren  remarks. 

c  r. 
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in^ierious  dominatioB,  shaken  by  this  commencement,  was 
humbled  not  long  after  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

These  twelve,  then,  whose  leader*  was  Pelopidas.  quitting 
Athens  in  the  day-time,  with  a  view  to  reach  Thebes  when  the 
sky  was  obscured  by  evening,  set  out  with  hunting  dogs,  carrying 
nets  in  their  hands,  and  in  the  dress  of  countrymen,  in  order 
that  tliey  might  accomplish  their  journey  with  less  suspicion. 
Having  arrived  at  the  very  time  that  they  had  desired,  they 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Charon,  by  whom  the  hour  and  day* 
had  been  fixed 

III.  Here  I  would  observe  in  passing,  although'lhe  remark 
be  unconnected  with  the  subject  before  us,t  hovr  great  mischief 
excessive  confidence  is  wont  to  produce ;  for  it  soon  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  Theban  magistrates  that  some  of  the  exiles  had 
entered  the  city,  but  this  intelligence,  being  intent  upon  their 
wine  and  luxuries,  they  so  utterly  disregarded,  that  they  did  not 
take  the  trouble  even  to  inquire  about  so  important  a  matter. 
Another  circumstance  was  added,  too,  which  may  show  their 
folly  in  a  more  remarkable  light.  A  letter  was  brought  from 
Athens  by  Arcli^as  the  hierophant,J  to  Archias,  who  then  held 
the  chief  post  at  Thebes,  in  which  a  full  account  had  been 
written  concerning  the  expedition  of  the  exiles.  This  letter 
being  delivered  to  Archias  as  he  was  reclining  at  the  banquet, 
he.'  thrusting  it  under  the  bolster,  sealed  aa  it  was,  said,  "I  put 
off  serious  matters  till  to-morrow."  But  those  revellers,  when 
the  night  was  far  advanced,  and  they  were  overcome  with  wine, 
were  all  put  to  death  by  the  exiles  under  the  command  of 
Pelopidas.  Their  object  being  thus  effected,  and  the  common 
people  being  summoned  to  take  arms  and  secire  their  liberty, 
not  only  those  who  were  in  the  city,  but  also  others  from  all 
parts  out  of  the  country,  flocked  together  to  join  them ;  they 
then  expelled  the  garrison  of  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the 
citadel,  and   delivered   their  country  from   thraldom.      The 

•  Tempua  et  dks]  Charon  Lad  not  only  settled  the  day,  but  the 
time  of  the  da.y. —Bot. 

+  Seju7u:tum  db  rc^osita.]  By  re*,  "the  subject, !*  we  must  under^t 
stand  the  life  of  Pelopidas.  Yet  no  apology  was  necessaiy  for  intro* 
ducing  tb'e  remark, -as  it  is  extremely  applicable  to  the  enterprise 
which  Kepos  is  relating. 

t  Bierophante.]  A  hierophantes  was  one  who  understood  and  could 
interpret  religious  mysteries.  Archias  was  high  priest  of  the  EUeu* 
emian  rit«3  of  Cerea. 
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promoters  of  tlie  seizure  of  tha  Cadmea  they  partly  put  to 
death,  and  partly  sent  into  exile.' 

IV.  During  this  period  of  turbulence,  Epaminondas,  as  we- 
have  already  observed,  remained  quiet,  -so  long  as  the  struggle 
\ras  between  fellow-citizens,  in  his  own  house.  The  glory  of 
delivering  'Thebes,  therefore,  belongs  wholly  to  Pclopidas; 
almost  aU  his  other  honours  were  gained  in  conjunction  with 
Epaminondas,  In  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  where  Epaminondas 
was  commanderinchief,  Pelopidas  was  leader  of  a  select 
body  of  troops,  which  were  the  first  to  bear  down  the  phalanx, 
of  the  Spartans  He  was  present  with  him,  too,  in  all  his 
dangers  When  he  attacked  Sparta,  he  commanded  one  wing 
of  the  army .  and,  in  order  that  Messene  might  be  sooner 
restored,*  he  went  ambassador  to  Persia.  He  was,  indeed, 
tlie  second  of  the  two  great  personages  at  Thebes,  hutv  second 
only  in  such  a  way  that  he  approached  very  near  to  Epami- 
nondas. 

V.  Yet  he  had  to  struggle  with  adverse  fortune.  He  lived 
in  exile,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life ,  and, 
when  he  sought  to  bring  Thessaly  under  the  power  of  the 
Thebans,  and  thought  that  he  was  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
law  of  embassies,  which  used  to  be  held  sacred  by  all  nations, 
he  was  seized,  together  with  Ismenias,  by  Alexander,  tyrant  of- 
PbersB,  and  thrown  into  prison  Epaminondas,  making  war 
upon  AJexandei,  restored  him  to  liberty  But  after  this 
occurrence,  he  could  never  be  reconciled  in  feeling  to  him  by 
whom  he  had  been  unjustly  treated.  He  therefore  persuaded 
the  Thebans  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Thessaly,  and  to  expel  i"t3 
tyrants.  The  chief  command  in  the  expedition  being  given  to 
him,  and  he  having  gone  thither  with  an  army,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  come  to  a  battle  the  moment  he  saw  the  enemy. 
In  the  encounter,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  Alexander,  he 
spurred  on  Ins  horse,  in  a  fever  of  rage,  to  attack  the,  and. 
separating  too  far  from  his  men,  was  killed  by  a  shower  of 
darts  This  happened  when  victory  was  in  his  favour,  for  the 
troops  of  the  tyrant  had  already  given  way  Such  being  the 
event,  all  the  cities  of  Thessaly  honoured  Pelopidas,  after  his 
death,  with  golden  crowns  and  brazen  statues,  and  presented 
his  children  with  a  large  portion  of  land 

•  See  Epaminond.is,  c.  8 
'-  C.  Q. 
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Agesilaus  elected  king  of  Sparta,  bis  brother's  son  oeing  set  asule,  I.— 
Hia  expedition  to  Asia;  his  strict  observance  of  his  truce  with 
Tissaphemes,  11. — He  lays  waste  Phrygia ;  winters  at  Ephesus ; 
deceives  Tissaphemes,  ITL— Is  recalled  to  defend  his  country; 
defeats  the  Thebans  at  Coronea ;  his  clemency,  IV, — His  success 
in  the  Corinthian  war ;  spares  Corinth,  V.— Refuses  to  go  to  the 
battle  at  Leuctra;  saves  Sparta  by  a  stratagem,  VL— Replenishes 
the  treasury  of  his  countiy,  VII. — His  personal  appearance  and 
mode  of  life ;  his  death  at  the  harbour  of  Menelaus,  VIIL 

Agesilaus  the  Lacedaemonian  has  been  praised  not  only 
by  other  writers,  but,  above  all,  by  Xenophon,  the  disciple  o. 
Socrates,  for  he  treated  Xenophon  as  an  intimate  friend. 

In  his  early  days  he  had  a  dispute  with  Leotychides,  his 
brother's  son,  about  the  throne ,  for  it  was  a  custom  handed 
down  among  the  Lacedaemonians  from  their  ancestors,  that  they 
should  always  have  two  kings,  in  name  rather  than  power,  of 
the  tvvo  families  of  Procles  and  Eurysthenes,  who  were  the 
first  kings  of  Sparta,  of  the  progeny  of  Hercules.  It  wa?  not 
lawful  for  a  king  to  be  made  out  of  one  of  these  families 
instead  of  the  other ,  each  of  the  two,  therefore,  maintained 
its  order  of  succession.  Regard  was  had,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  him  who  died  while  on  the  throne ; 
but  if  he  had  left  no  male  issue,  the  choice  then  fell  on  him 
who  was  next  of  kin  King  Agis,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus, 
had  recently  died,  and  had  left  a  son  named  Leotychides, 
whom,  during  his  life,  he  had  not  acknowledged,  but,  at  his 
death,  had  declared  to  be  his.  Leotychides  contended  for  the 
royal  dignity  with  his  uncle  Agesilaus,  but  did  not  obtain  what 
he  sought,  for  Agesilaus  was  preferred  through  the  interest  of 
Lysander,  a  man,  as  we  have  already  stated,  of  a  factious 
character,  and  at  that  time  of  great  influence. 

II  Agesilaus,  as  soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  throne, 
solicited  f.he  Lacedaemonians  to  send  an  army  into  Asia,  and 
make  war  upon  the  kmg  of  Persia,  assuring  them  that  it  was 
better  to  fight  in  Asia  than  m  Europe ,  for  a  rumour  had  gone 
abroad  that  Arta.xerxes  was  equipping  a  fleet,  and  raising  land 
forces,  to  send  into  Greece.  Permission  being  granted  him, 
he  exerted  so  mucli  expedition,  that  he  anived  in  Asia  with 
his  troops  before  the  king  s  satraps  knew  that  he  had  set  out , 
hence  it  happened  that  he  surprised-.them  all  unprepared,  and 
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expecting  noUiing  of  the  kind.  But  as  soon  as  Tissaphemts. 
who  had  the  chief  authority  among  the  royal  satraps,  beard  of 
his  arrival,  he  begged  a  truce  of  the  Spartan,  on  pretence  that 
he  would  try  to  effect  an  agreement  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  the  king,  but  in^^eality  to  gain  time  for  collecting' 
troops ;  and  he  obtained  a  truce  for  three  months.  Each  of 
them,  however,  took  an  oath  to  observe  the  truce  without 
fraud :  to  which  engagement  Agesilaus  adhered  with  tPie 
greatest  honour;  but  Tissaphemes.  on  the.  other  hand,  did 
nothing  but  make  preparations  for  war.  Though  Agesilaus 
became  aware  of  his  proceedings,  he  still  kei^t  his  oath,  and 
said  that  "he  wasa great  gainer  by  doing  so,  for  Tissaphemes. 
by  bis  perjury,  both  alienated  men  from  his  interest,  and  made 
the  gods  angr)'  with  him ;  while  he,  by  being  faithful  to  his 
obligation,  produced  confidence  among  his  troops,  as  they  felt 
that  the  power  of  the  gods  was  on  their  side,  and  that  men 
were  rendered  greater  friends  to  them,  because  they  were 
accustomed  to  favour  those  whom  they  saw  keeping  faith." 

III.  When  the  period  of  the  truce  was  expired,  the  bar- 
barian, not  doubting  that  as  he  had  many  residences  in  Caria, 
and  as  that  province  was  then  thought  by  far  the  nchest  in 
Asia,  the  enemy  would  direct  their  attacks  on  that  quarter 
especially  assembled  his  whole  force  on  that  side.  But 
Agesilarrs  turned  into  Phrygia,  and  laid  waste  the  country 
before  Tissaphemes  could  make  a  movement  in  any  direction 
After  enriching  his  men  with  abundance  of  plunder  the  led 
back  his  army  to  Ephesus  to  winter,  and  erecting  forges  for  arras 
there,  made  preparations  for  war  with  gi-eat  industry.  That 
his  soldiers  might  be  armed  with  greater  care,  too,  and 
equipped  with  more  display,  he  proposed  rewards,  with  which 
those  were  to  be  presented  whose  efforts  to  that  end  should 
be  remarkably  distinguished  He  pureued  the  same  course 
with  regard  to  different  kinds  of  exercises,  so  as  to  honour 
with  valuable  gifts  those  who  excelled  others  in  them  By 
this  means  he  succeeded  in  gettmg  an  army  most  Admirably 
accoutred  and  trained 

When  he  thought  it  time  to  draw  his  troops  out  of  ^fcintcr 
quarters,  he  saw  that  if  he  openly  declared  in  what,  direction 
he  was  going  to  march,  the  enemy  would  not  give  credit  to  his 
statement,  but  would  occupy  other  parts  with  their  forces, 
not  doubting  that  he  would  do  something  quite  different  from 
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what  he  said.  Agesilaus.  accordingly,  giving  out  that  he 
would  march  for  Sardis,  Tissaphemes  felt  convinced  that 
Caria  must  again  be  defended  When  his  expectation  deceived 
him  in  the  matter,  and  he  found  himself  outwitted  by  his 
adversary's  shrewdness,  he  hastened  to  protect  his  dependants, 
but  too  late,  for,  when  he  arrived,  Agesilaus  had  taken  many 
places,  and  secured  abundance  of  spoil. 

The  Laced£emonian  king,  seeing  that  the  enemy  were 
superior  to  him  in  cavalry,  neyer  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  him  in  the  plains,  but  engaged  them  in  those  parts 
in  which  infantry  would  be  of  greater  service.  As  oden  as 
he  came  to  a  battle,  therefore,  he  routed  forces  of  the  enemy 
far  more  numerous  than  his  own  .  and  he  so  conducted 
himself  in  Asia  that  he  was  m  the  judgment  of  every  one 
accounted  superior  to  his  opponent. 

IV  While  he  was  thinking  of  marching  into  Pe'rsia,  and 
attacking  the  king  himself,  a  messenger  came  to  him  from 
home,  by  order  of  the  Ephori,  to  acquaint  him  that  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians  had  declared  war  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  that  he  should  therefore  not  delay  to  return. 
In  this  juncture  is  dutifulness  to  his  country  is  not  less  to 
be  admired  than  his  merit  in  war,  for  though  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  victorious  army,  and  felt  assured,  to  the  utmost,  of 
becoming  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Pei-sia,  he  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  absent  magistrates  with  as  much  respect  as  if  he 
had  been  a  private  person  in  the  coviitium*  at  Sparta. 
Would  that  our  generals  had  followed  his  example  !  But  let 
us  proceed  with  our  subject.  Agesilaus  preferred  an  honour- 
able name  to  the  most  powerful  empire,  and  thought  it  much 
more  glorious  to  obey  the  la  of  his  country  than  to  subdue 
Asia  in  war  With  these  feeUngs,  therefore,  he  led  his  forces 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  employed  .such  expedition,  that  he 
accomplished  in  thirty  days  a  journey  which  Xerxes  had  taken 
a  year  to  perform.f  When  he  was  not  very  far  froin  the 
Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians  and    Boeotians,  and   others  in 

*  In  coniiio.]  A  Latin  word  used  by  the  author  for  the  Greek,  which 
would  be  'Kpoptiof,  the  court  of  the  Ephori. 

+  Quod  iter  Xerxes  anno  rertente  confecerat.]  Anno  vertente,  so.  si, 
'*a  year  turning  itself  or  revolving,"  i  e.  in  the  course  of  a  year,  in  a 
full  yeary^  In  the  Life  of  Theraist'>cles,  however,  c.  5,  Xerxes  is  said 
to  have  made  the  journey  in  six  months. 
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alliance  with  them,  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  against  him 
at  Coronea,  all  of  whom  he  defeated  in  a  great,  battle.  It  was 
an  eminent  merit  in  his  victory,  that  when  a  numerous  body 
of  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  a  temple  of  Minerva  after 
the  defeat,  and  the  question  was  put  to  him,  "  what  he  would 
wish  to  be  done  with  them,"  he,  though  he  had  received  some 
wounds  in  the  battle,  and  seemed  angry  with  all  wha  had 
borne  arms  against  him,  preferred,  nevertheless,  respect  for 
religion  to  the  gratification  of  his  resentment,  and  gave  orders 
that  they  should  suffer  no  injury.  Nor  did  he  act  thus  in 
Greece  only, — so  as  to  save  the  temples  of  the  gods  from 
profanation, — but  even  among  the  barbarians  also,  he  preserved 
every  image  and  altar  with  'the  utmost  scrupulosity.  He  used 
publicly  to  observe,  therefore,  that  "  he  wondered  those  were 
not  counted  in  the  -number  of  the  sacrilegious  who  injured 
the  suppliants  of  the  gods,*  or  that  those  who  lessened  respect 
for  religion  were  not  visited  with  severer  punishments  than 
those  who  robbed  temples." 

V.  After  this  battle  all  the  war  was  concentrated  about 
Corinth,  and  was  accordingly  called  the  Corinthian  war. 
During  this  contest,  when,  in  one  battle,  in  which  Agesilaus 
was  general,t  there  had  fallen  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  strength  of  his  opponents  seemed  broken  by  that 
catastrophe,  he  was  so  far  from  presumptuous  boasting,^ 
that  he  expressed  commiseration  for  tlie  fortune  of  Greece, 
since  it  was  through  the  fault  of  his  enemies  that  so  many 
had  been  defeated  and  killed  by  him,  for  with  that  number, 
if  the  mind  of  his  adversaries  had  been  but  right,  the  Persians 
might  have  been  forced  to  make  atonement  to  Greece. 
Wlien  he  had  driven  the  enemy,  too,  within  their  walls,  and 

•  Supplicibus  eorum.]  Whether  eorum  refera  to  bmrharpSt  which  is 
nearer  to  it,  or  to  deorum,  which  is  farther  from  it,  has  been  a  question 
among  the  commentators.  JBos  refers  it  to  deorum,  and  I  think  him 
right.  A  recent  editor  imagines  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  simulacra 
arasqva.  Magius  would  read  deorum  instead  of  eorum,  and  his  sugges- 
tion is  approved  by  Bremi  and  fiuchling. 

+  This  appears  to  be  an  error;  for  Xenophon,  Ages.  7,  6,  and 
Plutarch,  Vit.  Ages,  speak  of  Agesilaus  as  having  heard  about  the 
battle ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  concluded,  as  Magiua  and  Lambinus 
observe,  that  he  was  not  present  in  it,  but  that  it  took  place  while  ho 
was  on  his  march  homeward. 

X  AbHrnoientia  glorice.]  "  From  the  presumptuonsness  of  boastihg." 
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many  exhorted  him  to  attack  Corinth,  he  said,  "  that  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  his  character  in  war  to  do  so  ;  since  he 
was  one,  he  said,  "  who  would  oblige  oflPenders  to  return  to 
their  duty,  not  one  who  would  destroy  the  noblest  cities  of 
Greece ;  for  if  we  should  proceed,"  he  added,  *'  to  extirpate 
those  who  have  supported  us  against  the  barbarians,  we  should 
weaken  ourselves  while  the  barbarians  remain  at  their  ease  ; 
and,  when  this  has  taken  place,  they  will  easily  bring  us 
under  their  power  whenever  they  please." 

VI.  In  the  mean  time  the  disaster  at  Leuctra  befel  the 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that  he  might  not  march  thither,* 
though  he  was  urged  by  many  to  go  to  the  field,  he  refused 
to  go,  as  if  he  had  a  presentiment  concemiiig  the  event.  But 
wht5n  Epaminondas  attacked  Sparta,  and  the  city  was  without 
walls,  he  proved  himself  such  a  commander,  that  it  was 
apparent  to  all  on  that  occasion,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
him,  Sparta  would  have  ceased  to  exisuf  In  this  time  oi 
danger,  indeed,  the  celerity  of  his  proceedings  was  the.  pre- 
servation of  the  whole  people ;  for  when  a  number  of  the  young 
men,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the^enemy,  had  determined 
on  going  over  to  the  Thebans,  and  had  taken  a  position  on  an 
eminence  without  the  city,  Agesilaus,  who  saw  that  it  would 
have  a  most  pernicious  effect,  if  it  were  noticed  that  any 
were  trying  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  went  thither  with  some 
of  his  men,  and,  as  if  they  had  been  acting  with  a  good 
intention,  commended  their  procedure  in  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  that  spot,  and  said  that  he  himself  had  also  observed 
that  this  ought  to  be  done.  Thus,  by  his  pretended  com- 
mendation, he  prevented  the  young  men  from  deserting,  and, 
after  joining  some  of  his  followers  with  them,  left  the  place 
quite  safe  ;  for  when  the  number  of  thoise  was  increased  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  project.^  the  conspirators  were 

•  Qud  ne.  proficisceretv/r — exire  riofuit.]  The  conclusion  of  the  Bentence 
does  not  suit  the  commencement  of  it.  It  is  a  decided  anacoluthon,  aa 
Harles,  Bremi.-and  BardUis  observe. 

f  Nisi  Hie  fuisset,  Spartnm  fuhirwm  non  juisse!\  "  Unless  he  had 
been,  Sparta  would  not  have  been." 

*  AvA:to  numero  eorum  qui  expertes  erarU  consilii.]  Bos  suggests  this 
expknation  of  the  passage  that  only  a  part  of  those  v?ho  occupied 
the  height  intended  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  and  designed,  by  force  or 
persuasion,  to  bring  over  the  others  qui  erperks  erant  contilii ;  but 
«»ere  deterred  from  doing  so  when  the  number  of  the  true  men  wa3 
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afraid  to  move,  and  retained  their  ground  the  more  willingly 
as  they  thought  that  what  they  had  meditated  was  still 
unknown. 

VII.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  it  is  certain,  the  Lacedae- 
monians never  recovered  themselves,  or  regained  their  former 
power,  though,  at  that  period,  Agesilaus  did  not  cease  to  assist 
his  country  by  whatever  means  he  could  use.  When  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  greatly  in  want  of  money,  he  gave  his 
support  to  all  those  *  who  had  revolted  from  the  king,  and 
being  presented  by  them  with  a  large  sum,  he  relieved  his 
country  with  it.  In  his  character,  indeed,  this  point  was  par; 
ticularly  worthy  of  admiration,  that,  though  great  presents 
were  given  him  by  kings,  princes,  and  states,  he  never  took  any 
portion  of  them  into  his  own  house,  and  never  departed  in  the 
least  from  the  usual  diet  and  dress  of  the  Spartans;  he 
remained  content  with  the  same  house  which  Eurysthenes,  the 
progenitor  of  his  family,  had  inhabited ;  and  whoever  entered 
it  could  see  no  indication  of  luxury  or  extravagance,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  many  proofs  of  temperance  and  frugality,  for  it 
was  furnished  in  such  a  manner  that  it  differed  in  no  respect 
from  that  of  any  poor  or  private  person. 

VIII.  As  this  great  man  had  found  nature- favourable  in 
giving  him  excellent  qualities  of  mind,  so  he  found  her  unpro- 
pitious  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  his  body ;  for  he  was 
of  low  stature,  small  in  person,  and  lame  of  one  foot. 
These  circumstances  rendered  his  appearance  the  reverse  of 
attractive,  and  strangers,  when  they  looked  at  his  person,  felt 
only  contempt  for  him,  while  those  who  knew  his  merits  could 
not  sufficiently  admire  him.  Such  fortune  attended  him, 
when,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  went  into  Egypt  to  the  aid 
of  Tachos,  and  lay  down  with  his  men  on  the  shore  without 
any  shelter,  having  merely  such  a  couch  that  the  ground  was 
but  covered  with  straw,  and  nothing  more  than  a  skin  thrown 
upon  it,t  while  all  his  attendants  lay  in  the  same  manner,  in 
plain  and  well-worn  attire,  so  that  their  equipments  not  only 

strengthened  by  the  followers  of  Agesilaus.  Bos,  however,  suggests  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  might  read  audi  mumero'eorum,  which  Bremi  is 
inclined  to  adopt. 

♦-  Among  whom  were  Tachos  of  Egypt,  and  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria, 
from  both  of  whom  he  received  large  presents  ;  as  he  did  abo,  pro* 
bably,  from  Cotys  nnrl  Autophradates.     See  Xen.  Ages.  2,  26,  27. 

•f  Uuc]  That  is,,  on  the  straw. 
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did  not  indicate  that  there  was  a  king  among  thera.  but  even 
raised  a  suspicion  that  he  must  be  a  man  not  very  rich.  Tho 
news  of  his  arrival  having  reached  the  king's  officers,  presents 
of  every  kind  were  soon  brought  him.  but  when  the  oflBcera 
inquired  for  Agesilaus.  they  could  scarcely  be  made  to  believe 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  sitting  before  them.  When 
they  presented  him  what  they  had  brought,  with  a  message 
from  the  king,  he  accepted  nothing  but  some  veal,  and  such 
sorts  of  meat  as  his  present  circumstances  required,  the  oint- 
ments, chaplets,  and  sweetmeats  he  distributed  among  the 
slaves,  and  the  other  things  he  directed  to  be  earned  back. 
Upon  this,  the  barbanans  looked  upon  him  still  more  con- 
temptuously, thinking  that  he  had  made  choice  of  what  he  had 
taken  from  ignorance  of  what  was  valuable. 

As  he  was  returning  from  Egypt,  after  having  been  pre- 
sented by  King  Nectanabis  *  with  two  hundred  and  twenty 
talents,  in  order  that  he  might  bestow  them  upon  his  country- 
men, and  had  arrived  at  what  is  called  the  harbour  of  Mene- 
laus.t  lying  between  CyrenseJ  and  Egypt,  he  fell  ill  and  died. 
His  friends,  in  order  the  more  conveniently  to  convey  him  to 
Sparta,  enveloped  his  body,  as  they  had  no  honey,  in  vtax,  and 
so  carried  it  home 

*  Nectanabis  fl ,  nephew  of  Tachos,  whom  he  dethroned  with  the 
aid  of  Agesilaus 

t  Portum  qxti  Menvdai  wccUttr  ]  On  the  coast  of  Marmorica. 

t  Cyretue,  arurn^  or  Cyrene,  a,  but  the  latter  is  the  far  more  commoo 
ibrm. 
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Eumenes  is  secretary  to  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  afterwards  com- 
''mander  in  the  cavalry,  f  —After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  is 
allotted  the  province  of  Cappadocia,  and  is  a  steady  friend  to 
Perdiccas,  II.— His  proceedings  on  behalf  of  Perdiccas,  III  —He 
defeats  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus,  IV  — Is  pursued  by  Antigonus, 
his  stratagems  and  escape,  V  —His  kindness  to  Olympias  and 
Alexander's  children,  VI.— His  continuance  of  hostilities  against 
Antigonus ,  his  device  in  his  camp,  VIL — He  defeats  Antigonus  ; 
is  controlled  by  Alexander's  veterans,  VIII. — He  eludes  Antigonus 
by  a  stratagem,  IX.— After  again  defeating  Antigonus,  he  is 
betrayed  by  his  own  men,  X  —  In  his  confinement  he  longs  to  die, 
XL— His  death,  X 11. —After  his  death  the  oflScers  of  Alexander 
assume  the  title  of  kings,  his  funeral,  XIIL 

I.  Eumenes  was  a  uative  of  Cardia.*  If  success  equal  to 
his  abilities  had  been  granted  him,  he  would  not,  indeed,  have 
been  a  greater  man  (for  we  estimate  great  men  by  merit,  not 
by  fortune),  but  he  would  have  been  much  more  renovirned, 
and  more  honoured.  As  he  happened  to  live,  however,  in  the 
days  in  which  the  Macedonians  flourished,  it  was  a  great  disad 
vantage  to  him  residing  among  them,  that  he  was  of  a  foreign 
country  Nor  was  anything  wanting  to  him  but  a  noble 
descent ,  for,  though  he  was  of  a  family  of  distinction  in  his 
native  city,  tlie  Macedonians  were  nevertheless  dissatisfied  thai 
he  should  ever  be  preferred  to  them  They  were  obliged  to 
submit,  however,  for  he  excelled  them  all  in  caution,  vigilance, 
endurance,  and  acuteness  and  activity  of  intellect. 

When  he  was  but  a  youth,  he  was  received  into  favour  by 
Philip,  tlie  son  of  Amyntas,  and  after  a  short  time  was  admitted 
into  intimate  friendship  with  him  ;  for,  even  then,  when  he  was 
80  young,  there  appeared  to  be  great  natural  talent  in  him.  He 
therefore  kept  him  near  himself  in  the  office  of  secretary,  which 
is  much  more  honourable  t  among  the  Greeks  than  among  the 

•  Cardianits.]  Cardia  was  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  on 
the  gulf  of  Melaa. 

t  Mvlto  honorificentivs  ]  Because  freedmen  and  slaves,  for  the  most 
part,  purchased  the  ofl&ce  of  scribe  or  secretary  among  the  Romans 
with  money,  as  is  observed  by  Casaubon  in  Capitolin.  Vit.  Macrini, 
c.  7,  and  by  Lipsius,  Ellect.  L  ^2.— Loccenivx.  At  Athens,  however, 
Samuel  Petit,  Comm.  in  Leges  Atticas,  1.  iii.  tit.  2,  shows  that  tho 
office  of  scribe  was  as  little  honourable  aa  it  was  at  Rome. — Boti. 
guch  was  doubtless  the  case  throughout  Greece ;  a  few  of  the  mora 
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Bomans ;  for  with  us,  secretaries  are  regarded  as  hirelings,  as 
in  reality  they  are ;  but  with  them,  on  the  contrary,  no  one  is 
admitted  to  that  office  who  is  not  of  good  family  and  of  known 
integrity  and  ability,  because  he  must  of  necessity  be  the  con- 
hdant  of  ail  their  political  measures.  This  post  of  confidence 
he  held  for  seven  years  under  PhiUp,  and  after  Philip  was 
assassinated,  he  was  in  the  same  office  for  thirteen  years 
under  Alexander.  During  the  latter  portion  of  this  time,  also, 
he  commanded  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  cavalry  called 
Hetarice*  With  both  these  princes  he  always  had  a  place 
ill  the  council,  ancf  was  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  all  their 
proceedings. 

II.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon,  when  king- 
doms" were  allotted  to  each  of  his  friends,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  affairs  was  committed  to  the  handst  of  Perdiccas, 
to  whom  Alexander,  when  dying,  had  given  his  ring  (a  circum- 
stance from  which  every  one  conjectured  that  Alexander  had 
entrusted  his  kingdom  to  him,  until  his  childrein  should  come 
of  age  to  take  the  government  upon  themselves ;  %  for  Craterus 
and  Antipater,  who  seemed  to  have  the  precedence  of  him,  were 
absent,  and  Hephaestion,  for  whom  Alexander,  as  might  easily 
be  perceived,  had  had  the  highest  esteem,  was  dead),  at  that 
time  Cappadocia  was  given  to  Eumenes,  or  rather  appointed 
for  him,  for  it  was  then  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Perdiccas 
had  sought  vrith  great  eagerness  to  attach  EJumenes  to  him, 
for'  he  saw  in  him  great  honour  and  ability ,§  and  did  not  doubt 
that,  if  he  could  gain  him  over  to  his  side,  he  would  be  of 
great  assistance  to  him  in  the  projects  which  he  was  meditating, 
since  he  purposed  (what  all  in  great  power  generally  covet)  to 
seize  and  secure  for  himself  the  shares  of  all  the  rest.  Nor 
did  he  alone,  indeed,  entertain  such  designs,  but  all  the  others, 

eminent  secretaries  might  be  held  in  esteem  and  respect,  but  the 
majority  would  be  of  just  the  same  standing  as  at  Rome. 

*  "EratpiKf)  Wjroc,  about  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  of  the 
flower  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry.  The  name  is  from  'iraipoQ,  a  frinnd 
or  companion,  either  because  they  were  united  with  one  another  as 
friends,  or  because  they  were  associates  or  companions  of  the  king 

t  Tradila  esset  tuenda  cicUm — Perdiccce.]  "Was  committed,  to  be 
taken  care  of,  to  the  same  Perdiccas." 

J  In  suam  tutelam  pervenisserU.]  Should  come  "  to  their  own  guard- 
ianship," should  be  out  of  their  minority,  and  no  longer  under  th«J 
guardianship  of  others. 

§  Jndustriam 
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who  had  been  friends  of  AJexander,  formed  simflar  intentions. 
Leonnatus.*  in  the  first  place,  had  resolved  to  seize  upon 
Macedonia,  and  had  endeavoured,  by  liberal  promises,  to  pre- 
vail upon  Eumenes  to  desert  Perdiccas,  and  form  an  alliance 
with  himself.  Being  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon 
him.  he  attempted  to  take  his  life,  and  would  have  effected  his 
purpose,  had  he  not  secretly  escaped  from  his  guards  by  night 
HI  In  the  meantime  those  wars  broke  out,  which,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  were  earned  on  to  desperation  ;t  and 
all  combined  to  ruin  Perdiccas  Eumenes,  though  he  saw 
that  he  was  but  weak,  as  he  was  obliged  to  stand  alone  agaiust 
them  all,  yet  did  not  forsake  a  friend,  or  show  himself  more 
desirous  of  safety  than  of  honour.  Perdiccas  had  set  him  over 
that  part  of  Asia  which  lies  between  Mount  Taurus  and  the 
Hellespont,  and  had  opposed  him .  alone  to  his  European 
adversaries.  J  Perdiccas  himself  had  marched  against  Ptolemy, 
to  make  an  attack  upon  Egypt.  Eumenes,  as  he  had  an  army 
neither  numerous  nor  strong,  for  it  wanted  exercise,  and  had 
not  long  been  assembled,  while  Auti pater  and  Craterus  were 
said  to  be  fast  approaching,  and  to  have  passed  the  Hellespont, 
men  who  stood  high  in  reputation  and  experience  in  war  (and 
the  Macedonian  soldiers  were  then  held  in  the  same  esteem 
in  which  th^  Romans  are  now  held,  for  those  have  always  been 
accouQied  the  bravest  who  have  attained  the  greatest  power), 
Eumenes.  I  say,  was  aware,  that  if  his  troops  should  leam 
against  whom  they  were  being  led.  they  would  not  only  not 
proceed,  but  would  disperse  at  the  intelligence,  and  it  was 
iherefore  a  very  clever  stratagem  of  his,  to  lead  hia  men 
through  bye-roads,  in  which  they  could  not  hear  the  truth. . 
and  to  make  them  believe  that  he  was  marching  against 
some  of  the  barbarians  In  this  artiBce  he  successiully 
persevered  and  drew  out  his  army  into  the  field,  and  joined 
battle,  before  the  men  were  aware  with  whom  they  were 
engaged.  He  succeeded,  also,  by  au  advantageous  choice  of 
ground,  in  fighting  more  with  liis  cavalry,  in  which  he  had 

I  •  A  distinguished  officer  in  the  army  of  Alexander,  after  wbosft 
'  death  he  had  the  government  of  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont. 

t  Ad  intcrncciomm.]  Properly,  "  to  the  utter  destruction"  of  006  ol 
th^  two  contending  parties 

J  Antipater,  Craterus,  and  their  supporter? 
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the  superiority,  than  with  his  infantry,  in  which  he  was  but 
weak. 

IV  After  they  had  continued  the  contest,  with  desperate 
efforts,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  Craterus,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, was  killed,  as  well  as  Neoptolemus  who  held 
the  second  place  m  authonty  With  Eumenes  Neoptolemus 
himself  encountered,  and  as  they  grappled  with  one  another, 
and  fell  from  their  horses  to  the  ground  (so  that  it  might  easily 
be  seen  that  they  fought  with  feelings  of  enmity,  and  warred 
more  with  their  minds  than  with  their  bodies),  they  could  not 
be  separated  till  life  left  one  of  the  two.  Eumenes  received 
some  wounds  from  Neoptolemus.  yet  did  not.  on  that  account, 
retire  from  the  field,  but  pressed  more  vigorously  upon  tho 
enemy  The  horse  being  routed,  Craterus  the  general  slam,  and 
many,  chiefly  of  high  rank,.beiug  made  pnsoners,  the  infantry, as 
they  were  forced  into  a  position  from  which  they  could  not  escape 
without  the  permission  of  Eumenes,  begged  peace  of  him.  But 
when  they  had  obtained  it,  they  did  not  adhere  to  then-  word, 
but  went  off,  as  soon  as  they  could,  to  Antipater.  Eumenes 
endeavoured  to  save  the  life  of  Craterus,  who  was  earned  half 
dead  from  the  field ;  but,  not  being  able  to  succeed,  he  mterred 
him,  suitably  to  his  dignity  and  their  former  friendship  (for  he 
had  been  intimate  with  him  in  Alexander's  life-time),  with  a 
magnificent  funeral,  and  sent  liis  bones  into  Macedonia  to  his 
wife  and  children 

V.  During  the  com-se  of  these  proceedings  on  the  Helles- 
pont, Perdiccas  was  killed  by  Seleucus  and  Antigonus*  on  the 
river  Nile,  and  the  chiei  command  was  conferred  upon  Anti- 
pater. Upon  this,  those  who  had  deserted  him  were  con- 
demned to  death  in  their  absence,  the  army  giving  their 
suffrage  to  that  effect;  and  among  those  condemned  was 
Eumenes.  who,  though  he  was  affected  at  this  blow.f  did  not 
sink  under  it.  or  conduct  the  war  with  the  less  vigour 

•  A  Seleueo  et  Antioww.]  For  ArUigono  it  is  .ow  generally  supposed 
that  we  should  read  Anttgene,  Antigenes  being  lentioned  by  Died.  Sio. 
jtviii,  59,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Argyraspides ;  another  being 
Teutamus.  Antigenes  was  the  first  to  attack  Perdiccas.  as  Van 
Staveren  observes,  referring  to  Arrian  apud  Photium,  p.  224  Tho 
Bame  critic  suggests  that  we  might  even,  with  'some  probability  alter 
SeUwo  into  Teutamo,  but  does  uot  wish  to  press  this  conjecture 

+  Plagd.]  Meaning  the  death  of  Perdiccas- 
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But  a  course  of  necessitous  circumstances,  though  they 
could  not  subdue  the  energy  of  his  spirit,  had  yet  some 
eflfect  in  diminishing  it.  Antigonus,  however,  who  pursued 
him,  was  often,  though  he  had  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  troops, 
severely  harassed  by  him  on  the  march,  nor  could  he  ever 
come  to  an  engagement  with  him  except  in  places  m  which 
a  few  could  resist  many  But  at  last,  when  he  could  not  be 
taken  by  manoeuvring,  he  was  hemmed  in  by  numbers ,  still 
he  extricated  himself,  though  with  the  loss  'of  several  men, 
and  took  refuge  in  a  fortress  of  Phrygia,  called  Nora ;  where, 
being  besieged,  and  fearing  that,  by  remaining  in  one  place, 
he  should  lose  his  war-horses,  as  there  was  no  room  for  exer- 
cising them,  he  adopted  an  ingenious  expedient,*  by  which 
the  animal  might  he  warmed  and  exercised  standing,  so  that 
it  might  take  its  food  more  freely,  and  not  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  bodily  motion.  He  tied  up  its  headf  so  high  with 
a  halter,  that  it  could  not  quite  touch  the  ground  with  its 
fore- feet;  he  then  forced  it,  by  lashing  it  behind,  to  leap  up 
and  throw  back  its  heels ;  which  motions  excited  perspiration 
no  less  than  if  the  animal  had  run  in  an  open  course  Hence 
it  happened  (what  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  all),  that 
he  led  out  his  horses  from  the  fortress,  though  he  had  been 
several  months  under  siege,  equally  as  sleek  as  if  he  had  been 
keeping  them  m  open  fields.  During  that  siege,  as  often  as 
he  desired,  he  either  set  on  fire  or  demolished  the  works  and 
defences  of  Antigonus  He,  however,  kept  himself  in  that  one 
place  as  long  as  the  winter  lasted ;  but,  as  the  fortress  could 
have  uo  relief  from  without,  and  the  spring  was  coming  on,  he 
pretended  to  be  desirous  of  surrendering,  and,  while  he  was 
treating  about  the  terms,  eluded  the  oflficers  of  Antigonus,  and 
brought  himself  and  all  his  men  off  safe 

VT,  When  Olympias.  who  was  the  mother  of-  Alexander. 
sent  letters  and  messengers  into  Asia  to  Eumenes.  to  consult 
him  whether  she  should  proceed  to  re-possess  herself  of 
Macedonia  (for  she  was  then  hvmg  m  Epinis).  and  take  upon 
herself  the  government  there,  he  advised  her,  "above  all 

•  Callidum  Juit  ejus  invemum,  guemadmodum,  &c]  "  It  wa»  ao 
ingenious  coDtnvance  of  his,  how  the  anima]  might  be  warmed,"  &t 

t  CaptU]  Not  only  the  head,  however,  but  all  the  fore-part  of  the 
JjoSy  must  have  been  tied  up,  the  strap  being  passed  round  tne  body 
behuid  t.he  fore-legs. 
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things,  not  to  stir,  but  to  wait  till  Alexander's  son  should  get 
the  throne-;  yet,  if  she  should  be  hurried  into  Macedonia  by 
any  irresistible  longing,  he  recommended  her  to  forget  all 
injuries,  and  not  to  exercise  too  severe  an  authority  over  any 
one."  But  with  neither  of  these  suggestions  did  she  comply , 
for  she  both  went  to  Macedonia,  and  acted  there  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  She  then  entreated  Eumenes,  while  he  was 
still  at  a  distance,  "  not  to  allow  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Philip's  house  and  family  to  extirpate  his  very  race,  but  to 
give  his  support  to  the  children  of  Alexander;"  adding  that. 
"  if  he  would  do  her  such  a  favour,  he  might  raise  troops  as  so  n 
as  possible,  and  bring  them  to  her  aid ;  and,  in  order  that  he 
might  do  so  more  easily,  she  had  written  to  all  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  that  preserved  their  allegiance,  to  obey  him, 
and  follow  his  counsels."  Eumenes,  moved  witli  this  com 
munication,  thought  it  better,  if  fortune  should  so  order  it. 
to  p'^rish  in  showing  his  gratitude  to  those  who  had  deserved 
well  of  him,  than  to  live  ungrateful. 

VII  He  therefore  assembled  troops,  and  prepared  for  war 
against  Antigonus.  But  as  there  were  with  him  several  noble 
Macedonians,  amongst  whom  were  Peucestes,  who  had  been 
one  of  Alexander's  body-guard,  and  was  then  governor  of 
Persia,  and  Antigenes,  under  whose  command  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  was,  dreading  envy  (which,  nevertheless,  he  could  not 
escape),  if  he,  being  a  foreigner,  should  have  the  chief 
authority  rather  than  others  of  the  Macedonians,  of  whom  there 
was  a  great  number  there,  he  erected  a  pavilion  at  head 
quarters,*  in  the  name  of  Alexander,  and  caused  a  gold  chair, 
with  a  sceptre  and  diadem,  to  be  placed  in  it,  directing  that  all 
should  meet  at  it  daily,  that  counsel  might  be  taken  there 
concerning  matters  of  importance ;  for  he.  thought  that  he 
should  incur  less  envy  if  he  appeared  to  manage  the  war  under 
show  of  the  authority,  and  with  assumption  of  the  name,  of 
Alexander ,  and  in  this  point  he  succeeded .  for.  as  the 
meetings  were  held,  not  at  the  tent  of  Eumenes.  but  at  that 
of  the  king,  and  measures  concerted  there,  his  superiority  was 

•  fn  principiis]  See  note  on  Floras,  iii.  !0,  Bohn's  CI.  Library 
Eumenes,  to  give  effect  to  this  device,  pretended,  as  Polysenus  tells  us, 
to  have  received  directions  from  the  spirit  of  Alexander,  which  had 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream.  It  is  straage  that  the  Macedonian  of& 
wrs  should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  80  deluded. 
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In  some  degree  concealed,  though  all  was  doue  by  his  agency 
alone. 

VIII.  He  engaged  with  Antigonus  in  the  country  of  the 
Pai-setaci,  not  with  his  army  m  full  array,  but  on  the  march, 
and  forced  him,  after  bemg  severely  handled,  to  return  into 
Media  to  winter.  He  himself  distnbuted  his  troops  lu  winter- 
quarters  through  the  neighbounng  country  of  Pei-sia,  not  as 
he  chose,  but  as  the  will  of  his  soldiers  obliged  him .  for  the 
phalanx  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  had  over-run  Asia,  and 
subdued  the  Pei-sians,  desired,  ui  consequence  of  their 
established  renown,  and  also  through  long-continued  license, 
not  to  obey  their  officers  but  to  command  them,  as  our  veterans 
now  do.  There  is  danger,  therefore,  lest  ours  should  do  what 
those  did,  and,  by  their  insubordination  and  excessive 
licentiousness,  ruin  all,  not  less  those  whom  they  have 
supported  than  those  whom  they  have  opposed.  And  if  any 
one  reads  the  acts  of  those  veterans,  he  will  find  the 
proceedings  of  ours  like  theirs,  and  be  of  opinion  that  there  is 
no  other  difference  between  them  but  that  of  time  But  I 
return  to  those  of  Macedonia.  They  had  fixed  upon  their 
winter-quarters,  not  from  regard  to  convenience  for  warfare, 
but  for  luxunous  indulgence ,  and  had  separated  into  parties 
at  a  great  distance  from  one  another.  Antigonus,  hearing  of 
their  dispersion,  and  being  aware  that  he  was  not  a  match  for 
his  enemies  when  prepared  to  receive  him,  resolved  that  some 
new  plan  must  be  adofited.  There  were  two  ways  by  which  he 
might  march  from  the  country  of  the  Medes.  where  be  was 
wintering,  to  the  winter-quarters  of  his  adversaries,  of  which 
the  shorter  lay  through  desert  tracts,  which  nobody  inhabited 
by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  but  was  only  about  (en  days* 
march.  The  other,  by  which  everybody  travelled,  presented  a 
circuitous  route  of  twice  the  length,  but  was  well-supplied,  and 
abounded  with  all  necessaries.  If  he  went  by  the  latter,  he  felt 
sure  that  the  enemy  would  know  of  his  approach  before  he  had 
accomplished  the  third  part  of  the  distance ;  but  if  he  hurried 
through  the  deserts,  he  hoped  that  he  might  suq>rise  his 
adversaries  unawares  To  effect  his  object,  he  ordered  as 
many  skins  and  sacks  as  possible  to  be  jot  in  readiness .  and 
then  forage  and  dressed  provisions  for  ten  days ;  desiring  that 
as  little  fire  as  pbssible  should  be  made  m  the  camp  The 
route  which  he  had  in  view  he  concealed  from  every  oae#^ 
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Being  thus  provided,  he  set  forward  in  the  direction  on  which 
he  liftd  determined. 

IX.  He  had  accomplished  about  half  the  distance/  vvlieu, 
from  the  smoke  of  his  camp,  a  suspicion  was  hinted  1.0 
Eumenes  that  an  enemy  was  approaching.  His  (iMcere  held 
a  ineeting ,  and  it  was  considered  what  ought  to  be  done. 
They  were  all  aware  Utiat  their  troops  could  not  be  assembled 
so  soon  as  Antigonus  seemed  likely  to  be  upon  them  ;  and 
while  they  were  all  consequently  in  perplexity,  and  despair 
mg  of  their  safety,*  Eumenes  said  that  "  If  they  would  but  use 
activity,  and  execute  his  orders  (which  they  had  not  done 
before),  he  would  put  an  end  to  their  difficulties  ;  for.  though 
the  enemy  might  now  finish  his  jourHey  in  five  days,  he  would 
take  care  that  they  should  be  delayed  not  less  than  as  many 
days  moret  They  must  therefore  go  about,  and  each  collect 
his  troops  " 

To  retard  the  progress  of  Antigonus.  he  adopted  the  follow- 
ing stratagem  He  sent  trustworthy  men  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  lay  over  against  the  enemy's  route,  and 
ordered  them,  as  soon  as  night  came  on,  to  make  as  large  fires 
and  as  far  dispersed,  as  they  could :  to  reduce  them  at  the 
second  watch,  and  to  make  them  very  small  at  the  third;  and,  by 
imitating  the  usages  of  a  camp,  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  the 
enemy  that  there  was  actually  a  camp  in  tnose  parts,  and  that 
intelligence  had  been  given  of  their  approach  ;  and  he  told 
them  to  act  in  the  same  way  on  the  following  night.  The 
men  to  whom  this  commission  was  given  carefully  observed  their 
instructions.  Antigonus.  when  darkness  came  on,  saw. the 
fires,  and  supposed  that  something  had  been  heard  of  his 
coming,  and  that  his  enemies  had  assembled  their  force  on 
that  quarter  He  therefore  changed  his  intention,  and. 
thinking  that  he  could  not  surprise  them  unawares,  altered 
his  route,  and  took  ihe  longer  circuit  of  the  well-supplied  road. 
on  which  he  halted  for  one  day,  to  refresh  his  weary  men  and 
recruit  his  horses,  that  he  might  come  to  battle  with  his 
army  in  better  condition 

)  X.  On  this  occasion  Eumenes  overreached  a  crafty  general 
by  stratagem,  and  obviated  the  suddenness  of  his  attack  ;  yet 

•  Df  rcbtts  svmmis.']  ''  Of  their  chief  concerns." 
^  t  l^ov  mimis  totiilem.  durum  spatio.]  ''  Not  lesa  than  the  space  ol 
just  as  manj  days 
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he  gained  but.  little  by  his  success,  tor  through  the  envy 
of  the  officers  with  whom  he  had  to  act.  and  the  treachery  of 
the  Macedonian  veterans,  he  was  delivered  up.  after  he  had 
come  off  superior  in  the  field,  to  Antigonus.  though  they  had 
previously  sworn,  at  three  several  times,  that  they  would 
defend  him  and  never  forsake  him.  But  such  was  the  eager- 
ness of  some  to  detract  from  his  merit,  that  they  chose  rather 
to  break  their  faith  than  not  betray  him  Antigouus,  however, 
though  he 'had  been  a  violent  enemy  to  him,  would  have 
spared  his  life,  if  he  had  but  been  allowed  to  do  so  by  his 
friends,  because  he  was  certain  that  he  could  not  bo  better 
assisted  by  any  one  in  those  difficulties  which,  as  was  apparent 
to  all.  were  likely  to  fall  upon  him.  For  Lysimachus.  Seleucus. 
and  Ptolemy,  now  powerful  in  resources,  were  assuming  a 
threatening  attitucle.  and  he  would  be  obhged  to  contend  with 
them  for  supremacy  But  those  who  were  about  him  would 
not  allow  01  such  clemency,  for  they  saw  that  if  Eumenes 
were  admitted  to  his  councils,  they  themselves  would  be  of 
small  account  in  companson  with  him.  As  for  Antigonus 
himself,  he  had  been  so  incensed  against  him.  that  he  could 
ne^r  have  been  induced  to  relent,  except  by  a  strong  expecta- 
tion of  eminent  services  from  him. 

XI  When  he  Jiad  committed  him  to  custody,  therefore, 
and  the  commander  of  the  guard  inquired  how  he  would  have 
him  kept,  he  replied.  '*  As  the  most  furious  lion,  or  the  most 
savage  elephant . "  for  he  had  not  then  determined  whether 
he  should  spare  his  life  or  not.  Meanwhile  two  classes  of 
people  ciowded  to  gaze  upon  Eumenes,  those  who.  from 
hatred  of  him.  wished  to  feast  their  eyes*  on  his  degradation 
and  those  who,  from  old  friendship,  desired  to  speak  vfith  him 
and,->console  him  Many  also  came  with  them  who  were 
anxious  to  look  at  his  person,  and  to  see  what  sort  of  man  he 
was  whom  they  had  feared  so  long  and  so  much,  and  m  whose 
destruction  they  had  placed  their  hopes  of  victory.  But  Eu- 
menes, when  he  had  been  some  time  under  confinement,  said  to 
Onoraarchus,  in  whose  hands  the  chief  command  of  the  guard 
was,  that  *'  he  wondered  why  he  was  thus  kept  a  third  day . 
for  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  prudence  on  the  part  of 
Antigonus  to  treat  t  one  whom  he  had  conquered  in  such  a 

•  Fructum.  ocuhs  caper e  ]  "  To  gain  gratification  for  their  eye^." 
+  Ut  deuteretur  ]  The  word  deiUor  is  not  Jound  elsewhere.    It 
D  D  '2 
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manner,  but  that  he  should  order  him  either  to  be  put  to  death 
or.  released."  As  he  seemed  to  Onomarchus  to  express  himself 
somewhat  arrogantly,  he  replied,  ♦  Why,  if  you  were  of  such  a 
spirit,  did  you  not  rather  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  than  fall 
into  ,the  hands  of  your  enemy?"  "  Would  indeed  that  that 
had  befallen  me,"  rejoined  Eumenes,  "but  it  did  not  happen 
l)eoause  I  never  engaged  with  a  stouter  than  myself;  for  1 
have  never  crossed  swords  with  any  one  who  did  not  yield  to 
me ;  and  I  h^e  not  fallen  by  the  prowess  of  my  enemies,  but 
by  the  perfidy  of  my  friends."  Nor  was  this  assertion  false ; 
for  he  was  a  man  not  only  of  a  graceful*  and  dignified  bearing, 
but  of  strength  sufficient  for  enduring  fatigue ;  yet  he  was  not 
so  much  distinguished  for  tallnes  of  person  as  for  handsome- 
ness of  shape. 

XII,  As  Antigonus  would  not  yenture  alone. to  determine 
concerning  him,  he  referred  the  decision  to  a  council ;  where, 
when  almost  all  the  of&cers,  in  great  excitement,  expressed 
tlieir  surprise  that  death  had  not  been  already  inflicted  on  a 
man  by  whom  they  had  been  harassed  so  many  years,  so 
severely  that  they  were  often  reduced  to  despair,  a  man  who  had 
cut  off  leaders  of  the  greatest  eminence;  and  in  whom,  though 
but  a  single  individual,  there  was  so  much  to  be  dreadea,  that 
as  long  as  he  lived  they  could  not  think  themselves  safe,  while, 
if  he  were  put  to  death,  they  would  have  no  further  anxiety  ; 
and  in  conclusion  they  asked  Antigonus,  "  if  be  gave  Eumenes 
his  life,  what  friends  he  would  employ  ?  for  that  they  would  not 
act  undet  him  with  Eumenes."  After  thus  learning  the 
sentiments  of  the  council,  he  nevertheless  took  time  for  con- 
sideration till  the  seventh  day  following ;  when,  being  afraid 
that  a  mutiny  might  break  out  in  the  army>  he  gave  orders 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  Eumenes.  and  that  his  daily 
food  should  be  withheld  ;  for  he  said  that  "  he  would  offer  no 
personal  violence  to  a  man  who  had  once  been  his  friend." 
Eumenes,  however,  after  suffering  from  hunger  not  more  than 
three  days,  was  killed  by  his  guards  on  the  removal  of  the 
camp,  without  Antigonus's  knowledge. 

uot  to  be  the  same  with  abutor,  as  some  suppose,  but  to  have  much  the 
same  sense  as  the  simple  verb.  But  most  editions  have  se  uteretur,  an 
alteration  of  Lambinus. 

•  This  is  so  little  of  a  reason  for  Eumenes*  success  against  his  oppo* 
Qents  iu  the  field,  that  Buchner,  Bos,  and  others,  suppose  that  some 
wordsi  have  been  lost  out  of  the  text.. 
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XIII.  Thus  Eumenes,  at  "the  age  of  five-and'forty  yeare, 
after  having  attended  on  Philip,  as  we  have  shown  above,  for 
seven  years  frQm  the  age  of  twenty,  and  having  held  the  .same 
office  under  Alexander  foi*  thirteen  years,  during  piie  of  which 
he  had  commanded  a  troop  of  cavalry ;  and  after  having, 
subsequently  to  Alexander's  death,  conducted  armies  as 
commander  in-chief,  aiid  having  sometimes  repelled  and  some- 
times cut  off  the  most  eminent  generals,  being  made  prisoner, 
not  by  the  ability  of  Antigonus,  but  by  the  perjuiy  of  the 
Macedonians,  ended  his  life  in  this  manner.*  How  great 
awe'  was  entertained  of  him  by  all  those  who  were :  styled 
kings  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  may  be  easily 
judged  from  the  following  fact,  that  no  one  of  them,  while 
Eumenes  lived,  was  called  a  king,  but  only  a  governor  ;  but 
tliat,  after  his  death,  they  at  once  assumed  the  regal  dress 
and  title;  nor  did  they  care  to  perform  what  they  had 
originally  promised,  namely,  to  guard  the  throne  for  Alexan- 
der's children ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  only  defender  of  the 
children  was  removed,  they  disclosed  what  their  real  views 
were.  In  this  iniquity  the  leaders  were  Antigonus,  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander, 

Antigonus  gave  the  dead  body  of  Eumenes  to  his  relations 
for  burnl ;  and  they  interred  him  with  a  military  and  mag- 
nificent funeral,  and  took  care  that  his  bones  should  be 
conveved  to  Cappadocia  to  his  mother,  -wife,  and  children. 


XIX.  PHOCION. 

Phocion  better  known  for  bis  virtues  than  his  military  achievements 
I. — In  his  old  age  be  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen 
on  various  accounts,  II.— Is  exiled ;  his  pleading  before  Philip  ;  is 
sent  back  to  Athens,  IIL — Is  condemned  at  Atliens,  and  put  to 
death  there,  IV. 

I.  Though  Phocion  the  Athenian  was  often  at  the  head  of 
armies,  and  held  the  most  important  commands,  yet  the  blame- 
lessness  of  his  life  is  much  better  known  than  his  exertions 
in  war.      Of  the  one.  accordingly,  tiiere  is  no  recoUection.t 

*  The  sentence  begins  with  Sic  Eumenes,  aud  enHs  with  talem  hahuii 
exxtum  vitce,  a  fault  similar  to  that  which  has  been  noticed  in  Ages.  c.  6. 

t  Memoria  est  nulla  ]  That  is,  no  one  thinks  of  praising  his  military 
exploits  equally  with  liis  moral  virtues. 
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out  of  the  other  the  fame  is  great ;  and  hence  he  was  sur- 
named  ,The  Good.  He  was  always  poor,  though  he  might 
liave  been  extremely  rich,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  ofl&ce3 
confejred  upon  him.  and  the  high  commissions  given  him  by 
the  people.  When  he  refused  the  present  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  King  Philip,  and  Philip's  ambassador^  urged  him 
to  receive  it,  and  at  the  same  time  reminded  him»  that  if  he 
himself  could  easily  do  without  it,  he  should  nevertheless  have 
some  regard  for  Uis  children,  for  whom  it  would  be  difficult, 
ill  the  depth  of  poverty,  to  act  up  to  the  high  character  of  their 
father,  he  gave  them  this  answer:  "  If  .my  children  be  like 
me,  this  same  little  farm,  which  has  enabled  me  'to  reach  my 
present  eminence,  will  maintain  them  ;  but  if  they  prove 
unlike  me,  I  should  not  wish  their  luxury  to  be  supported 
and  increased  -at  my  expense."' 

II.  After  fortune  had  continued  favourable  to  him  almost 
to  his  eightieth  year,  he  fell,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  into 
great  unpopularity  with  his  countrymen.  In  the  first  place, 
he  had  acted  in  concert  with  Demades  in  delivering  up  the 
city  to  Antipater;  and,  by  his  suggestions,  Demosthenes  and 
others,  who  were  thought  to  deserve  well  of  their  country, 
had  been  sent  into  banishment  by  a  decree  of  the  people. 
Nor  had  he  given  oGFence  only  in  this  respect,  that  he  had 
ill  consulted  the  interest  of  his  country,  but  also  in  not 
having  observed  the  obligations  of  friendship  ;  for  though  he 
had  risen  to  the  eminence  which  he  then  held  through  being 
supported  and  aided  by  Demosthenes,  when  he  furnished  him 
with  means  of  defence  against  Chares,*  and  though  he  had 
several  times  come  off  with  acquittal  on  trials,  when  he  had  to 
plead  for  his  life,  through  having  been  defended  by  Demos- 
thenes, he  not  only  did  not  take  the  part  of  Demosthenes 
when  he  was  in  peril,  but  even  betrayed  him.  But  his  fate 
was  decided  chiefly  on  one  charge,  that,  when  the  supreme 
government  of  the  state  was  in'his  hands,  and  he  was  warned, 
by  Dercyllus  that  Nicanor,  the  prefect  of  Cassander.  was 

♦  Quum  adverms  Charetem  eum  svlomaret.]  I  have  given  to  suboma- 
vet  the  sense  to  which  Bos  thinks  it  entitled.  To  what  part  of 
Phocion's  life  this  passage  relates  is  uncertain.  Bos  refers  to  PInUrcb, 
Phocion,  c.  14,  where  it  is  stated  that  Phocion  was  sent  to  Byzantium 
with  a  force  to  accomplish  what  Chares  had  failed  in  doing  But  no 
mention  ia  made  there  of  any  support  given  to  Phocion  by  Demoa* 
tbenes. 
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forming  designs  upon  the  Pirgeeus,  and  Dercyllus  begged  hlni. 
at  the  same  time,  to  take  care  that  the  city  should  not  want 
provisions,  Phocion  told  him  in  the  hearing  of  the  people, 
that  there  was  no  danger,  and  engaged  to  be  security  for  the 
truth  of  his  statement ;  whereas  Nicanor,  not  long  after, 
became  master  of  the  Pirseeus ;  and  when  the  people  assembled 
under  arras  to  defend  that  haibour,  without  which  Athens 
could  not  at  all  subsist,  Phocion  not  only  did  not  call  any  body 
to  arms,  but  would  not  even  take  the  command  of  those  who 
were  armed. 

III.  There  were  at  that  period  in  Athens  two  parties,  one 
of  which  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  the  other  that 
of  the  aristocracy ;  to  the  latter  Phocion  and  Demetrius 
Phalereus  were  attached  Each  of  them  relied  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  Macedonians  ,  for  the  popular  party  favoured 
Polysperchon,  and  the  aristocracy  took  the  side  of  Cassander 
After  a  time  Cassander  was  driven  from  Macedonia  by  Poly- 
sperchon; and  the  people,  in  consequence,  getting  the 
superiority,  immediately  expelled  from  their  country  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  faction,  after  they  had  been  capitally 
convicted;*  and  amqng  them  Phocion  and  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus ;  and  they  then  sent  a  deputation  on  the  subject  to 
Polysperchon,  to  request  him  to  confirm  their  decrees.  Pho- 
cion went  to  him  at  the  same  time,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
he  was  summoned  to  plead  his  cause,  nominally  before  King 
Philip,t  but  in  reality  before  Polysperchon ;  for  he  at  that 
time  held  the  direction  of  the  king's  affairs.  Being  accused 
by  AgnonidesJ  of  having  betrayed  the  Piraeeus  to  Nicanor,  and 
being  thrown,  by  order  of  the  council,  into  confinement,  he 
was  then  conveyed  to  Athens,  that  a  trial  might  there  be  held 
upon  him  according  to  law. 

IV.  On  his  arrival,  as  he  was  weak  in  his  feet  through  age, 
and  was  brought  to  the  city  in  a  carriage,  great  crowds  of 
people  gathered  about  him,  of  whom  some,  calling  to  mind 
his  former  reputation,  expressed  commiseration  for  his  decHning. 

•  Capitis  damnatos.]  That  is,  made  atim(ms,  or  infamoiJS,  deprived 
of  civil  righte,  and  condemned,  perhaps,  in  addition,  to  exile  or  death* 
.t  Philip  Aridaeus,  tht  half  brother  and  nominal  succeseor  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great 

X  An  Athenian  demagogue,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  peo}»le  of 
Athens  aoon  after  the  death  of  Phocioa 
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years  but  the  greater  number  were  violently  exasperated 
against  him,  from  the  suspicion  that  he  had  betrayed  the 
Piraeeus.  but  especially  because  he  had  opposed  the  interest  of 
the  people  in  his  old  age.  Hence  not  even  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing a  speech,  and  of  pleading  his  cause,  was  granted  him,  but 
being  forthwith  sentenced  to  death,  after  some  formalities  of 
law  had  been  despatched,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  eleven,* 
to  whom  public  criminals,  by  the  custom  of  the  Athenians, 
are  wont  to  be  consigned.  As  he  was  being  led  to  execution, 
Emphyletus,  a  man  with  whom  he  had  been  very  intimate, 
met  him.  and  having  exclaimed,  with  tears,  **0  what  unworthy 
treatment  you  suffer,  Phocion  !  "  Phocion  rejoined,  "  But  not 
unexpected,  for  most  of  the  famous  men  of  Athens  have  come 
to  this  end '"  So  violent  was  the  hatred  of  the  multitude 
towards  him,  that  no  free  person  daved  to  bury  him ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  interred  by  slaves 
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TimoleoD  delivers  Coriuth  from  the  tyranny  of  his  brother,  Knd  causes 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  I.— He  expela  Uionyaius  the  younger  from 
Sicily;  defeats  Hicetas;  overcomes  the  Carthaginians,  II.  — After 
settling  affairs  in  Sicily,  he  lays  down  the  government.  III— He 
loses  his  sight  from  old  age,  but  still  attends  to  the  interests  of 
his  country ;  builds  a  temple  to  Fortune,  IV. — Instances  of  his 
patience ;  his  death,  V 

I  TiMOLEON  of  Corinth  was  doubtless  a  great  man  in  the 
opinion  of  everybody,  since  it  happened  to  him  alone  (for  I 
know  not  that  it  happened  to  any  one  else),t  to  deliver  his 
country,  in  which  he  was  born,  from  the  oppression  of  a 
tyrant,  to  banish  a  long  established  slavery  from  Syracuse  (to 
the  assistance  of  which  he  had  been  sent),  and,  on  his  Arrival, 

•  Undecim  viris.]  Eleven  petty  officers,  whose  duty  was  to  see  the 
sentences  of  the  law  put  in  execution. 

t  Namque  huic  uni  corUigil,  quod  nescio  an  nuUu]  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  satisfactory  turn  in  the  English  to  that  which  ia  not  very 
eatisfactory  in  the  Latin.  "  For  (that)  happened  to  (him)  alone,  (of) 
which  I  know  not  whether  (it  happened)  to  any  one  (else)."  If  it 
happened  to  him  alone,  it  of  course  h.ippened  to  no  one  else.  Some 
editors  read  ulli .  but  nuiJi  appears  to  be  the  right  reading  neacio  (M* 
being  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  perhaps." 
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to  restore  Sicily,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  war  for  many 
years,  and  harassed  by  barbarians,*  to  its  former  condition. 
But  in  these  undertakings  he  struggled  not  with  one  kind  of 
fortune  only,  and,  what  is  thought  the  more  difficult,  he  bore 
good  much  more  discreetly  than  evil  fortune ;  for  when  his 
brother  Timophanes,  on  being  chosen  geneml  by  the 
Corinthians,  had  made  himself  absolute  by,  the  aid  of  his 
mercenary  troops,  and  Timoleon  himself  might  have  shared 
the  sovereignty  with  him,  he  was  so  far  from  taking  part  m  his 
guilt,  that  he  preferred  the  liberty  of  his  countrymen  to  the  life 
of  his  brother,  and  thought  it  better  to  obey  the  laws  of  his 
country  than  to  rule  over  liis  country.  With  this  feeling,  he 
contrived  to  have  his  brother  the  tyrant  put  to  death  by  a 
certain  augur,  a  man  connected  with  them  both,  as  their  sister 
by  the  same  parentsf  was  married  to  him.  He  himself  not 
only  did  not  put  his  hand  to  the  work,  but  would  not  even  look 
upon  his  brother's  blood  ;  for,  until  the  deed  was  done,  he 
kept  himself  at  a  distance  on  the  watch,  lest  any  of  his  brother's 
guards  should  come  to  his  aid.  This  most  noble  act  of  his  was 
not  equally  approved  by  all;  for  some  thought  that  natural 
affection  had  been  violated  by  him,  and  endeavoured,  from 
envy,  to  lessen  the  praise  of  his  virtue.  His  mother,  indeed, 
after  this  proceeding,  would  neither  admit  her  son  into  her 
house,  nor  look  upon  him,  but,  uttering  imprecations  against 
him,  called  him  a  fratricide,  and  destitute  of  natural  feeling. 
With  this  treatment  he  was  so  much  affected,  that  he  was 
sometimes  incUned  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  withdraw 
himself  by  death  from  the  sight  of  liis  ungrateful  fellow- 
creatures. 

II.  In  the  meantime,  after  Dion  was  assassinated  at 
Syracuse,  Dionysius  again  became  master  of  that  city,  and  his 
enemies  solicited  assistance  from  the  Corinthians,  desiring  a 
general  whose  services  they  might  employ  in  war.  Timoieon, 
being  in  consequence  despatched  thither,  expelled  Dionysius, 
with  wonderful  success,  quite  out  of  Sicily.  Though  he  might 
have  put  him  to  death,  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  secured  him  a 
eafe  passage  to  Corinth,  because  the  Corinthians  had  often 

,  •  A  barbaris.]  The  Carthaginians,  when  they  were  at  war  with  the 
elder  Dionysius. 

t  Soror  ex  iisdem  ■parentUms  nata.^  She  was  whole  sktcr  to  him  WJd 
Timophanea. 
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"been  supported  by  the  aid  of  both  the  Dionysii,  and  he  wished 
the  memory  of  that  kindness  to  be*  preserved,  esteeming  that 
nctory  noble  m  \v4iich  there  was  more  clemency  than  cruelty ; 
and,  finally,  he  wished  it  not  only  to  be  heard,  but  seen,  what 
a  personage  he  bad  reduced  from  such  a  height  of  power  to  so 
low  a  condit)ou.  After  the  departure  of  Dionysius,  he  had 
to  go  to  war  v\ith  Icetas,  who  had  been  the  opponent  of 
Dionysius  ;  but  that  he  did  not  disagree  with  him  from  hatred 
of  tyranny,  but  from  a  desire  for  it,  this  was  a  sufi&cient  proof, 
that  after  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius  he  was  unwilling  to  lay 
down  his  command.  Timoleon,  after  defeating  Hicetas,  put  to 
flight  a  vast  army  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  river  Crimessus, 
and  obliged  those  who  had  now  for  several  yeai-s  maintained 
their  ground  in  Sicily,  to  be  satisfied  if  they  were  allowed  to 
retain  Africa.  He  took  prisoner  also  Mamercus,  an  Italian 
general,  a  man  of  great  valour  and  influence,  who  had  come 
into  Italy  to  support  the  tyrants. 

III.  Having  achieved  these  objects,  and  seeing  not  only  the 
lands,  but  also  the  cities,  deserted  through  the  long  continuance 
of  the  war,  be  assembled,  in  the  first  place,  as  many  Sicilians 
as  he  could,  and  then  sent  for  settlers  also  from  Corinth, 
because  it  was  by  the  Corinthians  that  Syracuse  had  been 
originally  founded.  He  gave  back  to  the  old  inhabitants  their 
own  lands,  and  divided  such  estates  as  had  lost  their  owners" in 
the  war,  among  the  new  colonists ;  he  repaired  the  dilapidated 
walls  of  the  cities,  and  the  neglected  temples;*  he  restored 
their  laws  and  liberties  to  the  several'  communities,  and,  after  a 
most  destructive  war,  established  such  tranquillity  through  t^  3 
whole  island,  that  he,  and  not  those  who  had  brought  colonists 
thither  at  first,  might  have  been  thought  the  founder  of  those 
cities.  The  citadel  of  Syracuse,  which  Dionysius  had  built  to 
overawe  the  city,  he  demolished  to  its  foundations;  other 
bulwarks  of  tyranny  he  removed,  and  exerted  his  efforts  that 
as  few  traces  as  possible  of  servitude  might  be  left. 

Though  he  was  possessed  of  so  much  influence  that  he 

•  Fana  deserta'\  Bos  retains  deserta  in  his  text,  but  shows  an  incli- 
nation, in  his  note,  to  adopt  the  emendation  of  Lambinus,  deleta  ; 
deserta,  however,  which  is  found,  I  believe,  in  all  the  manuscripts,  is 
susceptible  of  a  very  good  interpretation ;  for  temples  that  were 
deserted  or  neglected  might  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  require  to  be 
repaired  or  rebuilt. 
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might  have  ruled  the  Syracu^ans  even  agaiust  their  will,  and 
though  he  had  so  su-ongly  gained  the  affection  of  all  the 
Sicilians  that  he  might  have  assumed  supreme  power  without 
opposition  from  any  one.  he  chose  rather  to  be  loved  than  to^'be 
feared.  He  therefore  laid  down  his  authority  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  lived  as  a  private  person  at'  Syracuse  during  the 
remainder  of- his  life.  Nor  did  he  act  in  this  respect "  in- 
judiciously ;  for,  what  other  rulers  could  scarcely  effect  by. 
absolute  power,  he  attained  by  the  good  will  of  the  people. 
No  honour  was  withheld  from  him ;  nor;  when  any  public 
business  was  afterwards  transacted  at  Syracuse,  was  a  decision 
made  upon  it  before  Timoleon's  opinion  was  ascertained. 
Not  only  was  no  man's  advice  ever  preferred  to  his,  but  no 
man's  was  eyen  compared  to  it ;  nor  was  this  occasioned  more 
by  the  good  will  of  others  towards  him,  than  by  his  owo 
I rudence. 

IV.  When  he  was  advanced  in  age  he  lost  the  sight  of  hia 
eyes,  without  any  apparent  disease  in  them ;  a  misfortune 
which  he  bore  with  so  much  patience,  that  neither  did  any  one 
evefr  hear  him  complain,  nor  did  he  take  a  less  part  in  private 
and  public  business.  He  used  to  come  to  the  theatre,*  when 
any , /assembly  of  the  people  was  held  there,  riding  in  a 
carriage  by  reason  of  his  infirmity,  and  used  to  state  from  the 
vehicle  what  he  thought  proper.  Nor  did  any  one  impute  this 
to  pride  ;  for  nothing  arrogant  or  boastful  ever  came  out  of  his 
mouth.  Indeed  when  he  heard  his  praises  repeated,  he  never 
made  any  other  observation  than  that  "he  paid  and  felt  the 
utmpst  gratitude  to  the  immortal  gods  for  this  favour,. that 
when  they  had  resolved  on  regenerating  Sicily,  they  had 
appointed  him,  above  all  others,  to  be  the  leader  to  execute 
their  will."  For  he  thought  that  nothing  in  human  affairs  was 
done  without  the  directing  power  of  the  gods :  and  he  therefore 
erected  a  temple  to  Fortunef  in  his  own  house,  and  used  to 
worship  at  it  most  religiously. 

V.  To  this  eminent  virtue  in  his  character  were  added 
certain  wonderful  incidents  in  his  lifei  for  he  fought  all  his 
most   remarkable    battles  on   his    birth-day ;    and   hence    it 

f  In  theati-um.]  Public  aasembliea  were  often  held  in  theatres. 

f  SaceUum  Aiiro^arioc]  A  word  compounded  of  airoc,  self,  and 
liatm,  to  desire  or  will,  and  applied  to  Forttine  as  acting  from  her  own 
will  or  impulse. 
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happened  that  all  Sicily  kept  his  birth-day  as  a  festival. 
When  one  Lames ti us,  an  impudent  and  ungrateful  fellow, 
wanted  to  compel  him  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance,-  as  he 
said  that  he  was  merely  dealing  with  him  according  to  law,  and 
several  persons,  flocking  about  him,  would  have  curbed  the 
insolence  of  the  man  by  laying  hands  upon  him,  Timoleon 
entreated  them  all  "  not  to  do  so,  for  that  he  had  encountered 
extreme  labours  and  dangers  in  order  that  Lamestius  and 
others  might  enjoy  such  privileges;  since  this  was  the  true 
form  of  liberty,  if  it  were  permitted  to  every  one  to  try  at 
law  what  he  pleased."  When  a  person,  too,  something  like 
Lamestius,  by  name  Demsenetus,  had  proceeded  to  detract 
fi'ora  his  actions  before  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  uttered 
some  invectives  against  Timoleon  himself,  he  observed,  that 
•'  he  now  enjoyed  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayers.*  for  that  he  had 
always  made  this  his  request  to  the  immortal  gods,  that  they 
would  re-establish  tbat  degree  of  liberty  among  the  Syracusans, 
in  which  it  would  be  lawful  for  every  man  to  say  what  he 
wished  of  any  one  with  impunity."  When  he  died,  he  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense  by  the  Syracusans,  ii»  the 
Gymnasium,  which,  is  called  the  Timoleontean  Gymnasium,t 
all  Sicily  attending  his  funeraL 
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The  Spartan  kings,  kings  only  in  name ;  the  most  eminent  kings  of 
Persia,  I. — The  greatest  kings  of  Macedonia ;  the  only  great 
sovereign  of  Sicily,  II  — The  kings  that  arose  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  III, 

L  These  were  almost  all  the  generals  of  Greece;}:  that 
seemed  worthy  of  record,  except  kings,  for  we  would  not  treat 
of  them,  because  the  actions  of  them  all  are  narrated 
separately  ;§    nor  are  they  indeed   very  numerous.     As  for 

•  Se  voti  esse  damnatum.]  The  meaning  is,  that  he  was  now  obliged 
to  the  fulfilment  of  that  which  he  had  vowed  when  he  prayed  for  such 
a  degree  of  freedon^. 

t  Timoleonteum.]  So.  Gymnasium. 

♦  Groec(e  gentis.]  All  the  preceding  biographies  are  those  of  Greeks, 
except  that  of  Datames. 

§  Separatim  $unt  nlatcp]  In  another  book  written  by  Nepos,  which 
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Agesilaus  the  Lacedaemonian,  he  was  a  King  in  name,  not  m 
power,  just  like  the  other  Spartan  kings.  But  of  these  uho 
were  sovereigns  with  absolute  authority,  the  most  eminent 
were,  as  we  think,  Cyrus,  king  of  the  Persians,  and  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  both  of  whom,  originally  in  a  private 
station,  obtained  thrones  by  merit.  The  first  of  these  was 
killed  in  battle  among  the  Massngetae ;  Darius  died  a  natural 
death  at  an  advanced  age.  There  are  also  three  others  of  the 
same  nation  ;  Xerxes  and  the  two  Arta.xerxes,  Macrochir  and 
Mnemon*  The  most  remarkable  act  of  Xerxes  was,  that  lie 
made  war  upon  Greece,  by  land  and  sea,  with  the  greatest 
armies  in  the  memory  of  man.  Macroehir  is  greatly  celebrated 
f>n'  a  most  noble  and  handsome  person,  which  he  rendered  still 
more  remarkable  by  extraordinary  bravery  in  the  held ;  for  no 
one  of  the  Persians  was  more  valorous  in  action  than  he. 
Mnemon  was  renowned  for  his  justice ;  for,  when  he  lost  his 
wife  through  the  wickedness  of  his  mother,  he  indulged  his 
jesentment  so  far  only,  that  filial  duty  overcame  it.t  Of  these, 
the  two  of  the  same  name  died  a  natural  death;]:  the  third 
was  killed  with  the  sword  by  Artabanus,  one  of  his  satraps. 

II,  Of  the  nation  of  the  Macedonians,  two  kings  far  excelled 
the  rest  in  renown  for  their  achievements;  Philip,  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  and  Alexander  the  Great.  One  of  these  waS  cut 
off  by  a  disease  at  Babylon ;  Philip  was  killed  by  Pausanias, 
near  the  theatre  at  JEgx.  when  he  was  going  to  see  the  games 
Of  Epirus,  the  only  great  king  was  Pyrrhus,  who  made  war 
upon  the  people  of  Rome ;  he  was  killed  by 'a  blow  from  a  stone, 
when  he  was  besieging  the  city  of  Argos  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
There  \fas  also  one  great  sovereign  of  Sicily,  Dionysius  the 

contained  the  lives  of  kings,  aa  Lambinus  thinks ;  and  Vossius  de  Hiat. 
Lat.  i.  U,  is  of  the  same  .opinion.-  I  rather  imagine  that  the  writmgs 
of  otber  authors,  who  have  spoken  of  the  acts  of  kings,  are  intended  ; 
for  if  Nepos  had  meant  a  composition  of  liis  own,  he  would  have  said 
a  me  sunt  relatcp,  as  in  the  Life  of  Cato.  c.  3.  he  says  in  co  libra  quern. 
&paratim  de  co  ftcimus.-^  Bon. 

♦  Macrochir,  Longirrtanus.  or  "long-handed."  Mnemon,  >ii/ii/«u/>',  sig- 
nifying one  that  ha*  a  gopd  memory."  J. 

t  There  was  no  jemarkable  proof  of  his  justice  given'  on  this 
occasion.  His  mother  Parysatis  poisone'd  his  wife  Statira ;  but  he 
spared  Parysatis,  and  put  to  death  Oingis,  who  had  merely  been  her 
tool.     See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Artaxerxes,  c.  19  , 

+  Morbo  natures  debitvm  reddidcrxiaC.]''  Pai(f  (tl  eirj  debt  to  natur« 
oy  disease  " 
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elder;  for  he  was  Jboth  brave  in  action  and  skilful  in  military 
op€ration&,  and,  what  is  not  comraooly  found  in  a  tyrant,  was 
far  from  being  sensual,  or  luxurious,  or  avaricious,  aud  was 
covetous  indeed  of  nothing  but  absolute  and  firmly-estabUshed 
sovereignty;  aud  to  attain  that  object  he  was  cruel;  for  in  his 
eagerness  to  secure  it  he  spared  the  life  of  no  one  tiiat  he 
thought  to  be  plotting  against  it.  After  having  gained 
absolute  power  for  himself  by  his  abilities,  he  preserved  it  with 
remarkable  good  fortune,  and  died  at  the  age  of  more  than 
bixty,  with  his  dominions  in  a  flonrishing  condition.  Nor  in 
the  course  of  so  many  years  did  he  See  the  funeral  of  any  one  of 
his  offspring,  though  he  had  children  by  three  wives,  and 
several  grand-children  had  been  born  to  him. 

III.  There  arose  also  some  great  kings  from  among  the 
followers  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  assumed  regal  authority 
after  his  death.  Among  these  were  Antigonus,  and  his  son 
Demetrius,  Lysimachus,  Seleucus.  and  Ptolemy ;  of  whom 
Antigonus  was  killed  in  battle,  when  he  was  fighting  against 
Seleucus  and  Lysimachus ;  and  Lysimachus  was  cut  off  in  a 
similar  way  by  Seleucus,  for  the  alliance  between  the  two  being 
broken,  they  went  to  war  with  one  another.  Demetrius,  after 
he  had  given  his  daughter  to  Seleucus  in  marriage,  and  yet  the 
alliance  between  them  could  not  be  mamtaiued  the  mor'^ 
faithfully  on  that  account,  was  taken  prisoner  in  battk,  and 
died  of  some  disease,  the  father-in-law  in  the  (Custody  of  his  son- 
in-law.  Not  long  after,  Seleucus  was  treacherously  killed  by 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  whom  he  had  entertained,  when  he  was 
expelled  by  his, father  from  Alexandria,  and  stood  in  need  «jf 
assistance  from  others.  As  for  Ptolemy  himself,  he  is  said, 
after  having  resigned  his  throne  to  his  son  during  his  life,  to 
have  been  deprived  of  life  by  that  same  son. 

But,  as  vve  think  that  sufficient  has  been  said  concerning 
these,  it  seems  proper  not  to  omit  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  who, 
as  is  agreed,  surpassed  all  the  natives  of  Afdca  in  power  and 
subtilty  of  intellect  - 
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Silenus  and    §osilu3  the  Lacedaemonian,    and   this   Sosilua 
Hannibal  had  as  his  instructor  in  the  Greek  language 

But  it  is  now  time  to  make  an  end  of  this  book,  and  to 
give  an  account  of  commanders  among  the  Romans  that, 
when  the  actions  of  both  are  compared,  it  may  be  iho  better 
determined  which  generals  deserve  the  preferente 


XXIV    MARCUS  PORCIUS  CATO 

FROM   THE  SECOND   BOOK   OF  CORNELIUS   NEFOS 

Cato's  birth,  youth,  and  the  offices  that  he  held,  I  —  His  consulship 
in  Hither  Spain;  his  severity  as  censor,  IL— His  eulogy,  his 
studies  and  writings.  III 

I  Catc*  born  in  the  municipal  town  of  Tusculum.f  resided, 
when  a  very  young  man,  and  before  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  attainment  of  office,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  because 
he  had  an  estate  there  which  had  been  left  him  by  liis  father 
It  was  at  the  persuasion  of  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  whom  lie 
had  for  a  colleague  in  his  consulate  and  censorship,  that  he 
removed,  as  Marcus  Perpema  Censorius  was  accustomed  to 
relate,  to  Rome,  and  proceeded  to  employ  himself  in  the  forum. 
He  served  his  first  campaign  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the 
consulship  of  Quijitus  Fabius  Maxiraus  and  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellus  He  was  military  tribune  in  Sicily  When  he 
returned  from  thence,  he  attached  himself  to  the  stall  of  Caius 
Claudius  Nero,  and  his  service  was  thought  of  great  value  in  the 
battle  near  Sena,  in  which  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal, 
fell.  As  quaestor,  he  happened  to  be  under  the  consul.  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus.  with  whom  he  did  not  live 
according  to  the  intimate  connexion  of  his  office ;  for  he  was 
at  variance  with  him  during  his  whole  life  H^  was  made 
aedile  of  the  commons  J  with  Caius  Hclvius  As  praetor  he  had 
the  province  of  Sardinia,  from  which,  when  he  was  returning 

•  Cato  the  censor,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  Cato  that  killed 
himself  at  Utica. 

f- Situate  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Rome,  not  far  from  the 
modern  Frascati. 

J  ^-Edifw  plebis.]  There  were  two  sorts  of  sediles,  plebeian  and 
curule. 
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from  Africa  some  time  before  in  the  character  of  quaestor,  he 
had  brought  Quintus  Ennius,  the  poet,  an  act  which  we  value 
not  less  than  the  noblest  triumph  that  Sardinia  could  have 
afforded 

II  He  held  the  consulship  with  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus, 
and  had  by  lot  Hither  Spain  for  his  province,  from  which  he 
gained  a  triumph  As  he  stayed  there  a  long  time,  Publius 
Scipio  Africanus,  when  consul  for  the  second  time,  wanted  to 
remove  him  from  his  province,  and  to  succeed  him  himself,  but 
was  unable,  through  the  senate,  to  efifect  that  object,  even 
though  he  then  possessed  the  greatest  authority  in  the  slate ; 
for  the  government  was  then  conducted,  not  with  regard  for 
personal  influeuce.  but  according  to  justice.  Being  displeased 
with  the  senate  on  this  account,  Scipio,  after  his  consulship 
was  ended,  remained  in  the  city  as  a  private  person  • 

Cato,  being  made  censor  with  the  Flaccus  above  mentioned, 
exercised  that  office  with  severity  ;  for  he  inflicted  penalties  ou 
many  noblemen,  and  introduced  many  new  regulations  into 
his  edict,t  by  means  of  which  luxury,  which  was  even  then 
beginning  to  germinate,  might  be  repressed.  For  about  eighty 
years.  J  from  his  youth  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  never  ceased  to 
incur  enmity  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth.  Though 
attacked  by  many,§  he  not  only  suffered  no  loss  of  character, 
but  increased  in  reputation  for  virtue  as  long  as  he  lived. 

III.  In  all  his  pursuits  he  gave  proofs  of  singular  in- 
telligence and  industry ;  for  he  was  a  skilful  agriculturist, 
well-informed  m  political  affairs,  experienced  in  the  law,  an 

*  Privatua  tn  urbe  manmt]  That  is,  he  did  not  take  any  other 
foreign  province.  Plutarch,  however,  in  Lis  life  of  Cato,  says  that 
Scipio  was  appointed  to  succeed  Cato  in  Spain,  but  that,  being  unablo 
to  procure  from  the  senate  a  vote  of  censure  on  Cato's  administration, 
he  passed  his  term  of  office  in  inactivity. 

t  Edictum  ]  The  code  of  regulations  which  a  magistrate  published 
on  entering  upon  his  office,  adopting  what  he  chose  from  the  edicts  of 
his  predecessors,  and  adding  what  he  thought  proper  of  his  own.  See 
Adam's  Rom  Ant.  p.  Ill,  8vo.  ed. 

:;:  Cirdter armos  octoginta.]  This  passage  is  in  some  way  faulty.  Bos 
thinks  that  the  number  is  corrupt,  or  that  the  three  words  have  been 
intruded  from  the  margin  into  the  text.  Pighius  would  read  Vixit 
circiter  annos  octoginta,  el,  &c. 

§  A  miUtis  tentatiti.]  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Cato,  c.  15,  says  that 
Cato  was  attacked  or  accused  about  fifty  times  in  the  course  of  hi* 
oUtical  life.— jBm 
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eininent  commander,  a  respectable  orator.  He  was  also  much 
devoted  to  literature,  and  though  he  had  entered  on  the  study 
of  it  at  an  advanced  age,  yet  he  made  such  progress  in  it,  that 
you  could  not  .easily  discover  anything,  either  in  Grecian  or 
Italian  history,  that  was  unknown  to  hiin.  Froin  his  youth  he 
composed  speeches.  In  his  old  age'  he  began  to  write  his 
Plistorie's,  of  which  there  are  ten  books.  The  first  contains  the 
acts  of  the  kings  of  Rome ;  the  second  and  third  show  from 
whence  each  Italian  state  had  its  rise,  for  which  reason  he 
seems  to  have  called  the  whole  body  of  them  Origines ;  in  the 
fourth  is  related  the  first  Carthaginian  war ;  in  the  fifth  the 
second ;  and  all  these --subjects  are  treated  in  a  summary  way% 
Other  wars  he  has  narrated  in  a  sifiiilar  manner,  down  to  the 
praetorship  of  Lucitis  Galba,  who  spoiled  the  Lusitanians. 
The  leaders  in  these  wars,  however,  he  has  not  named,  but  has 
stated  the  facts  without  the  names.  In  the  same  books  he  has 
given  an  account  of  whatever  seemed  remarkable  in  Italy  and 
Spain  ;  and  there  are  shown  in  them  much  labour  and  industry, 
and  much  learning. 

Of  his  life  and  manners  we  have  spoken  more  at  large  in  the 
book  which  we  wrote  expressly  concerning  bim  at  the  request 
of  Titus  Pomponius  Atticus ;  and  we  therefore  refer  those  who 
would  know  Cato  to  that  volume. 
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Birtb,  talents,  and  education  of  Atticus,  I. — He  goes  to  Athens;  assists 
the  Athenians  with  money;  his  popularity  there,  IL  III. — Is 
favourably  regarded  by  Sylla ;  returns  to  Rome,  IV.- Inherits 
property  from  Quintus  Caecilius ;  his  friendship  with  Cicero  and 
Horteusius,  V  — He  abstains  from  seeking  offices  or  honours,  but 
maintains  his  dignity  of  character.  VI. — In  the  civil  war  he 
offends  neither  Pompey  nor  Caesar,  VII.'— After  Caesar  is  killed, 
he  supplies  Brutus  with  money,  VIII — la  not  even  an  enemy  to 
Antony,  whose  wife  and  children  he  relieves,  IX.  —  Antony's 
regard  for  the  services  of  Atticus,  X. — He  aids  many  of  the  pro- 
scribed, XI. —  He  uses  his  interest  ohly  to  avert  dangers  and 
troubles  from  his  friends,  XII.— Of  his  private  life;  is  a  good 
father  and  citizen,  XIIL  — His  meals;  his  prudence  in  pecuniary 
matters,  XIV. — His  love  of  truth  and  diligence,  XV. — Agreeable 
to  the  old  in  his  youth,  and  to  the  young  in  his  old  age,  XVI. — 
His  dutifulness  to  his  mother,  XVII. — His  love  of  antiquity, 
and  literature  in  genei-al,  XVIII. — His  connexion  witli  Caesar 
Octavianus',  XIX. — His  friendship  with  Caesar  and  Antony,  XX. — 
His  last  illness,  XXL— He  starves  himself  to  death;  his  funeral, 
XXII. 

L  Titus  Pompomus  Atticus,  descended  from  a  most 
ancient  Roman  family,*  held  th6  equestrian  rank  received  in 
uninterrupted  succession  from  his  ancestors.  He  had  a  father 
who  was  active,  indulgent,  and,  as  times  then  were,  wealthy, 
as  well  as  eminently  devoted  to  literature ,  and,  as  he  loved 
learning  himself,  he  instructed  his  son  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge  with  which  youth  ought  to  be  made  acquainted.  In 
the  boy,  too,  besides  docility  of  disposition;  there  was  great 
sweetness  of  voice,  so  that  he  not  only  imbibed  rapidly  what 
was  taught  him,  but  repeated  it  extremely  well.  He  was  in 
consequence  distinguished  among  his  companions  in  his  boyr 
hood,  and  shone  forth  with  more  lustre  than  his  noble 
fellow-students  could  patiently  bear ;  hence  he  stirred  them  all 
to  new  exertions  by  his  application.  In  the  number  of  them 
were  Lucius  Torquatus,  Caius  MariUs  the  younger;  and 
Mai'cus  Cicero,  whom  he  so  attached  to  himself  by  his  inter- 
course with  them,  that.no  one  was  ever  more  dear  to  them. 

II.  His  father  died  at  an  early  age.  He  himself, Hn  his 
youth,  on  account  of  hit,  connexion  with  Pubhus  Sulpicius,  who 

*  Ab  origine  uUimd  sttrpis  Romance!]  "  Fropi  the  most  remote  origin 
of  the  Roman  race."  His  family  waa  so  old  that  it  reached  back  to 
the  earliest  age  of  Kome. 
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■was  killed  when  tribune  of  the  people,  was  not  unapprehensive 
of  sharing  in  his  d<aiiger ,  for  Anicia,  Pomponius's  cousin,  was 
married  to  Marcus  Servius,  the  brother  of  Sulpicius.  When 
he  saw  that  the  state,  therefore,  after  the  death  of  Sulpicius, 
was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  disturbances  of  Cinna,  and 
that  no  facility  was  allowed  him  of  living  suitably  to  his 
dignity  without  offending  one  side  or  the  other  (the  feelings  of 
the  citizens  being  divided,  as  some  favoured  the  party  of  Sylla 
and  others  that  of  Cinna)  he  thought  it  a  proper  time  for 
devoting  himself  to  his  studies  and  betook  himself  to  Athens. 
He  nevertheless,  however,  assisted  young  Marius,  when 
declared  an  enemy,  by  such  means  a^  he  could,  and  relieved 
him  in  his  exile  with  money  And,  lest  his  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  country  should  cause  any  detriment  to  his  estate,  he- 
transported  thither  a  great  portion  of  his  fortune.  Here  he 
lived  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  deservedly  much  beloved 
by  all  the  Athenians ;  for,  in  addition  to  his  interest,  whifth 
was  great  for  so  young  a  man,  he  relieved  their  public 
exigencies  from  his  own  property ;  since,  when  the  government 
was  obliged  to  borrow  money,*  and  had  no  fair  offer  of  it,  he 
always  came  to  their  aid,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  he  never 
received  any  interest  of  them,  and  never  allowed  them  ta  be 
indebted  to  him  longer  than  had  been  agreed  upon  ;  both  which 
modes  of  acting  were  for  their  advantage,  for  he  neither 
suffered  their  debt'to  grow  old  upon  them,  nor  to  be  increased 
by  an  accumulation  of  interest.  He  enhanced  this  kindriess 
also  by  other  instances  of  liberality;  for  he  presented  the 
whole-  of  the  people  with  such  a  supply  of  corn,  that  seven 
modiif  of  wheat  (a  kind  of  measure  which  is  called  a 
inedimnus  at  Athens)  were  allotted  to  each  person 

•  Versuram  faccre.]  Vermra,  according  to  Festus  tub  voce,  properly 
signifies  borrowing  from  one  to  pay  another.  Our  language  has  no 
word  corresponding  to  it. 

+  Septem  modii]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  editions,  and  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Manutius,  Gifanius,  Schottus,  Leid.  and  Medic.  2.  But 
since  it  appears  from  Cicero  in  Verr.  iii.  45,  46,  49,  as  well  as  from 
Ausonius,  Suidas,  and  other  ancient  writers,  that  tho,  medimnvs  con- 
tained sis  modii,  Manutixis,  Faemus,  and  Ursinus,  following  Georg. 
Agricola  de  Mens,  et  Pond.  Gr.  et  Rom.  lib.  ii ,  substituted  sex  for 
sepllm  in  this  passage,  and  Lambinus,  with  all  the.  subsequent  editors 
of  Nepos,  adopted  it.  There  seem,  however,  to  have  been  variations 
in  the  content  of  the  medimni  and  modii  According  to  the  old 
author  da   measures,  published  by   Rigaltius   among   the    AviCtora 
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III  He  also  conducted  hnnself  in  such  a  way  that  h« 
appeared  faraihar  with  the  lowest  though  on  a  !eVel  wiih  the 
highest  Hence  it  happened  that  they  pubhcly  bestowed  upon 
hiin  all  the  honours  that  they  could,  and  offered  to  make  him  a 
cAtizbo  of  Athens .  an  offer  which  he  would  not  accept,  because 
some  sire  of  opinion  that  the  citizenship  of  Rome  is  forfeited  by 
taking  that  of  another  city  As  long  as  he  was  among  them 
he  prevented  any  statue  from  being  erected  to  hfiu  but  when 
absent,  he  could  nui  hinder  it.  and  they  accordingly  raised 
several  statues  both  to  hitn  and  Phrdias.*  m  the  most  saered 
places,  for.  m  their  whole  management  of  the  state,  they  took 
him  for  their  agent  and  adviser  It  was  the  gift  of  fortune, 
then,  m  the  first  place,  that  he  was  bom  m  that  city,  above  all 
others  in  which  was  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  and 
had  It  not  only  for  his  native  place  but  for  his  home ,  and,  in 
the  next  it  was  a  proof  of  his  wisdom,  that  when  he  betook 
himself  to  a*  city  which  excelled  all  others  in  antiquity  .polite- 
ness, and  learning,  he  became  individually  dear  to  it  beyond 
other  men 

I\  When  Sylla  arnved  at  Athens  m  his  journey  from  Asia, 
he  kept  Pomponius  m  his  company  as  long  as  he  remained 
there,  being  charmed  with  the  young  mans  politeness  and 
knowledge,  for  he  spoke  Greek  so  well  that  he  might  have 
been  thought  to  have  been  bom  at  Athens .  while  there  was 
such  agreeableness  in  his  Latin  style",  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  graces  of  it  were  natural,  not  acquired  He  also 
recited  verses,  both  id  Greek  and  Latin,  in  so  pleasing  a 
manner  that  nothing  could  have  been  added  to  its  attractions. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  these  accomphshments  thai  Sylla 
would  never  suffer  him  to  be  out  of  his  company,  and  wanted 
to  take  htm  away  with  him  to  Rome  But  when  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  go,  '  Do  not  .desire,  1  entreat 
you,  rephed  Pomponius  "  to  lead  me  with  you  against  those 
with  whom  that  I  might  not  bear  arms  against  yov,  I  quitted 

Fimum  Reffundorum,  p  335,  five  inodit  made  a  medimnv^ .  and  Isidore. 
Orig.  XVI    25,  makes  tbe  same  statemeut  Phavoriiius,  ogiiin, 

Ba,yb  that  the  mtdimnus  wsarfxodiot  i-na.-^Boa.  On  the  whole.  tLere- 
fore,  Bos  prefers  that  septtm  should  etand  The  modius  waa  1  gal 
7-657"6  pints  English 

*  Pkidice.)  Some  editions  have  Piltce  "  This  was  some  Phidias, 
who,  tliough  munentioned  by  any  other  writer,  was  known  to  Nep©» 
through  Atticu6  with  whom  he  was  iiitimjita*'  See  c  13-—  ^^an  Stavtren, 
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Italy  "  Sylla,  commeriding  the  good  feeling  of  the  young  man, 
directed,  at  his  departure,  that  alt  the  presents  which  he  had 
received. at  Athens  should  be  carried  to  his  house 

Though  he  resided  at  Athens  many  years,  paying  such 
attention  to  his  property  as  a  not  unthrifty  father  of  a  family 
ought  to  pay,  and  devoting  all  the  rest  of  his  ume  either  to 
literature  or  to  the  public  affairs  of  the  Athenians,  he  never- 
theless afforded  his  services  to  his  fnends  at  Rome  for  he 
ased  to  come  to  their  elections,  and  whatever  important  busi- 
ness of  theirs  was  brought  forward  he  was  never  found  wantmg 
on  the  occasion.  Thus,  he  showed  a  singular  Bdelity  to  Ciceit) 
in  all  his  penis  and  presented  bm.  when  he  was  banished 
from  his  country,  with  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
sestertia*  And  when  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  became 
tranquil,  he  returned  to  Rome,  in  the  consulship,  as  I  believe, 
of  Lucms  Cotta  and  Lucius  Torquatus  and  the  whole  city  of 
Athens  observed  the  day  of  his  <ieparture  m  such  a  manner 
that  they  testified  by  their  tears  the  regret  which  they  would 
afterwards  feel  for  him 

V,  He  had  an  uncle  Qumtus  Caecilius.  a  Eloman  knight,  an 
Ultimate  fnend  of  Lucius  Lucullus.  a  nch  man,  but  of  a  very 
morose  temper  whose  peevishness  he  bore  so  meekly  that  he 
retained  without  interruption  to  the  extremity  of  old  age  the 
good  will  of  a  person  whom  no  one  else  could  endure  In 
consequence,  he  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  respectful  conduct ,  for 
Caecilius,  at  his  death,  adopted  him  by  his  will,  and  made  hira 
heir  to  three-fourths  of  his  estate  from  which  bequest  he 
received  about  ten  thousand  sestertia. t 

A  sister  of  Atticus  was  married  to  Qmntus  Tullios  Cicero 
and  Marcus  Cicero  had  been  the  means  of  forming  the  coo 
nfixion.  a  man  with  whom  Atticus  had  lived  in  the  closest 
intimacy  from  the  time  that  they  were  fellow  students  in 
much  greater  mtimacy,  mdeed.  than  with  Quintus  whence  it 
may  be  concluded  that,  m  estabUshing  friendship,  similarity  of 
manners  has  more  influence  than  affinity  He  wa^*  likewise 
so  intimate  with  Quintus  Hortensius  who  lo  those  araes  had 
the  highest  reputation  for  eloquence  that  it  could  not  b«» 
decided  which  of  the  two  had  the  greater  love  for  him  Cicero 
or  Hortensius    and  he  succeeded  in  effecting  what  was  most 

•  About  £1600  of  our  money 

♦  About  €80.729  i*  id. 
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difficult,  namely,  that  uo  enmity  should  occur  between  those 
between  whom  there  was  emulation  for  such  eminence,  and 
that  he  himself  should  be  the  bond  of  union  between  such 
great  men. 

VI.  He  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  in  political 
affairs,  that  he  always  was,  and  always  was  thought  to  be,  on 
the  best  side  ;  *  yet  he  did  not  mingle  in  civil  tumults,  because 
he  thought  that  those  who  had  plunged  into  them  were  not 
more  under  their  own  control  than  those  who  wei-e  tossed  by 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  He  aimed  at  no  ofi&ces  (though  they 
were  open  to  him  as  well  through  his  influence  as  through  his 
high  standing),  since  they  could  neither  be  sought  in  the 
ancient  method,  nor  be  gained  without  violating  the  laws  in 
the  midst  of  such  unrestrained  extravagance  of  bribery,  nor  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  the  country  without  danger  in  so 
corrupt  a  state  of  the  public  morals.  He  never  went  to  a  public 
sale.t  nor  ever  became  surety  or  farmer  in  any  department  of 
the  public  revenue^  He  accused  no  one,  either  in  his  own 
name  or  as  a  subscnber  to  an  accusation. §  He  never  went  to 
law  about  property  of  his  own,  nor  was  ever  concerned  in  a 
trial.  Offers  of  places,  Under  several  consuls  and  pi'setprs,  he 
received  in  such  a  way  as  never  to  follow  any  one  into  his 
province,  being  content  with  the  honour,  and  not  solicitous  to 
make  any  addition  to  his  property ;  for  he  would  not  even  go 
into  Asia  with  Quintus  Cicero,  when  he  might  have  held  the 
office  of  legate  under  him  ;  for  he  did  not  think  it  became  him, 
after  he  had  declined  to  take  the  pr8etorship,||  to  become  the 
attendant  on  a  praetor.    In  such  conduct  he  consulted  not  only 

*  Optimarvm  partium.]  Ureinus  and  Schottus  conjecture  optimatum 
parfiitm  —  Heusinger  thinks  optimarvm  right. 

f  Ad  hustam  pvblicam  nunquam  accemt.]  That  is,  to  a  sale  of  the 
property  confiscated  in  the  proscriptions.  A  hasta,  or  spear,  set  up, 
was  the  signal  of  an  auction ;  a  custom  derived  from  the  sale  of  spoils 
taken  in  war. 

X  Nullius  rei  ncque  prces,  neqvbe  manceps  foetus  est]  The  farmers, 
mancipcs,  of  the  revenues  were  chiefly  equites,  but  Atticus,  though  of 
that  order,  neither  became  a  farmer  himself,  nor  a  surety,  prces,  for  any 
farmer. 

§  Neqw  stto  nomine  veque.  subscribens.]  He  neither  brought  accusations 
against  people  himself,  nor  supported  the  accusations  of  others  by 
setting  his  hand  to  thera.  This  is  said  with  reference  to  the  time  cf 
the  proscriptions 

II  That  he  declined  offices  generally  is  stated  above  in  this  chapter ; 
there  ia  no  particular  mention  that  he  declined  the  prsetorslip. 
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his  digiiilv  but  his  quiet  since  he  tivoided  even  ihe  suspicion 
of  evi]  practrce?  Hence  it  happened  that  ait€DUODt>  received 
from  him  *  were  more  vaJued  by  all  as  they  saw  that  ihev  were 
attnbutable  to  kindness  not  tu  feai  or  hope 

VI J  When  he  was  about  sixty  years  old  the  c»viJ  war  with 
Csbsar  broke  out  but  he  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of 
his  age  and  went  nowhere  out  of  the  ciiy  Whatever  was 
needful  for  hib  friends  when  going  to  Pompey  he  supplied  for 
them  out  of  his  own  property  To  Pompey  himself,  who  was 
his  intimate  fnend  htj  gave  no  offence  .  for  he  had  accepted  uo 
distmQtion  from  him  like  others  who  had  gained  honours  or 
wealth  by  his  means,  and  of  whom  some  followed  his  camp 
most  unwillingly  and  some  remained  at  home  u>  his  great 
disgust  But  to  Caesar  the  oeutrahty  of  Aiticus  was  so 
pleasing,  that  when  he  became  conqueror  and  desired  money 
from  several  private  persons  by  letter,  he  not  only  torebore  to 
trouble  Atticus  but  even  released  at  has  request  his  sister's 
son  and  Qumtus  Cicero  from  Pompey  s  camp  Thus  by 
adhenno  t(-  his  old  course  of  life  be  avoided  new  dangers 

^11  r  Then  followed  the  time.t  when  on  the  assassinauoo 
of  Caesar  the  commonwealth  seemed  to  be  m  the  hands  of  the 
Bruti  I  and  Cassius  and  the  whole  state  turned  towards  them. 
Atticus  at  that  period,  conducted  himself  towards  Brutus  in 
such  a  way  that  that  young  man  was  not  in  more  familiar 
intercourse  with  any  one  of  his  own  age.  than  with  him  who 
was  so  advanced  in  years  and  not  only  paid  him  the  highe&i 
honour  at  the  council  but  also  at  bis  table.  It  was  projected 
by  some  that  a  private  fund  should  he  formed  by  the  Roman 
knights  for  the  assassins  of  Caesai  a  scheme  which  they 
thought  might  easily  be  accomplished  if  even  only  the  leading 
men  of  that  order  would  furnish  contributions  Atticiis  was 
accordingly  solicited  by  Cams  Fiavius,  an  intimate  fnend  of 
Brutus,  to  consent   to  become  a  promoter  of  the   plan      But 

•  Eru»  observantva  \  Vbservantta.  af  Bo?  and  Fi&ctier  ubeerve.  i» 
evidently  to  be  understood  actively 

t  Secutum  esr  iUud,  ocnso  Ccesaru  Ac.  J  Tbe  commencemeut  of  tbi* 
chapter  is  extremely  bald  Whether  tempus.  which  Bos  -understands 
with  iUud.  has.  dropped  out  of  the  text,  or  whether  the  author 
purposely  omitted  it  must  remain  doubtful  Perhaps  more  words 
thaU  one  are  lost  r       u       i       i 

*  Penes  Brutot^  Some  editions  have  Brutnin-  I  prefer  tne  plural, 
•ays  Bos,  Marcus  and  Decimus  being  meant 

F  F  i? 
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Atticus,  who  tliought  that  services  were  to  be  done  to  friends 
without  regard  to  party,  and  had  always  kept  himself  aloof 
from  such  schemes,  replied  that,  "  If  Brutus  wished  to  make 
use  of  any  of  his  property,  he  might  avail  himself  of  it  as  far 
as  it  would  allow ;  but  that  about  that  project  he  would  never 
confer  or  join  with  any  man."  Thus  that  combination  of  a  party 
was  broken  by  his  dissent  alone.  Not  long  after,  Antony 
began  to  get  the  advantage ;  so  that  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
despairing  of  their  fortune,  went  into  exile,  into  the  provinces 
which  had  been  given  them  for  form's  sake  by  the  consuls. 
Atticus,  who  had  refused  to  contribute  with  others  to  that 
party  when  it  was  prosperous,  sent  to  Brutus,  when  he  was 
cast  down  and  retiring  from  Italy,  a  hundred  sestertiaf  as  a 
present ;  and,  when  he  was  parted  from  him,  he  ordered  three 
hundred  J  to  be  sent  to  him  in  Epirus.  Thus  he  neither  paid 
greater  court  to  Antony  when  in  power,  nor  deserted  those 
that  were  in  desperate  circumstances. 

IX.  Next  followed  the  war  that  was  carried  on  at  Mutina,§ 
in  which,  if  I  w-ere  only  to  say  that  he  was  wise,  1  shcjuld  say 
less  of  him  than  I  ought ;  for  he  rather  proved  himself  divine,  if 
a  constant  goodness  of  nature,  which  is  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  by  the  events  of  fortune,  may  be  called  divinity. || 
Antony,  being  declared  an  enemy,  had-  quitted  Italy,  nor  was 

*  Dicis—causd.]  Boa's  text,  and  many  others,  with  all  the  manu- 
scripts, have  necia  causd.  Diets  ccvasd  is  a  conjecture  of  Cujacius. 
Neds  is  defended  by  Savaro,  who  says  that  the  provinces  were  given 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius  for  killing  Caesar.  Gebhard  supports  Savaro. 
referring  to  Veil.  Pat  ii.  62  •  Bruto  Cassioque  pr<yinci(B,  quas  jam  ipsi 
sine  uUo  senatus  consuUo  occupaverant,  decretoe.  Boa,  too,  quotes  from 
Appian,  'H  fiovXr)  ykpa  to'iq  dvtXovaiv  a>g  rvpavvoKrovoig  i»//r;^(^«ro. 
But,  as  Ernstius  observes,  the  provinces  could  not  have  been  given  to 
Brutus  and  Cassius  particularly  for  killing  Csesar,  for  they  were  not 
the  only  ones  concerned  in  his  death ;  and  he  therefore  prefers  dicis 
cansd,  supposing  that  the  provinces  were  given  to  them  merely  to 
afford  them  an  honourable  pretext  for  leaving  the  city  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  the  lower  orders.  Heusinger  not  unhappily  conjectures  necessi- 
tatis rausd. 

+  £807  5s.  lOd 

X  £2421  17s.  6d 

§  A  war  that  arose  between  Mark  Antony  and  Octavius  (see  Florus, 
Iv.  4),  through  a  dispute  about  the  will  of  Caesar,  in  which  Octavius 
had  been  set  before  Antony,  who,  in  displeasure,  had  recourse  to  arms, 
and  besieged  Decimus  Brutus,  who  took  the  side  of  Octavius,  m 
Mutina,  now  Modena.^-Fischer. 

II  Divinatio.']  We  should  rather  read  divinifas,  as-  Buchner  first 
observed.    Divinatio  occurs  balow,  §.  16,  but  in  its  proper  aeuse. 
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there  any  hope  of  bringing  him  back.  Not  Only  his  open 
enemies,  who  were  then  very  powerful  and  numerous,  but  also 
such  as  had  lent  themselves  to  the  party  opposed  to  him,  and 
hoped  to  gain  some  share  of  praise*  by  doing  him  injury, 
persecuted  his  friends,  sought  to  spoil  his  wife  Fulvia  of  all 
her  property,  and  endeavoured  even  to  get  his  children  put  to 
death.  Atticus,  though  he  Uved  in  intimate  friendship  with 
Cicero,  and  was  very  warmly  attached  to  Bmtus,  yet  would  not 
only  never  give  them  his  consent  to  act  against  Antony,  but. 
on  the  contrary,  protected,  as  much  as  he  could,  such  of  his 
friends  as  fled  from  the  city,  and  supplied  them  with  whatever 
they  wanted.  On  Publius  Voluranius,  indeed,  he  conferred 
such  obligations,  that  more  could  not  have  proceeded  from  a 
fother.  To  Fulvia  herself,  too,  when  she  was  distracted  with  law- 
suits, and  troubled  with  great  alarms,  he  gave  his  services  with 
such  constancy,  that  she  never  appeared  to  answer  to  bail  f  with- 
out the  attendance  of  Atticus.  He  was  her  surety  in  all  cases , 
and  even  when  she  had  bought  an  estate,  in  her  prosperous 
circumstances,  to  be  paid  for  by  a  certain  day,  and  was  unable 
after  her  reverse  of  fortune  to  borrow  money  to  discharge  the 
debt,J  he  came  to  her  aid,  and  lent  her  the  money  without 
interest,  and  without  requiring  any  security  for  the  repayment, 
thinking  it  the  greatest  gain  to  be  found  grateful  and  obUging, 
and  to  show,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  his  practice  to  be  a 
friend,  not  to  fortune  but  to  men ;  and  when  he  acted  in  such 
a  manner,  no  one  could  imagine  that  he  acted  for  the  sake  oi 
timeserving,  for  it  entered  into  nobody's  thoughts  that  Antony 
could  regain  his  authority.  But  he  gradually  incurred  blame 
from  some  of  the  nobles,  because  he  did  not  seem  to  have 
Sufi&cient  hatred  towards  bad  citizens. 

X.  Being  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  judgment,  however, 
he  considered  §  rather  what  it  was  right  for  him  to  do,  than 

•  Commendationem.]  Manusoripta  and  editions  are  divided  between 
this  word  and  commoditatem. 

t  StiterU  vadvmonium.]  Promittere  vadimonium  ia  to  give  bail  for 
one's  appearance  in  court  on  a  certain  day ;  sistere  or  obire  vadimonivm 
is  to  appear  according  to  the  obligation  entered  into  when  the  bivil  waa 
given. 

+   Verav/ram  fciccre.]  See  note  on  c.  2. 

§  JUe  autcm  »tiijudicii — intuebatur,  &c.]  The  words  tux  judicii  must 
be  taken  as  a  genitive  of  the  quality,  lUe  a/atem,  cum  vir  esset  aui 
judicii,  &c.    But  they  are,  as  they  stand,  by  no  means  satisfact?''/  • 
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what  others  would  commend  On  a  sudden  fortune  was 
changed  ^"^hen  Antonj  returned  into  Italy,  every  one  thought 
that  Atticus  would  be  in  great  penl  on  account  of  his  close 
intercourse  with  Cicero  and  Brutus  He  accordingly  withdrew 
from  the  forum  on  the  approach  of  the  leaders.*  from  dread  of 
the  proscription  and  lived  in  retirement  at  the  house  of  Pub- 
lius  Volumnius,  to  whom,  as  we  have  said  he  had  not  long 
before  given  assistance  (such  were  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
in  those  days,  that  sometimes  one  party  and  sometimes  the 
other,  was  m  the  greatest  exaltation  or  m  the  greatest  penl .) 
and  he  had  with  ham  Qumtus  Gellius  Canus  a  man  of  the 
same  age.  kad  of  a  character  very  similar  to  his  own  and  this 
also  may  be  given  as  an  instance  of  the  goodness  of  Atticus 's 
disposition,  that  he  lived  m  such  close  intimacy  with  him 
whom  he  had  knovni  when  a  boy  at  school,  that  their  friend- 
ship increased  even  to  the  end  of  their  hves  But  Antony, 
though  he  was  moved  with  such  hatred  towards  Gicero.  that  he 
showed  his  enmity,  not  only  to  him.  but  to  all  his  friends,  and 
resolved  to  proscribe  them,  yet.  at  the  instance  of  many,  was 
mindful  of  the  obliging  conduct  of  Atticus  ,  and,  after  ascer- 
taining where  he  was.  wrote  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  that 
he  need  be  under  no  apprehension  but  might  come  to  him  imme- 
diately ;  as  he  had  excepted  him  and  Gellius  Canus.  for  his 
sake,  from  the  number  of  the  proscribed ;  and  that  he  might 
not  fall  into  any  danger  as  the  message  was  sent  at  night,  he 
appointed  him  a  guard  Thus  Atticus.  in  a  time  of  the  greatest 
alarm,  -was  able  to  save,  not  only  himself,  but  bm  whom  be 
held  most  dear  for  he  did  not  seek  aid  from  any  one  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  security  only  but  m  conjunction  with  his 
friend  so  that  it  might  appear  that  he  wished  to  endure  no 
kind  of  fortune  apart  from  him  But  if  a  pilot  is  extolled 
with  the  greatest  praise,  who  saves  a  ship  from  a  tempest  in 
the  midst  of  a  rocky  sea.  why  should  not  his  prudence  be 
thought  of  the  highest  character  who  arrives  at  safety  through 
so  many  and  so  violent  civil  tumults" 

XI.  When  he  had  delivered  himself  from  these  troubles,  he 
had  no  other  care  than  to  assist  a.*;  many  persons  as  possible. 

something  seems  to  be  T^anting  in  the  text  Schottua.  however,  tbmks 
them  an  intruded  glosa 

•  Imperatortim.]  The  triumvirs.  Caesar.  Antony,  and  LepiduR      At 
Uieir  applx)acb  he  retired  from  tie  forum.  Le.,  from  all  public  business. 
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by  whatever  means  he  could  Wlien  the  common  people,  m 
consequence  of  the  rewards  offered  by  the  tniimvirs,  were 
searching  for  the  proscribed,  no  one  went  into  Epirus"*  with- 
out finding  a  supply  of  everything;  and  to  every  one  was 
given  permission  to  reside  there  constantly.  After  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  too,  and  the  death  of  Caius  Cassius  and  Marcus 
Brutus,  he  resolved  on  protecting  Lucius  JuUus  Mocilla.  a 
man  of  praetorian  rank,  and  his  son,  as  well  as  Aulus  Tor- 
quatus,  and  others  involved  in  tire  same  ill  fortune,  and 
caused  supplies  of  everything  to  be  sent  them  from  Epiius  to 
Samothrace. 

To  enumerate  all  such  acts  of  his  would  be.  difficult ,  nor 
are  they  necessary  to  be  particularized.  One  point  we  would 
vish  to  be  underistood,  that  -his  generosity  was  not  time 
serving  or  artful,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  circumstances 
and  period  in  which  it  was  shown ;  for  he  did  not  make  his 
court  to  the  prosperous,  but  was  always  ready  to  succour  the 
oFstressed.  Servilia,  for  instance,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  he 
treated  with  no  less  consideration  after  Brutus's  death  than 
^en  she  was  in  the  height  of  good  fortune  Indulging  his 
liberality  in  such  a  manner,  he  incurred  no  Enmities,  since  he 
neither  injured  any  one,  nor  was  he,  if  he  received  any  injury, 
more  willing  to  resent  than  to  forget  it  Kindnesses  that  he 
received  he  kept  in  perpetual  remembrance ;  but  such  as  he 
himself  conferred,  he  remembered  only  so  long  as  he  who  had 
received  them  was  grateful  He  accordingly  made  it  appear 
to  have  been  tndy  said,  that  "  Every  man's  manners  make 
hi^  fortune."  Yet  he  did  not  study  his  fortunef  before  he 
formed  himself,  taking  care  that  he  might  not  justly  suffer  for 
any  part*  of  his  conduct. 

Xll.  By  such  conduct,  therefore,  he  brought  it  to  pass, 
that  Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  who  was  united  in  the  closest 
intimacy  witK  young  Ciesar,  though,  through  his  own  interest 
and  Caesar's  influence,  he  had  power  to  choose  a  wife  from 
any  rank  whatever,  fixed  on  a  connexion  with  him  rather  than 

•  Where  Atticus  had  estates.  See  c.  14. 
_  t  N'-qtie  tamen  pHits  iUe  fortunam,  qu&m  se  ipse,  Jinxit.]  A  very 
inapplicable  observation.  Nepos  first  says  that  a  man's  manners 
fashion  liis  fortune,  and  then  speak-s  of  Atticus  forming  himself  and 
hisfortune.  The  word  tamen  would  intimate  some  opposition ;  but 
there  is  none  Atticus,  having  formed  his . manners,  misrht  leave  his 
manners  to  form  his  fortune. 
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With  any  other,  and  preferred  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
a  Roman  knight  to  an  aJliance  with  the  most  noble  of  women. 
The  promoter  of  thib  match  (for  it  is  not  to  be  concealed)  was 
Mark  Antony,  when  trmmvjr  for  settUng  the  state ;  but 
though  Atticus  might  have  increased  his  property  by  the 
interest  of  Antony,  he  was  so  far  from  coveting  money,  that 
he  never  made  use  of  that  interest  except  to  save  his  friends 
from  danger  or  trouble  :*  a  fact  which  was  eminently  remark- 
able at  the  time  of  the  proscnption .  for  when  the  triumviri, 
according  to  the  way  in  which  things  were  then  managed,  had 
sold  the  j)roperty  of  Lucius  Saufeius,  a  Roman  knight,  who 
was  of  the  same  age  as  Atticus.  and  who,  induced  by  a  love 
for  the  study  of  philosophy,  had  lived  with  him  several  years 
at  Athens,  and  had  valuable  ests-tes  m  Italy,  it  was  eflfected 
by  the  efforts  and  perseverance  of  Atticus.  that  Saufeius  was 
made  acquainted  by  the  same  messenger,  that  "  he  had  lost 
his  property  and  had  recovered  it.  He  also  brought  off 
Lucius  Julius.  Calidus.  whom  1  think  I  may  truly  assert  to 
have  been  the  most  elegant  poet  that  bur  age  has  produced 
since  the  death  of  Lucretius  and  Catullus,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
high  character,  and  distinguished  by  the  best  intellectual  ac- 
complishments, who,  in  his  absen<;e.  after  the  proscnption  of 
the  kujghts-  had  been  enrolled  in  the  number  of  th&  proscribed 
by  Publius  Volummus.  the  captain  of  Antony's  engineers,  on 
account  of  his  great  possessions  in  Africa ,  an  act  on  the  part 
of  Atticus,  of  which  It  was  hard  to  judge  at  the  time,  whether 
It  were  more  onerous  or  honourable  But  it  was  well  known 
that  the  fneuds  of  Atticus.  m  times  of  danger  were  not  less 
his  care  m  their  absence  than  when  they  were  present. 

XIII  Nor  was  he  considered  less  deserN'ing  as  a  master 
of  a  family  than  as  a  member  of  the  state .  for  though  he  was 
very  neb  no  man  was  less  addicted  to  buying  or  building 
than  he  Yet  he  lived  in  very  good  style,  and  had  everything 
of  tlie  best .  tor  he  occupied  the  house  that  had  belonged  to 
Tamphilust  on  the  Quinnal  hill,  which  \\as  Vieqneathed  to  him 
by  his  uncle,  and  the  attractions  of  which  consisted,   not  in 

•  Nist  m  deprecandii  amicorum  aut  pmculit  aut  nw-ommodia.] 
"  Oalcsa  lu  deprecating  either  the  dangera  or  troubles  of  hi8  friends." 

.t  Dom-um  TamphilaTiam]  To  what  Tamphilua  the  house  iiad 
belonged  is  not  known.  There  were  two  consuls  with  that  surname, 
*.Q  c  57ft  671 
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the  building  itself,  but  in  the  wood  by  which  it  was'sur 
rounded  .  for  the  edifice,  constructed  after  the  ancient  fashion, 
showed  more  regard  to  convenience*  than  expense,  and  At- 
ticus  made  no  alteration  in  it  except  such  as  he  was  obliged  to 
make  by  the  effects  of  time.  He  kept  an  establishment  of 
slaves  of  the  best  kind,  if  we  were  to  judge  of  it  by  its  utility, 
but  if  by  Its  external  show,  scarcely  coming  up  to  mediocrity ; 
for  there  were  in  it  well-taught  youths,  excellent  readers,  and 
numerous  transcribers  of  books,  insomuch  that  there  was  not 
even  a  footman-f  that  could  not  act  in  either  of  those  capacities 
extremely  well  Other  kinds  of  artificers^  al»o.  such  as  do- 
mestic necessities  requy-e.  were  very  good  there,  yet  he  had 
no  one  among  them  that  was  not  born  and  nistnicted  in  his 
bouse ,  all  which  particulars  are  proofs,  not  only  of  his  self- 
restraint,  but  of  his  attention  to  his  affairs  .  for  not  to  desire 
inordinately  what  he  sees  desired  by  many,  gives  proof  of  a 
man's  moderation  .  and  to  procure  what  he  requires  by  labour 
rather  than  by  purchase,  manifests  no  small  exertion  Atticus 
was  elegant,  not  magmficent ,  polished,  not  extravagant;  he 
studied,  with  all  possible  care,  neatness,  and  not  profusioti. 
His  household  furniture  was  moderate,  not  superabundant, 
but  so  that  it  could  not  be  considered  as  remarkable  in  either 
respect  Nor  will  I  omit  the  following  particular,  though  I 
may  suppose  that  it  will  be  unimportant  to  some  that  though 
he  was  a  hospitable  Roman  knight,  and  invited,  with  no  want 
of  liberality,  men  of  all  ranks  to  his  house,  we  know  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  reckon  from  his  day-book,  as  laid  out  m 
current  expenses,   not  more  than   three   thousand    asses  §  a 

•  Plus  soZu.]  The  word  aaZw  does  not  admit  of  a  very  satiBfactory 
explaoation  in  this  passage  'Most  interpreters,  says  Boeder,  take  it 
for  gratia,  veniistas,  ars,  degantia 

+  Pedisseqv/us.]  The  word  signifies  any  slave  or  servant  who  follows 
or  attends  on  his  master  ;  a  footman,  lacquey,  or  page  Many  of  the 
better  sort  of  slaves,  among  the  Aomans,  were  so  well  educated  that, 
while  they  still  continued  pedissequt,  they  were  able  to  act  as  wnaf/noata 
or  lihrarii,  readers  or  transcribers. 

J  Artifices  cceteri.]  Workmen  of  all  kinds 

§  Terna  miUia  ams.]  Such  is  the  reading  of  all  the  maouscrlpts  and 
editions,  but  no  commentator  has  thought  it  «,  suf^cisnt  eimi  It 
amounts  only  to  £24  4s.  4{d.  Hotomannus,  Tr&d  be  Re  Nummaria, 
p.  87,  would  read  tricena,  thirty,  but  even  £240  3.  month  would  be  a 
very  small  expenditure  for  a  man  of  sncb  incooie  as  Mticua  Conjec- 
ture, however,  in  such  a  case,  is, useless. 
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month,  one  month  \rith  another ,  and  we  relate  this,  not  qs 
hearsay,  but  as  what  we  ktiow»  for  we  were  often  present^  by 
reason  of  the  intimacy  between  us,  at  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments. 

XIV  At  his  banquets  no  one  ever  heard  any  other  enter- 
tainment for  the  ears*  than  a  reader;  an  entertainment 
which  we,  for  our  parts,  think  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing ; 
nor  was  there  ever  a  supper  at  his  house  without  reading  of 
some  kind,  that  the  guests  might  find  their  intellect  gratified 
no  less  than  their  appetite,  for  he  used  to  invite  people  whose 
tastes  were  not  at  variance  with  his  own.  After  a  large 
addition,  too,  was  made  to  his  property,  he  made  no  change  in 
his  daily  arrangements,  or  usual  way  of  life,  and  exhibited  such 
moderation,  that  he  neither  lived  unhandsomely,  with  a  for- 
turie  of  two  thousand  sestertia.t.  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father,  nor  did  he,  when  he  had  a  fortune*  of  a  hundred 
thousand  sestertia.J  adopt  a  more  splendid  mode  of  living  than 
that-  with  which  he  had  commenced,  but  kept  himself  at  an 
equal  elevation  in  both  states.  He  had  no  gardens,  no  expend 
sive  suburban  or  maritime  villa,  nor  any  farm  except  those  at 
Ardea-and  Nomentum ;  and  his  whole  rev^enue  arose  from  his 
property  in  Epirus  and  at  Ex)me.  Hence  it  may  be  seen  that 
he  was  accustomed  lo  estimate  the  worth  of  money,  not  by  the 
Quantity  of  it,  but  by  the  mode  in  which  it  was  used 

XV  He-  would  neither  utter  a  falsehood  himself,  nor 
could  he  endure  it  in  others  His  courtesies,  accordingly, 
were  paid  with  a  strict  regard  to  veracity,  just  as  his  gravity 
was  mingled  with  affability ;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
whether  his  friends  reverence  or  love  for  him  were  Ihe  greater 
Whatever  he  was  asked  to  do,  he  did  not  promise  without 
solemnity, §  for  he  thought  it  the  part,  not  of  a  liberal,  but  of 
a  light-minded  man,  to  promise  what  he  would  be  unable  to 
perform  But  in  striving  to  effect  what  he  had  once  engaged 
to  do,  he  used  lo  take  so  fiouch  pains,  that  he  seemed  to  be 

•  Aliud  acroajrut.']  Acroama,  a."  Fischer  observes,  generally  signified 
amon^  the  Latins,  not  a  thing;  but  a  person ,  and  it  may  be  so  inter 
prctcd  in  this  passage 

f  In  sestcrtio  vicies.]  £16,145  16s.  8</ 

*  In  sestcrtio  centics.]  £80,729  3s  4rf 

§  'RcUgiosi  promiltcbat .]  He  made  oo  promise  lightly,  but  as  if  b^ 
were  religiously  determined  to  fulfil  it 
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engaged,  not  in  an  affair  entrusted  to  him.  but  m  his  own. 
Of  a  matter  which  he  had  once  taken  in  hand,  he  was  never 
weary  .  for  he  thought  his  reputation,  than  which  he  held 
nothing  more  dear,  coacerued  in  the  accomphshment  of  it. 
Hence  it  happened  that  he  managed  all  the  commissions*  of 
the  Ciceros.  Cato,  Marms.  Quintus  Hortensius,  Aulus  Tor- 
quatus,  and  of  many  Roman  knights  besides.  It  may  therefore 
be  thought  certain  that  he  declined  business  of  ^tate.  not  from 
indolence,  but  from  judgment 

XVI  Of  his  kindness  of  disposition,  I  can  give  no  greater 
proof  than  that,  when  he  was  young,  he  was  greatly  liked  by 
Sylla,  who  was  then  old,  and  when  he  was  old,  h6  was  much 
beloved  by  Marcus  Brutus,  then  but  young;  and  that  with  those 
friends  of  the  same  age  as  himself.  Quintus  Hortensius  and 
Marcus  Gicero.  he  lived  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  hard  to 
determine  to  which  age  his  disposition  was  best  jidapted, 
though  Marcus^  Cicero  loved  bim  above  all  men.  so  that  not 
evf-n  bis  brother  Quintus  was  dearer  or  more  closely  united  to 
him  in  testimony  of  this  fact  (besides  the  books  in  which 
Cjcero  mentions  him,  and  which  have  been  published  to  tho 
world),  there  are  sixteen  books  of  letters,  written  to  Atticus, 
whfch  extend  from  Ins  consulship  to  his  latter  days,  and  which 
he  that  reads  will  not  much  require  a  regular  history  of  those 
times  ,  for  all-particulars  concerning  the  mclmations  of  leading 
men.  the  faults  of  the  geuerals.  and  the  revolutions  in  the 
government,  are  so  fully  stated  in  them  that  every  thing  is  made 
clear,  and  it  may  be  easily  concluded  that  wisdom  is  in  some 
degree  divmation.  as  Cicero  not  only  predicted  that  those 
things  would  happen  which  took  place  during  his  life,  but 
foretold,  like  a  prophet,  the  things  which  are  coming  to  pass 
at  present 

XVII  Of  the  ttffectioujite  disposition  of  Attichs  towards  his 
relatives,  why  should  I  say  much,  since  I  myself  heard  him 
proudly  assert,  and  with  truth,  at  the  funeral  of  his  mother, 
whom  he  buried  at  the  age  of  ninety,  that  "  be  had  never  had  oc- 
casion to  be  reconciled  w  his  mother  "t  and  that  "  he  had  never 
been  at  all  at  variance  with  his  sister  ~  who  was  nearly  of  the 

*- Omnia  neyotia.]  This  must  be  takwi  with  much  llmkatioo  ,  he 
Diil^ht  flo  all  the  busiiiesa  with  which  they  troubled  him. 

+  NunqvAxm.  cum  matrc  in  grntiam  redmse.  ]  Never  having  ban  any 
disagreement  with  bar 
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eame  age  with  himself,  a  proof  that  either  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint had  happened  between  them,  or  that  he  was  "a  person  of 
such  kind' feelings  towards  his  relatives,  as  to  think  it  an  im- 
piety to  be  offended  with  those  whom  he  ought  to  love.  Nor 
did  he  act  thus  from  nature  alone,  though  we  all  obey  her,  but 
from  knowledge ,  for  he  had  fixed  in  his  mind  the  precepts  of 
the  greatest  philosophers,*  so  as  to  use  them  for  the  direction 
of  his  life,  and  not  merely  for  ostentation. 

XVIII.  He  was  also  a  strict  imitator  of  the  customs  of  our 
ancestors,  and  a  lover  of  antiquity,  of  which  he  had  so  exact  a 
knowledge,  that  he  has  illustrated  it  throughout  in  the  book  in 
which  ho  has  characterized*  the  Roman  magistrates  ;  for  there 
is  no  law,  or  peace,  or  war,  or  Illustrious  action  of  the  Roman 
people,  which  is  not  recorded  in  it  at  its  proper  period,  and, 
what  was  extremely  difificult,  he  has  so  interwoven  in  it  the 
origin  of  families,  that  we  may  asceitain  from  it  the  pedigrees 
of  emment  men  He  has  given  similar  accounts  too,  sepa- 
rately, in  other  books ;  as,  at  the  request  of  Marcus  Brutus, 
he  speci6ed  in  order  the  members  of  the  Junian  family,  frotn 
its  origin  to  the  present  age,  stating  who  each  was.  from  whom 
sprung,  what  offices  he  held,  and  at  what  time.  In  like  manner, 
at  the  request  of  Marcellus  Claudius,  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  family  of  the  Marcelli;  at  the  request  of  Scipio  Cornelius 
and  Fabius  Maxim  us,  of  that  of  the  Fabii  and  JEmihi ;  than 
which  books  nothing  can  be -more  agreeable  to  those  wha  hav© 
any  desue  for  a  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  illustrious  men. 

He  attempted  also  poetry,  in  order,  we  suppose,  that  he 
might  not  be  without  experience  of  the  pleasure  of  writing  it ; 
for  he  has  characterized  in  verse  such  men  as  excelled  the  rest 
of  the  Roman  people  in  honour  and  the  greatness  of  their 
achievements,  so  that  he  has  narrated,  under  each  of  their  effi- 
gies, their  actions  and  offices,  in  not  more  than  four  or  five 
lines ;  and  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  such  important  ruatr 
ters  could  have  been  told  in  so  small  a  space.  There  is  also  a 
book  of  his,  wntten  in  Greek,  on  the  consalship  of  Cicero. 

These  particulars,  so  far,  were  published  by  me  whilst 
Atticus  was  alive 


♦  Omavit  ]  Bos.  "Vosslus,  and  others,  prefer  ordinavit.  '  But  Hen* 
singer  thinks  omavit  may  vel-y  well  be  tak6n  JD  the  sense  in«  which  I 
jbave  rendered  it 
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XIX  Since  fortune  has  chosen  that  we  should  outlive  him, 
we  will  now  proceed  vnth  the  sequel,  and  will  show  our  readers 
by  example,  as  far  as  we  can,  that  (as  we  have  intimated 
above)  "it  is  in  general  a  man's  manners  that  bring  him  his 
fortune  *  For  Atticus  though  content  in  the  equestrian 
rank  in  which  he  was  born,  became  united  by  marriage  with 
the  emperor  Julius's  son.  whose  friendship  he  had  previously 
obtained  by  nothing  else  but  his  elegant  mode  of  living,  by 
which  he  had  charmed  also  other  eminent  men  in  the  state,  of 
equal  birth,t  but  of  lower  fortune  for  such  prosperity  attended 
Caesar,  that  fortune  gave  him  everything  that  she  had  previously 
bestowed  upon  any  one.  and  secured  for  him  what  no  citizen 
of  Rome  had  ever  been  able  to  attain  Atticus  had  a  grand- 
daughter, the  daughter  of  Agnppa.  to  whom  he  had  married 
his  daughter  in  her  maideuhood  and  Oaeaar  betrothed  her. 
when  she  was  scarcely  a  year  old  to  Tibenus  Claudius  Nero, 
son  of  Drusilla,  and  step-sotn  to  himself,  an  alliance  which 
established  their  fnendship.  and  rendered  their  intercourse 
more  frequent 

XX  Even  befoTe  this  comiexiou,  however  Caesar  not  only, 
when  he  was  absent  from  the  city,  never  despatched  letters  to  any 
(mo.  of  his  ffiends  without  writing  to  Atticus  \Vhat  he  was 
doing,  what,  above  all  he  was  reading,  in  what  place  he  was, 
end  how  long  he  was  going  to  stay  in  it.  but  even  when  he  was* 
in  Rome,  and  through  his  numberless  occupations  enjoyed  the 
society  of  Atticus  less  frequently  than  he  wishied.  scarcely  any 
day  passed  m  which  he  did  not  write  to  bim.  someiimes  ask- 
ing him  something  relaung  to  antiquity,  sometimes  proposing 
to  him  some  poetical  question,  and  sometimes  by  a  jest, 
drawing  from  him  a  longer  letter  than  ordinary.  Hence  it 
was,  that  when  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrms  buiJi  m  the 
Capitol  by  Romulus,  was  unroofed  and  falling  down  through 
age  and  neglect.  Caesar,  on  the  suggesuon  of  Atucus  took 
care  that  it  should  be  repaired 

Nor  was  he  less  frequently  when  absent,  addressed  m  let- 
ters by  Mark  Antony  .  so-  that,  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  earth,  he  gave  Atticus  precise  inlormation  wliat  he  was 
doing,  and  what  cares  he  had  upon  him      How  strong  such 

•  ConcUiare  fontmain^  "  Procuro  him  hi»  fortuae.  make  his 
fortune     As  the  morti  are,  so  the  fortuue  wil^  be 

DignitaU  pcun.\  It  is  evidently  digujty  of  bu^h  thai  is  iDteade^. 
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attachment  is  he  will  be  easily  able  to  judge,  who  cao  nnder- 
stand  how  much  prudence  is  required,  to  preserve  the  friendship 
and  favour  of  those  between  whom  there  existed  not  only 
emulation  m  the  highest  matters,  but  such  a  mutual  struggle 
to  lessen  one  another  as  was  sure  to  happen  between  Caesar  and 
Antony,  when  each  of  them  desired  to  be  chief,  not  merely  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  but  of  the  whole  -world 

XXI.  After  he  had  completed,  in  such  h  course  of  life, 
seventy-seven  years,  and  had  advanced,  not  less  in  dignity,  than 
m  favour  and  fortune  (for  he  obtained  many  legacies  on  no  other 
account  than  his  goodness  of  disposition),  and  had  also  been 
in  the  enjtjyment  of  so  happy  a  state  of  health,  that  he  had 
wanted  no  medicine  for  thirty  years,  he  contracted  a  disorder 
of  which  at  first  both  himself  and  the  physicians  thought 
lightly,  for  they  supposed  it  to  be  a  tenesmus,  and  speedy 
and  easy  remedies  were  proposed  for  it ;  but  after  he  had  passed 
three  months  under  it  without  any  pain,  except  what  he 
suffered  from  the  means  adopted  for  his  cure,  such  force  of  the 
disease  fell  into  the  one  intestine.*  that  at  last  a  putrid  ulcer 
broke  out  through  his  loins  Before  this  took  place,  and 
when  he  found  that  the  pain  was  daily  mcreasihg.  and  that 
fever  was  superadded,  he  caused  his  son-in-law  Agnppa  to  be 
called  to  him,  and  with  him  Lucius  Cornelius  BaJbus  and 
Sextus  PeducfiBus.  When  he  saw  that  they  were  come,  he 
said,  as  he  supported  himself  on  his  elbow.  "  How  much  care 
and  diligence  I  have  employed  to  restore  my  health  on  this 
occasion,  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  state  at  large,  since  I 
have  yourselves  as  witneses  ,  and  since  I  have,  as  I  hope,  satis- 
fied you.  that  I  have  left  nothmg  undone  that  seemed  likely  to 
cure  me.  it  remains  that  I  consult  for  myself.  Of  this  feeling 
on  my  part  I  had  no  wish  that  you  should  be  ignorant ,  for  1 
have  determined  on  ceasmg  to  feed  the  disease  ,  as,  by  the  food 
and  dnnk  that  I  have  taken  during  the  last  few  days.  I  have 
prolonged  life  only  so  as  to  increase  my  pains  without  hope  of 
recovery  I  therefore  entreat  you.  m  the  first  place,  to  give  your 
approbation  to  my  resolution,  and  in  the  next,  not  to  labour  in 
vain  by  endeavouring  to  dissuade  me  from  executing  it " 

•  In  unv/m  tvXestvmimt..  ]  Barthius  wished  to  alter  it  to  tmvm  inteitu 
smtJif  because,  I  suppose,  he  knew  that  there  -was  the  sea*  of  the 
disease.  But  there  is  no  need  of  change  ;  tmutn  is  the  same  aa 

eolum. —  Bo& 
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XXII.  Having  delivered  this  address  with  so  much  steadi- 
ness of  voice  and  countenance,  that  he  seemed  to  be  removing, 
not  out  of  life,  but.  out  of  one  house  into  another, — when 
Agrippa.  weeping  over  bim  and  kissing  him,  entreated  and  con- 
jured him  "  not  to  accelerate  that  which  nature  herself  would 
bring,  and;  pinee  he  might  live  some  tim^  longc  *  to  preserve 
his  life  for  hiniself  and  his  friends," — he  put  ^  stop  to  his 
prayers,  by  an  obstinate  silence.  After  he  had  accordingly  ab- 
stained from  food  for  two  days,  the  fever'  suddenly  left  him, 
and  the  disease  began  to  be  less  oppressive.  He  persisted, 
nevertheless,  in  executing  his  purpose;  and  in  consequence, 
on  the  fifth  day  after  he  had  fixed  his  resolution,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  February,  in  the  consulship  of  Cnaeus  Domiiius 
and  Caius  Sosius,  he  died.f  His  body  was  carried  out  of  his 
house  on  a  smalF  couch,  as  he  himself  had  directed,  without 
any  funereal  pomp,  all  the  respectable  portion  of  the  people  at- 
tending,:}; and  a  vast  crowd  of  the  populace.  He  was  buried 
close  by  the  Appian  way,  at  the  fifth  milestone  from  the  city,  in 
the  -sepulchre  of  his  uncle  Quintus  CseciHus. 

•  Temporibus  superesse.]  The  commentators  are  not  agreed  about 
the  exact  sense  of  these  words.  I  follow  Heuainger,  who  understands 
them  in  the  sense  of  "  getting  over,  and  surviving,  the  troubles  and 
danger  of  the  present  time  " 

t  A.u.a  720  ;  B.C.  34. 

t  Comitantihus  omnihva  honia.]  This  omnihu,  like  the  ommin  in  c.  15, 
must  be  understood  in  a- limited  sense. 
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Completely  Scanned  and  Parsed  Aeneid,  /,  ready  August,  1900. 

Completely  Parsed  Caesar 

Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Book  I. 

By    REV.    JAMES    B.     FINCH,    M.  A.,    D.  D. 

From  the  Preface — I  have  designed  this  book  as  an 
aid  to  three  classes  of  learners,  and  it  is  my  confident  belief  that 
they  will  find  it  in  practice  to  be  of  really  invaluable  service — first, 
teachers^  both  those  rusty  in  Latin  who  nevertheless  find  them- 
selves called  upon  to  teach  Caesar  without  much  time  for  prepara- 
tion ;  and  also  those  who  are  **  up  "  in  Caesar  but  still  may  bene- 
fit greatly,  at  the  first,  by  having  at  their  elbow  a  model  for 
teaching  and  drilling  which,  like  this,  sets  forth  to  the  most  min- 
ute detail  each  step  in  the  parsing  and  the  translation  of  every 
word  in  the  text — then  clergymen  whose  opportunities  may 
not  have  permitted  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin^  but  who  yet 
desire  to  possess  themselves  rapidly  of  so  much  of  this  lang- 
uage as  a  minister  really  needs  for  etymological  and  philo- 
logical and  literary  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  simple 
satisfaction  of  emerging  from  a  state  of  ignorance  regarding 
a  language  so  familiar  to  the  educated — then  students,  both 
those  who  are  not  so  situated  as  to  have  an  instructor,  but  are 
still  ambitious  enough  to  study  Latin  without  a  teacher,  and  also 
students  who,  though  members  of  a  class,  yet  need  the  help  of  a 
complete  model  for  translation  and  analysis,  to  be  used,  of  course, 
under  wise  guidance.  Again  it  is  not  wholly  unlikely  that  the 
experienced  teacher  of  Latin  will  prize  this  book — not  because 
of  any  need  for  assistance,  but  because  of  the  advantage  of  com- 
paring one' s  own  ways  and  opinions  with  the  methods  and  views 
of  another  competent  teacher.  With  this  book  anyone  can  leam 
not  only  about  the  Latin,  but  can  leam  the  language  itself. 

The  Latin  text  in  the  original  order  of  the  words  just  as  Caesar 
wrote  them,  with  the  exact  literal  English  equivalent  of  each  Latin 
word  directly  under  it  {interlined);  and  with  a  second,  elegant  trans- 
lation in  the  margin,  employing  the  natural  English  order  of  the  words; 
and  with  Footnotes  in  which  every  word  of  the  Latin  text  is  completely 
parsed  and  the  constructions  explained,  with  References  to  the  gram- 
mars of  Allen  &  Greenough,  Bingham,  Gildersleeve,  and  Harkness. 

Each  page  complete  in  itself— the  Latin  text  {long  vowels  tnarked), 
the  interlined  literal  translation,  the  marginal  flowing  translation,  the 
parsing  and  the  analysis — all  at  a  glance  without  turning  a  leaf! 

CLOTH — $1.50  Postpaid — 400  pages. 

TO  BE   FOLLOWED  SHORTLY  (CONSTRUCTED  ON  THE  SAME   PLAN)  BY! 

Vergirs  Aeneld,  Bk.  I.  (scanned).      Xenophon's  Anab.,  Bk.  I. 
Cicero's  1st  Orat.  vs.  Catiline.  Homer's  Iliad,  Bk.  I. 

HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers 
4-5-6-12-13-14  Cooper  Institute  New  York  City 


Idioms  of  Caesar 

Qcero's  Idioms 

Complete,  with  English  equivalents*  Alpha- 
betically arranged  for  ready  reference,  or 
for  serial  memorizing     J*    ^^    ^    j^    S^ 

EACH — Price  25  cents — paper 


By  JOACHIM  C.  MUELLER 

PROP.  OF  LATIN,  CALVIN  COLLEGE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  two  pamphlets  cover,  respectively,  the 
GALLIC  WAR,  and  the  4  orations  vs,  catiline  ;  and 
besides  the  Latin  idioms  done  into  correct  English, 
each  pamphlet  also  contains  an  English-Latin 
index  to  help  the  pupil  put  English  idioms  into 
classical  Latin. 

These  handy  books  are  published  in  the  belief 
that  nothing  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  is  harder  for 
the  average  beginner  than  to  render  the  idioms 
accurately  and  well. 

The  suggestion  offered  by  the  compiler  of  these 
exceedingly  convenient  lists,  is  that  the  teacher 
assign  say  ten  idioms  for  each  recitation,  and  that 
the  pupils  memorize  them  and  also  form  sentences 
illustrating  the  idioms — developing  a  surprising 
facility  in  sensing  the  drift  of  the  text. 

This  plan  has  been  so  successfully  employed  by 
the  compiler  in  his  own  classes  beginning  Latin, 
for  whom  these  lists  were  prepared,  that  he  has  in 
preparation  similar  lists  of  the  idioms  of  other 
classic  Latin  writers. 


HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers  of 

Completely  Parsed  Caesar,  book  t,  $1.50 

Shortest  Road  to  Caesar.     For  beg^inners.    75  cents 

Interlinear  Translation  of  Caesar,  Sr.50 

Literal  Translation  Caesar,  50  cents 

4-5^J2-J3-J4  Cooper  Institute,         New  York  Gty 

Sckoolhooks  0/  all  publishers  at  one  store 


fiandy  Literal  Translations.  Cloth,  pocket.    50  cents  per  vol. 

Eighty-seven  volumes,  viz.:  {See  also  "  Tutorial  Translations") 

aesar's  Gallic  War.     The  Seven  Books. 
Caesar's  Civil  Wslt. 

atullus. 
Cicero's  Brutus. 
Cicero's  Defence  of  Roscius. 
Cicero  De  Officiis. 
Cicero  On  Old  Age  and  Friendship. 
Cicero  On  Oratorv. 
Cicero  On  The  Nature  of  the  Gods. 

icero's  Orations.  Four  vs.  Catiline;  and  others.  Enlarged  edition. 
Cicero's  Select  Letters. 
Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations. 

ornelius  Nepos,  complete. 
Eutropius. 
Horace,  complete. 
Juvenal's  Satires,  complete. 
Livy,  Books  I  and  II. 
Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII. 
Lucretius,  in  preparation. 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  complete  in  2  volumes, 
Phaedrus'  Fables. 
Plautus'  Captivi,  and  Mostellaria. 
Plautus'  Pseudolus,  and  Miles  Gloriosus. 
Plautus'  Trinummus,  and  Menaechmi. 
Pliny's  Select  Letters,  complete  in  2  volumes. 
Quintilian,  Books   X  and  XII. 
Roman  Life  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse. 
Sallust's  Catiline,  and  The  Jugurthine  War. 
Seneca  On  Benefits. 
Tacitus'  Annals.     The  ist  Six  Books. 
'Tacitus'  Germany  and  Agricola. 
Tacitus  On  Oratory. 
Terence:   Andria,  Adelphi,  and  Phormio 
Terence:  Heautontimorumenos. 
Virgil's  .^neid,  the  ist  Six  Books. 
Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics. 
Viri  Romae. 


^ 


yEschines  Against  Ctesiphon. 

iEschylus'  Prometheus  Bound ;  Seven  Against  Thebes. 

iEschylus'  Agamemnon. 

Aristophanes'  Clouds. 

Aristophanes'  Birds,  and  Frogs. 

Demosthenes  On  the  Crown. 

Demosthenes'  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics. 

Euripides'  Alcest'is,  and  Electra. 

Euripides'  Bacchantes,  and  Hercules  Furens. 

Euripides'  Hecuba,  and  Andromache. 

Euripides'  Iphigenia  In  Aulis,  In  Tauris. 

Euripides'  Medea. 

Herodotus,  Books  VI  and  VII. 

Herodotus,  Book  VIII. 

Homer's  Iliad,  the  ist  Six  Books, 

omer's  Odyssey,  the  ist  Twelve  Books. 
Isocrates'  Panegyric,  in  preparation. 
Lucian's  Select  Dialogues,  2  volumes. 
Lysias'  Orations.      The  only  Translation  extant 

Handy  Literal  Translations,  continued  next  page. 


Handy  Literal  Translations  ( Continued. ) 

Plato's  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo. 

Plato's  Gorgias. 

Plato's  Laches  (paper). 

Plato's  Protagoras,  and  Euthyphron. 

Plato's  Republic. 

Sophocles'  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  Electra,  and  Antigone. 

Sophocles'  CEdipus  Coloneus. 

Thucydides,  complete  in  2  volumes. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  the  ist  Four  Books. 

Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  complete  in  2  volumes. 

Xenophon's  Hellenica,  and  Symposium  CThe  BanquetX 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  complete. 


Freytag's  Die  Journalisten  {paper). 
Goethe's  Egmont. 
Goethe's  Faust.  * 

^Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea. 
^'''^Goethe's  Iphigenia  In  Tauris. 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 
Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise. 
Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti. 
Schiller's  Ballads. 
Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel. 
Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans. 
Schiller's  Maria  Stuart. 
Schiller's  Wa  lenstein's  Death. 
Schiller's  William  Tell. 
Corneille's  The  Cid. 

Feuillet's  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man. 
Racine's  Athalie. 

Interlinear  Translations.  Classic  Series.  Cloth.  $1.50  per  vol. 

Caesar. 

Cicero's  Orations,  Enlarged  Edition. 

Cicero  On  Old  Age  and  Friendship. 

Cornelius  Nepos. 

Horace,  complete. 

Livy.    Books  XXI  and  XXII. 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  complete, 

Sallust's  Catiline,  and  Jugurthine  War. 

Virgil's  ^neid,  First  Six  Books,  Revised. 

Virgil's  ^neid,  complete,  the  Twelve  Books. 

Virgil's  Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  Last  Six  Books  yEmid, 

Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 

Homer's  Iliad,  First  Six  Books,  Revised. 

Demosthenes  On  The  Crown. 

New  Testament,  IVithout  Notes. 

>Oompletely  Parsed  Caesar,  Book  I.  Each  page  bears  intet. 
linear  translation,  W<?ra/ translation,  parsing,  grammatical  refer- 
ences.   All  at  a  glance  without  turning  a  leaf.   $1 .50. 

Hew  Testament,  with  Notes,  and  Lexicon,    interlinear  Greek-Eng- 

-  lish,  with  King  James  Version  in  the  margins.     New  edition,  with 

finely  discriminating  presentation  of  the  Synonyms  of  the  Greek 

Testament.     Cloth,  $4.00  ;  half-leath.,  $5.00 ;  Divinity  Circuit,  |6.oo. 

Old  Testament,  Vol.  I.  Genesis  and  Exodus.  Interlinear  Hebrew- 
English,  with  Notes  ;  King  James  Version  and  Revised  Version  tn 
the  margins;  and  with  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and  Tables  of  the 
Hebrew  verb.  Cloth,  $4.00 ;  half-leath.,  $5.00;  Divinity  Circuit,  |6.oo. 


Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Greek  Book 
YOU  are  using?  Would  you  like  to  examine  Prof. 
Frisbee's  new  book?    Introduction  price,  $i.co. 


BEGINNER'S  Greek  Book 

By  I.  F.  Frisbee,  Ph.  D. 

{New  York  University.) 


The  great  feature  of  this  book  is  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  Pedagogy  to  the  preparation  for 
reading  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  The  lessons  are  arranged 
for  making  rapid  progress.  Over  one  hundred  schools 
introduced  the  book  last  year.  Send  for  specimen  copy. 
Introduction  price,  $i.oo. 


HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers 
Coopef  Institute  ♦  .  ♦  New  York  City 


.  Old  college  chum.dear  college  chum, The  days  may  come.the  days  may  go  ;  But 
.  Thro'  youth.thro'  prime.and  when  the  days  Of  harvest  time  to  us  shall  come.Thro' 


>__Js 
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This  old  familiar  tune  with  new  words,  and  many  other  old 
FAVORITES  with  newwords,  in  our  new  book,  songs  of  all  the 
COLLEGES.  In  some  instances  the  new  words  are  serious  or  senti- 
mental ;  in  others,  as  with  u-pi-dee,  the  new  words  are  humorous, 
catchy,  up-to-date.    Besides  the  old  familiar  tunes  with  the  new 

hearty   college 


words,  there  are, 
in  this  latest  of 
song  books,  many 
old  favorites  with 
the  old  famihar 
words  just  as 
everyone  loves  to 
sing  them.  Then 
the   book   teems 

with  NEW  SONGS, 

many  of  them 
now  for  the  first 
time  published, 
besides  songs 
popular  in  their 
respective  col- 
leges—west,  east, 
south,  north  — 
and  often  typical 

of  ALMA   MATER. 

The  whole-souled. 


song  is  the  sort 
of  song  with 
which  everyone 
everywhere  is 
most  familiar, 
and  which  one 
loves  to  sing  and 
to  Iiear,  whenever 
two  or  three  who 
lovp  a  song  are 
met  together  — 
whether  at  col- 
lege, at  home, 
anoat,  or  afield. 
And  into  this 
new  book  are 
gathered,  the 
compilers  hope, 
the  very  songs 
that  will  be  sung. 


The  musical  pages  are  of  just  that  size,  and  that  beautiful  legi- 
bility which  delight  the  eye.  The  paper  was  made  specially,  and 
the  cloth  binding  is  a  brightly  novel  and  engaging  effect  in  illumi- 
nated stamping  in  colors,  with  gold. 

SONGS  OF  ALL  THE  COLLEGES" 

Copyright,    Price,  $t.50  postpaid.    1900. 

HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Schoolbooks  0/  all  publishers  at  one  store. 

p    rit. 


cres.   1^ 


1  my  heart  to   mem'ries  clings.  Of  those  college  days 
we'll  bear  the  mem'ries  dear.   Of  those  golden  days, 


still  my  heart  to   mem'ries  clings.  Of  those  college  days   of     long    a    -   go. 
all  we'll  bear  the  mem'ries  dear.   Of  those  golden  days,  old    col  -  lege  chum. 

rit. 
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Ce$$on$  on  manners 

Adapted  to 

Grammar  Schools^  High  Schools 

and  Academies 


Author  of  "  How  to  Teach  Manners  "  and  "  Ethics  for 
Home  and  School." 


By  Julia  M.  Dewey 

low  TO  Teach  Manners  "  anc 
Home  and  School." 

Cloth,  i6o pages.  Price,  y^  cents. 

List  of  Contents 
Lesson         I — Manners  in  General. 
Lesson       II — Manners  at  Home. 
Lesson     III — Manners  at  School. 
Lesson      IV — Manners  on  the  Street. 
Lesson       V — Mariners  at  the  Table. 
Lesson      VI — Manners  in  Society. 
Lesson    VII — Manners  at  Church. 
Lesson  VIII-^Manners  Toward  the  Aged, 
Lesson      IX — Manners  at  Places  of  Amusement. 
Lesson       X — Manners  in  Traveling. 
Lesson      XI — Manners  in  Places  of  Business. 
Lesson   XII — Manners  in  Making  and  Receiving 

Gifts. 
Lesson  XIII — Manners  in  Borrowing. 
Lesson  XIV — Manners  in  Correspondence. 

Price  yor  introduction,  bo  cents.  Will  take  other  works  on 
Manners  in  exchange,  and  make  a  generous  allowance  for 
them. 

Hinds  &  Noble,  Publishers 
4^5-6-J2-J3-I4  Cooper  Institute  New  York  City 


Who's  Who  in  Mythology  ? 


Embarrassing,  isn't  it,  when  we  run  across  the 
name  of  some  god  or  goddess,  in  the  daily  paper,  or 
in  a  poem,  not  to  know?  Or  perhaps  one  just  fails  to 
enjoy  perfectly  a  beautiful  painting  or  engraving  or 
piece  of  statuary,  because  ignorant  of  the  myth  implied. 

And  how  one's  memory  is  piqued  when  one  can't 
recall  the  story,  though  once  familiar !  How  the 
matter  "sticks  in  the  mind,"  pestering  us  until  it  all 
comes  back  to  us  ;  and  then  we're  annoyed  to  think 
we  couldn't  recall  the  connection  on  the  instant,  and 
we  wish  there  were  some  way  to  be  saved  all  the 
pother. 

Well,  there  is  a  way  ! 

Just  have  at  hand  a  convenient  little  book  that 
gives  the  name  of  every  god  and  goddess,  or  hero 
whose  name  is  ever  likely  to  be  broached.  Not  a 
tomey  with  encyclopaedic  fullness  of  description  !  No  ! 
But  just  an  alphabetical  list,  as  it  were,  for  ready 
reference,  enabling  one  to  find  and  locate  the  person- 
age instanter;  and  quite  enough  description  to  enable 
one  to  connect  with  the  story — just  enough  to  rescue 
one  from  seeming  so  distressingly  ignorant,  as  if  one 
had  never  even  heard  of  Pallas,  or  Aphrodite,  or 
Thalia,  or  Ariadne.  Can  you  tell  as  many,  say,  as 
four  different  but  quite  familiar  names  of  Minerva? 

Just  such  a.  book  is  published  by  the  undersigned. 
The  title  of  it  is 

1000    MYTHOLOGICAL   CHARACTERS 
BRIEFLY    DESCRIBED 

It  is  neatly  bound  in  cloth  ;  is  smallish,  and  of 
convenient  shape.  And  'tis  not  so  very  high-priced — 
only 

SEVENTY-FIVE    CENTS    POSTPAID 


HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers  of 

Commencement  Parts.    $1.50 

Pros  and  Cons.     Complete  Debates.     Both  Sides.    $1,50 

Pieces  for  Prize  Speaking  Contests,    fi.oo 

4-5-6-J2-I3-I4  Cooper  Institute  New  York  City 

Schoolbooks  0/  all  publishers  at  one  store 


What  Shall  I  Do  ?     50  profitable  occupations.     $1.00. 

Songs  of  All  the  Colleges.     Illuminated  cloth  cover.     $1.50. 

Character  Building.     Inspiring  suggestions.     $1.00. 

Mistakes  of  Teachers  corrected  by  common  sense  ( the  famous 
Preston  Papers).  Solves  difficulties  not  explained  in  text-books 
which  daily  perplex  the  conscientious  teacher.    $1.00. 

BestMethodsof  Teaching  in  Country  Schools  (Lind's).  $1.25. 
Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.     With  Questions 

and  Answers.     Paper,  SO  Cts.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

Psychology  Simplified  for  Teachers.    Gordy's  well  known 

"New  Psychology."  Familiar  talks  to  teachers  and  parents  on 
the  successful  teaching  and  rearing  of  the  young.  IVith  Ques- 
tions on  Qdich  h,QSSon.     $1.25.      Twenty-ninth  thousand .' 

200  Lessons  Outlined  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar, 
U.  S.  History,  Physiology.    $1.25. 

The  Perceptionalist.    Hamilton's  Mental  Science,  rev.  ed.  $2. 

Smith's  New  Class  Register.    The  best  of  record  books.  50  cts. 

Likes  and  Opposites.     Synonyms  and  their  Opposites.    s^cts. 

Letter  Writing.  Newhandy  rules  forcorrectcorrespondence.  75c. 

Punctuation.      Hinds  &  Noble's  new  Manual.      Paper,  25  cts. 

New  Speller.  Hinds  &  Noble's  new  graded  lists  of  5000  words 
which  one  must  know  how  to  spell.    25  CtS. 

Craig's  COMMON  SCHOOL  Questions  w///%  Answers.  $1.50. 

Henry's   HIGH    SCHOOL    (Questions  with  Ans7vers.     $1.50 

Sherrill's  New  Normal  Questions  with  Answers.     $1.50. 

Quizzism  and  its  Key  (Southwick).     $1.00. 

Moritz'  1000  Questions.  For  Entrance  Examinations  N.  Y. 
High  Schools,  Normal  Coll.,  O  11.  of  City  of  N.  Y.,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Coll.,  West  Point,  Annapolis,  and  Civil  Service.    30  Cts. 

Answers  to  same.     50  cents. 

Recent  Entrance  Examination  Questions.   For  the  New  York 

Normal  College,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  College,  Columbia  College,  the  High  Schools,  Regents' 
Exam's,  West  Point,  Annapolis,  and  the  Civil  Service.    30  cents. 

Answers  to  same.     50  cents. 

How  to  Prepare  for  a  Civil  Service  Examination,  with  recent 

Examination  Questions  and  the  Answers.  560  pages,  $2.00. 
Abridged  Edition,  -without  questions  and  answers.  50  cents. 

How  to  Become  Quick  at  Figures.    Enlarged  Edition,   ^i.oo. 
Bad  English.      Humiliating  "  Breaks"  corrected.     30  cts. 
Common  Errors  in  writing  and  speaking.     50  cents. 
Composition  Writing  Made  Easy.     Very  successful.      Five 

Grades,  viz.:   A,  B,  C,  D,  E.     20  cts.  each.    All  Jive  for  7s  ^ts. 

1000  Composition  Subjects.     25  cents. 

U.  S.  Constitution  in  German,  French,  and  English,  parallel 
columns,  with  explanatory  marginal  Notes.   Cloth,  50c  ;  paper,  25c. 

Bookkeeping  Blanks  at  30  cts.  per  set.  Five  Blank-Books  to 
the  set.  Adapted  for  use  with  any  text-book— Elementary,  Prac- 
tical, or  Common  School    Used  everv7t>here.— Price,  30  cts.  per  set. 

Lessons  on  Morals  (Dewey).    75  cents. 

Lessons  on  Manners  (Dewey).    75  cents. 

Coon's  Civil  Government  of  New  York  State.    75  cents. 


Songs  of  All  the  Colleges.     Illuminated  cloth  cover.     $1.50. 
Commencement  Parts.  "Efforts"  for  all  occasions.  Orations, 

addresses,  valedictories,  salutatories,  class  poems,  class  mottoes, 

after-dinner  speeches,  flag  days    national 

holidays,  class-day  exercises.    Models  for 

every  possible  occasion  in  high-school  and 

college  career,  everyone  of  the  "efforts" 

being  what  some  fellow  has  stood  on  his 

feet  and  actually  delivered  on  a  similar 

occasion — not  what  the  compilerzfow/rf  say 

\{he  should  happen  to  be  called  on  for  an 

ivy  song  or  a  response  to  a  toast,  or  what 

not ;  but  what  the  fellow  himself,  when  his 

turn  came,  did  say  I    $1.50. 

New  Dialogues   and  Plays.     Life-like 

episodes  from  popular  authors  like  Steven- 
son,   Crawford,    Mark    Twain,    Dickens, 
Scott,  in  the  form  of  simple  plays,  with  i 
every  detail  explained  as  to  dress,  make- 
up, utensils,  furniture,  etc.,  for  school-room  K^ 
or  parlor.  $1.50. 

College  Men's  3-Minute  Deqlamations. 

Up-to-date  selections  from  live  men  like  Chauncey  Depew,  Hewitt, 
Gladstone,  Cleveland,  President  Eliot  (Harvard)  and  Carter 
(Williams)  and  others.  New  material  with  vitality  in  it  for  prize 
speaking.     Very  popular.   $1.00. 

College  Maids'  3-Minute  Readings.  Up-to-date  recitations 
from  living  men  and  women.  On  the  plan  of  the  popular  College 
Men's  Declamations, and  on  the  same  high  plane.    $1.00. 

Pieces  for  Prize  Speaking  Contests.  $1.25. 
Acme  Declamation  Book.  Single  pieces  and  dialogues.  For 
boys  and  girls  of  all  ages;  all  occasions.  Paper,  socts.;  cloth,  50  cts. 
Handy  Pieces  to  Speak.  Single  pieces  and  dialogues.  Primaiy, 
20  cts.;  Intermediate,  20  cts.;  Advanced,  20  cts.  All  three  for  so  t*ti. 
Pros  and  Cons.  Complete  debates  of  the  affirmative  ana  nega- 
tive of  the  stirring  questions  of  the  day.  A  de' 
cided  hit.  This  is  another  book  invaluable  not 
only  to  high-school  and  college  students,  but 
also  to  every  other  person  who  aspires  to  con- 
verse engagingly  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  Our 
foreign  policy,  the  currency,  the  tariff,  immi- 
A  HHSHl  tUlN»5  gration,  high  license,  woman  sutirage,  penny 
W      Hi'Vll  postage,    transportation,    trusts,    department 

Pw^  ■  stores,    municipal    ownership   of    franchises, 

government  control  of  telegraph.  Both  sides  of 
A  these  and  many  other  questions  completely  de- 

W  ,.rti'yDES^       bated.    D'lr^cUonsior  organizing  ^ndconduct- 

~  "      ing  a  debating  society,  with  by-laws  and  par- 

liamentary rides.    $1.50. 

New   Parliamentary    Manual.      By 

H.  C.  Davis,  compiler  of  "  Commencement 
Parts."    75  cents.    Nearly  Ready. 

Ten  Weeks  Course  in  Elocution.  With 

numerous  selections  for  illustration  and  practice.    $1.25. 

Fenno's  Science  and  Art  of  Elocution.    $1.25. 
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M  u-pi-DEE.  m 

,,,   \\  A  new  Co-ed  has  alighted  in  town,  "     '' 

j+WJ  U-pi-dee.U-pi-da!  J+WJ+ 

fl    tT  In  an  up-to-datest  tailor-made  gown,U-pi-de-i-da  i  ff ^  ff 

auu  The  boys  are  wild,  and  prex  is,  too,  lH«lk 

Dt/ll  You  never  saw  such  a  hulla-ba-loo.  Jf^Jf 

UUU  CHORUS.  — U-pi-dee-i-dee-i-da!  etc.  |[   i^ 

lllTlI  Her  voice  is  clear  as  a  soaring  lark's,  W^ 

^    ^  And  her  wit  is  like  those  trolley-car  sp>arks  1  Tl    TI 

JfW+  When  'cross  a  muddy  street  she  flits,  J+Wf 

ff''ff  The  boys  all  have  conniption  fits !  tt   it 

MThe  turn  of  her  head  turns  all  ours,  too,  1^M> 

There's  always  a  strife  to  sit  in  her  pew ;  ff^^iff 

iLiiL  'Tis  enough  to  make  a  parson  drunk,  UUU 

jlyll  To  hear  her  sing  old  co-ca-che-lunk !  ifWif 

1,  iiL  The  above,  and  three  other  NEW  verses  to  U-PI-DEE,  „  in 
JJI75  and  NEW  WORDS,  catchy,  up-to-date,  to  many  TlWJ 
Tl  IT  others  of  the  popular  OLD  FAMILIAR  TUNES;  be-  fl  fl 
i^M^  sides  OLD  FAVORITES  ;  and  also  many  NEW  SONGS.  UWU 
tf^tt  SONGS  OF  ALL  THE  COLLEGES.  fr^tt 
jiWi  Copjnght,         Pr/fg,  $/.50,  postpaid.  i90o.  W^+J 

uuu  HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers,  New  York  Cfty.  ui^ 
ff^       Schoolbooks  of  all  publishers  at  ofte  store,      ff^ 
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